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TO 

COMMODORE  CHARLES  STEWART, 

OF  THS  AMBBIOAK  VAYT. 

Whin  the  honor,  the  rank,  the  oommiBsloii,  or  the  nMstenoe^ 
of  any  class  of  Americans  is  at  stake,  the  Oonstitntion  does  not 
iHow  secret  proceedings  to  be  institnted  against  them ;  beoanse  an 
Kt  80  perpetrated  directly  interferes  with  their  inalienable  and  fiin- 
dtmeoUl  rights.  It  forbids  all  conclaves,  or  cabals,  which  are 
invested  with  power,  to  make  dednctions  upon  the  accusations  they 
tUnwdves  have  inade  when,  nnseen  by  the  pnblio  eye,  the  parties 
K>  tirai^ed  have  been  denied  the  means  of  personal  explanation 
or  defense  1 

As  Americans,  we  claim  to  belong  to  a  nation  distingnished  for 
its  freedom,  its  jostioe,  and  its  intelligence ;  and  to  deprive  a  citi- 
ftQ  of  all  tliat  is  dear  in  life,  while  absent  and  onoonscions;  to 
nudign  hU  repntation,  without  opportunity  of  defense,  and  thus 
bring  upon  him  shame  or  destitution,  is  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  Gk)d 
uul  tbe  country,  and  cannot  but  endanger  the  safety  of  the  people  I 
^atever  proceeding,  under  our  institutions,  tends  to  elicit  truth 
^  justice,  requires  the  sanction  of  religious  obligation,  the  ezami- 
^on  of  witnesses,  and  a  faithful  record  1 

The  board  of  officers  that  have  recently  sat  in  judgment  upon  tlie 
npntation,  fortune,  and  happiness,  of  the  entire  naval  corps,  have 
nerdsed  just  such  discretionary  power  as  w«.know  to  be  at  war 
with  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  at  vazianoe  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  law  of  Oongress. 

No  class  of  citizens  in  our  land  are  more  tenacious  of  their  rank 
^^  officers  of  tbe  navy ;  and  the  desire  for  honorable  promotion 
is  chttiBhed  with  an  interest  that  no  sufficing  nor  aaoriftoA  oiai 
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remove.  Is  it  for  the  mere  consideration  it  confers,  or  the  addi- 
tional pecnniary  advantage  it  involves?  No;  bat  because  of  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  a  life-service  to  the  honor,  usefulness,  defense 
and  glory  of  their  country.  And  hence,  no  apparent  rank,  however 
high,  no  compensation,  however  adequate  to  his  personal  ease  and 
comfort,  ever  atones,  in  the  estimation  of  a  right-minded  and  gal- 
lant officer,  for  the  sullied  honor  which  has  destroyed  equality  with 
his  associates  in  the  service. 

To  the  integrity,  the  talents,  the  distinguished  services,  and  the 
lofty  patriotism  of  the  senior  post-Captain,  the  highest  and  the 
oldest  officer  of  the  navy,  of  whose  record  the  whole  country  is 
proud,  the  author  now  respectfully  dedicates  these  pages. 

The  noblest  motives  that  could  actuate  an  American  belong 
to  him.  The  great  exploits  of  the  navy  belong  to  him.  The 
moet  vnduring  and  substantial  benefits  of  this  great  arm  of  the 
public  service  have  been  conferred  by  him!  No  greater  glory, 
therefore,  has  been  shed  upon  our  country^s  history  than  that 
reflected  by  its  distinguished  citizen.  Commodore  Charles  Stewart. 
He  surrendered  a  lucrative  and  honorable  position  in  the  commer- 
cial marine,  and,  under  the  commission  of  lieutenant,  entered  the 
servioe  of  the  navy  the  9th  of  March,  1798.  In  1800,  during  our 
hostilities  with  France,  he  commanded  the  small  schooner  Ezperi* 
ment,  of  twelve  guns,  with  which  he  captured  several  armed  vessels 
of  the  enemy  I  He  subsequently  secured  the  La  Diane  from  his 
adversaries,  a  three-masted  ship,  and,  with  his  small  force,  put  to 
flight  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  which  ordinary  sagacity  would  have 
assumed  to  be  an  impossibility. 

In  1801,  when  the  reduction  of  the  navy  was  made,  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  this  brave  officer  was  retained  to  reflect  his  own  heroism 
upon  the  service,  and,  like  the  stars  he  displayed  in  so  much  tri- 
umph, to  add  new  lustre  to  the  American  name !  When  the  war 
was  waged  against  Tripoli,  the  gallant  Stewart  was  in  the  squadron 
of  Commodore  Preble,  and  was  ready  to  enter  the  Mcand  conflict 
with  a  hostile  power.  We  find  him  commanding  the  Siren^  and 
actively  engaged  in  burning  the  Philadelphia  in  the  very  harbor  of 
tlie  enemy,  and  afterwards  received  upon  his  deck  the  illustrious 
officer  to  whom  that  achievement  was  especially  committed !  The 
naval  encounters  of  the  subsequent  four  years  won  for  the  young 
lieutenant  a  reputation  which  has  grown  brighter  ever  since;  whilo 
tile  navy  acquired  for  the  £Eune  of  our  country,  under  her  flag,  so 
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• 
HtBaaOj  borne  by  bim,  a  halo  of  light  wbioh  has  nerer  been  (ner* 
shadowed! 

Verj  earlj  after  the  cessation  of  tliese  hostilities,  Oommodore  Stew- 
art was  tendered  the  eommission  of  Oaptaln,  bearing  date  the  22d 
April,  1805,  a  position  under  which  he  has  sacrificed  every  personal 
consideralion  to  the  honor  of  the  American  flag  and  the  fair  fame 
of  his  own  pnre  and  beantiftil  naine.    In  order  to  become  familiar- 
ized with  the  ocean  and  the  practical  arts  and  habits  of  navigation, 
Captain  Stewart,  with  the  permission  of  the  Gbvemment,  entered 
lererai  private  expeditions  for  exploration  and  trade ;  thas  enlarging 
his  experience  for  the  service  daring  the  seven  years  interval  which 
l>reoeded  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812;  so  that  imbned  with 
erery  quality  to  defend  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  conntry,  he  was 
prepared  to  rash  into  action  on  the  first  summons  to  the  batUe  I 
Prendent  Madison,  supposing  there  was  no  other  way  to  save  our 
armed  vessels  but  by  drawing  them  into  the  docks  for  protection, 
wuald  have  adopted  that  policy  to  shield  them  from  the  foe,  but  for 
the  timely  counsel  of  Oommodore  Stewart!     To  him,  therefore,  aro 
we  indebted  for  the  fresh  pride  and  exultation  that  was  awakeued 
fur  oar  eoantry  on  the  ocean  in  the  last  war  with  England,  as 
every  note  of  victory  from  that  scene  of  action  sent  a  new  throb  of 
joy,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  just  and  glorious  interests  of  our 
DatioD  I 

Commodore  Stewart  commanded  the  frigate  Oorutitutum^  and 
while  cruising  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  he  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Cfane  and  Levant,  two  English  vessels,  and  conquered 
b>Jth !  At  the  close  of  this  war,  it  was  at  ouce  seen  that  our  ocean 
▼ictoriei*,  so  important  in  their  national  bearing,  had  resulted  from 
the  wisdom  of  Commodore  Stewart,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Xatlison  had  deferred !  And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
ISlf^Febroary  22d,  passed  a  resolation  requiring  the  President  to 
present  this  illustrious  officer  witli  a  gold  medul,  expressive  of  the 
high  tense  the  country  entertained  for  his  character,  conduct,  and 
wnrices ;  and  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  like- 
wise tendered  similar  exhibition^)  of  praise.  He  then  followed  our 
pennant  upon  the  shores  of  Si>uth  America,  in  behalf  of  liberty, 
•nd watched  the  condition  of  these  new  born  republics;  where^ 
from  1821  to  1824  he  commanded  the  squadron  of  the  Pacific. 
^IHiea  sdeaoe  and  hamanity  demanded,  we  found  him  penetrating 
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the  ioes  of  the  poles ;  when  despotic  yengeanoe  demanded,  we  fbmid 
him  there  too,  noblj  execating  the  mission  of  this  great  nation ! 

And  now,  with  what  indignation  and  shame  do  we  recall  the  &ct, 
that  Commodore  Stewart  was  made  the  distingnished  victim  of  that 
irresponsihle  cabal,  whose  judgment  the  President  of  the  oonntry, 
without  a  sin^  dianterested  channel  of  explanation  or  enquiry, 
adopted  1  But  the  verdict  of  the  people  re}det$  the  decision  of  that 
President  and  Board !  And  grateful  for  the  eminent  public  serricesi 
which  have  given  prestige  to  the  Navy,  and  elevated  and  adorned 
the  history  of  the  country  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind,  the  Author, 
as  an  humble  representative  of  millions  of  her  countrymen,  re-affirms 
the  truth  of  history,  and  inscribes  this  evidence  of  her  admiration 
and  oonfidenoe  to  Oommodore  Charles  Stewart. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Whateyeb  tends  to  increase  the  stimulus 
to  conunercial  or  maritime  research,  adds  to 
our  national  resources,  and  becomes  an  impor- 
t4Qt  element  to  the  foundation  of  our  national 
power. 

For  fifty  years  after  our  independence  as  a 
iiation  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  more  than  forty  after 
our  present  matchless  form  of  government  had 
Wn  adopted,  we  remained,  for  maritime  and 
scientific  knowledge,  wholly  pensioners  upon 
Veiga  governments. 

We  had  not  given  a  single  impetus  to  a 
^rtional  enterprise ;  we  had  not  contributed  a 
single  doUar  for   the   promotion  of   Bdew\I\^^ 
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intelligence ;  we  had  not  taken  a  step  to  ad- 
vance navigation  as  a  science  ;  our  ships  sailed 
by  charts  which  we  had  no  part  in  making ;  and 
not  a  mathematical  instrument  had  we  then  con- 
structed. Even  Spain,  with  her  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  monopoly,  had  shamed  us  by  contribu* 
tions  to  geographical  knowledge,  in  the  form 
of  numerous  charts.  The  Italians  and  Portu- 
guese had  ventured  into  unknown  seas  and 
made  important  discoveries.  The  Danes  and 
Norwegians  had  pushed  into  the  Arctic  regions 
and  planted  colonies  on  the  .ice-bound  shores 
of  Greenland,  The  torrid  zone,  supposed  to 
have  nothing  but  sandy  deserts  and  a  vertical 
sun,  had  been  found  to  teem  with  organic  life, 
and  with  a  denser  population  than  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  The  frigid,  too,  no  longer  lay  upder 
perpetual  snows,  and  navigators  had  seen  plants 
grow,  and  flowers  bloom,  in  its  partial  summer. 
Russia  had  made  discoveries  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  Her  expeditions  had  penetrated  into 
Tartary,  north  of  Thibet,  and  under  the  »now^ 
capped  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  and  Imans,  and 
the  norihweBt  portion  of  qw  PV^  continent. 
T^'hile  in  the  Sout^iern  Ocean,  she  had  gone  as 
far  as  the  70tk  parallel  of  latitude,  and  boasted 
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of  having  discovered  islands  Hiat  Cook  nerer 

ttW. 

Englaad,  however,  had  been  f>re^miiient  in 
her  scientific  explorations.  Under  %ter  auspices 
the  whale-fishery  was  transferred^  &om  East 
to  West  Greenland.  She  had  sent  Owen  to 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa,  King  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellui,  and  constructed  charts  for 
that  almost  unknown  passage  to  the  Pacific; 
while,  for  three  centuries,  she  had  persevered 
in  her  attempt  to  find  a  northwest  passage,  no 
generation  having  yielded  to  its  supposed  im- 
practicability. 

Thus  were  we  occupying  a  national  position 
which  humiliated  the  American  character  in  the 
^ht  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  when  the  first 
man,  who  was  a  citizen  of  our  country,  a  son  of 
our  soil,  appeared,  to  elevate  by  his  efforts,  the 
scientific  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  to  equal- 
ize (HIT  condition,  in  this  repect,  with  every  for- 
eign government  of  the  Old  World.  Hon.  J.  N. 
Reynolds,  of  New  York,  was  the  projector  of  the 
first  exploring  expedition  in  the  United  States. 
An  expedition  which,  though  shorn  of  much  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  original  design  by  the  scan- 
dalous action  of  weak,  incompetent,  and  unfaith- 
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fill  offidals  of  the  govemment,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  pregnant  with  beneficial  results  to  this  na- 
tion— ^the  greatness  or  limit  of  which  no  human 
eye  can  foresee?  This  American,  then,  con- 
ceived and  accomplished  for  his  country,  what 
the  most  undaunted  navigator  had  not  before 
imagined,  or  had  the  moral  courage  to  propose. 
And  he  stands  alone,  at  an  unapproachable  dis- 
tance, possessing  a  claim  to  this  distinction,  not 
merely  for  having  attempted,  but  having  actu- 
ally accomplished  his  purpose ! 


SECTION  I. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  passed  the  14th  of 
May,  1836,  authorizing  the  First  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, was  the  result  of  the  arduous  labors  of 
that  single  individual.  No  one  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Congress  ignored  that  &ct;  while  he 
received  from  the  scientific  professions  and  the 
country,  the  highest  evidences  of  honor  it  was 
in  their  power  to  bestow.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  public  benefit  which  has  re- 
sulted to  the  country  in  its  commerce,  science^ 
literature,  and  arts,  by  the  services  of  Mr.  Bey- 
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Holds,  we  cannot  but  invoke  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people  to  these  results. 

His  labors  have  become  to  all  the  subsequent 
expeditions  which  we  have  accomplished,  what 
the  *'  tamping  bar  "  of  England  is  to  miners. 

They  have  guided  our  men  of  science  in  their 
explorations,  as  that  bar  guides  the  miner 
through  inflanmiable  gases,  without  the  fear  of 
being  fired  by  the  rocks.  Nor  was  the  eflFect 
of  that  first  efficient  action  of  our  American  Con- 
gress confined  to  our  exclusive  national  benefit. 
The  governments  of  France  and  England  very 
soon  appropriated  the  valuable  information  eli- 
cited by  Mr.  Reynolds  in  maturing  out  that  ex- 
pedition. The  Geographical  Society  of  England 
was  in  session  when  the  news  of  our  contem- 
plated exploration  reached  Europe,  and  the 
deepest  interest  was  so  instantly  awakened,  that 
similar  expeditions  were  at  once  fitted  out  by 
both  England  and  Prance.  And  soon  the  Lion, 
the  Lily,  and  the  American  Eagle  appeared  in 
the  same  constellation ;  and,  what  is  more  sin- 
gular, the  ensigns  of  France  and  the  United 
States  made  the  Southern  Continent  the  same 
day! 
Americans  will  remember  that  it  was  UXi^^t 
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the  adiiiuu0(iratioii  of  President  Jaekaon  that 
this  exploring  expedition  obtained  the  Mnction 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  success  of  which  Jack- 
son felt  the  deepest  solicitude. 

Mr.  Reynolds  having  been  early  distinguished 
for  excellence  and  eminence  in  classical  attain- 
ments among  his  contemporaries^  soon  became 
noted  not  only  for  science,  but  for  hterary  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  with  all  his  acknowledged  ability, 
he  seems  to  have  Angularly  striven  for  that 
modest  incognito  which,  fortunately  for  his  coun- 
try, he  has  not  been  able  to  maintain.  His  love 
of  wild  adventure,  and  his  travel  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  had  given  him  extraor- 
dinary experience  as  a  navigator,  and  his  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause  of  science  had  brought  him  into 
notice  through,  his  works  at  an  early  age.  While 
his  address  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  3d  of  April,  1836,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  surveying  and  exploring  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  South  Seas,  with  his 
immitable  discussions  upon  the  manner^  that 
expedition  was  finally  dispatched,  will  ever  re- 
main among  the  classical  productions  of  the 
English  language  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
Hmt  tongae  i$  apokeu  or  read. 
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It  10  not  wonderful  that  when  this  American 
[  soTvejed  the  earth  in  its  magnitude,  and  beheld 
the  natural  greatness  of  his  native  land,  her  une- 
qualled institutions,  the  genius,  enterprise,  and 
^ergy,  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  should  have 
mourned  to  see  American  libraries  filled  with 
the  maps,  charts,  and  histories,  of  what  science 
had  done  in  other  nations^  and  that  he  made  the 
resolution  of  the  boy,  voluntarily  acted  out  in 
the  man,  his  purpose  to  stimulate  and  develop 
these  national  resources.  The  only  wonder 
is,  that  this  had  not  been  done  before !  For, 
although  the  survey  of  the  coast  had  been  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  work  had  but 
then  been  commenced.  And  much  of  its  merit 
was,  therefore,  neutralized  by  sucH  national  ne- 
glect. 


SECTION   n. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  more  tonnage  than 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  together  when  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  and  owned  a  navy 
larger  than  was  all  the  eflfective  force  of  the 
Old  World  at  that  day. 

Americans,  do  you  wish  to  know  what  I£lsA^ 
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you  so  early  able  to  compete  with  England  in 
familiarity  with  the  ocean  ?  It  was  the  severe 
hardships  to  which  the  early  settlers  of  our 
country  were  inured.  Six  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  John  Smith 
had  coasted  from  the  James  River  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  surveyed  all  the  islands  and  harbors 
of  New  England.  This  was  in  1614.  When  the 
Pilgrims  came,  in  1620,  they  went  to  work  and 
built  ships  at  once,  in  order  to  survey  the  south- 
ern coast,  and  traffic  with  the  natives.  In  less 
than  fifty  years  after  that,  the  American  tonnage 
was  great  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land! Even  when,  in  1665,  Massachusetts  had 
a  militia  of  but  four  thousand,  she  owned  one 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  of  between  twenty 
and  one  hundred  tons  burden.  So  of  New 
York,  at  that  time  in  British  power.  The  very 
first  thing  her  colonists  did  was  to  hollow  out  a 
tree,  to  cross  the  adjacent  waters,  and  commune 
with  the  settlers.  Indeed,  maritime  enterprise 
has  been  the  earliest  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  this  drew  the  seafarer  and 
emigrant  to  the  Atlantic  shores.  The  Indians, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prowled 
around  the  dwellings  of  the  emi^^xA^^  ^sid  t\v<^ 
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seoessaries  of  life  were  raised  in  scanty  supplies, 
because  these  sagacious  adventurers  were  busied 
in  fitting  out  expeditions  to  ascertain  the  inden- 
tures on  our  coast,  its  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
fisheries,  then,  were  more  ardently  pursued  than 
u,j  other  enterpri*.  and  from  tLm,  in  cm^ 
tion  with  lumber,  and  the  fur  trade,  the  nation 
received  its  first  impulse,  and  its  first  resources. 

Yery  soon  this  maritime  enterprise  of  America 
excited  the  envy  of  France  against  England,  and 
this  was  the  primary  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
first  and  second  French  wars,  in  which  America 
became  the  common  battle-ground.  The  Ameri- 
can privateers  displayed,  at  that  crisis,  naval 
skill  which  rendered  them  the  pride  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  while  they  added  wealth  to  their 
own  enterprise.  These  French  wars  then  made 
the  trying  ordeal  by  which  the  American  people 
were  trained  for  the  battle  of  Independence. 
We  took,  by  these  means,  a  step  from  base  sub- 
serviency to  England  to  the  rank  of  a  maritime 
nation,  of  no  small  account !  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand vessels  were  captured  by  American  enter- 
prise, from  the  enemy,  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  by  this  success  solely,  that  ammu- 
nition and  clothing  were  obtained  for  our  oaM^^^ 
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m  the  darkemt  and  most  critical  periodd  of  that 
^ofitest.  Gefneral  Washington  declared  that  this 
Baved  him  from  a  tetreat,  and  from  the  possible 
necessity  of  being  obliged  to  disband  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  At  one  time,  when  besieging  Bos- 
ton, there  were  but  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
for  twenty  thousand  men ;  two  English  ships, 
laden  with  military  stores,  came  in  sight  just 
at  that  crisis,  which  were  captured  by  Captain 
Manly,  and  appropriated  to  American  use. 

The  maritime  affairs  of  the  country,  after  the 
War  of  Independence,  were  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee^ and  we  had  no  navy  imtil  1794,  several 
years  after  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted. 
In  1798,  foiu*  years  after  its  organization,  our 
little  navy  humbled  the  fierce  corsair  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  gave  promise  of  the  future 
^ory  which  it  achieved  for  the  coxmtry  in  1812. 


SBonoK  m. 


It  is  remarkable  that,  as  Colonists,  more  genu- 
ine American  spirit  was  discoverable  in  behalf  of 
commerce,  than  after  we  attained  our  nationality. 
Then  it  penetrated  into  dangerous  shoals  and 
eand-banks.     It  sent  men  oi  acABvicfc  \NnRfc  \»X«i 
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dkttati  pMts  to  obserre  the  transit  of  Tentid 
[  <rrer  the  sun,  ftnd  ^rtrich  dirty,  m  consideration 
of  the  imperfect  construction  of  instruments  at 
that  period,  was  performed  with  astonishing 
aoeuracy.  Bat,  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Second  War  with  England,  in 
1812,  not  a  dollar  was  expended  by  government 
to  aid  a  scientific  exploration,  with  the  exception 
of  the  «mall  amotmt  appropriated  for  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Americans  enjoyed  the  entire  carrying 
trade  during  the  French  Revolution,  when  all 
Europe  was  in  arms,  and  this  gave  our  country 
an  impetus  to  greatness,  and  an  increase  in 
wealth,  without  a  modem  parallel. 

This,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  awakened 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  France  and  England, 
and,  in  1806,  led  to  exactions  on  our  commerce. 
The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  followed  in  1807, 
and  caused  non-intercourse,  which  resulted  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Our  navy  had  not  been  then  pro- 
perly increased,  and  though  it  won  imperishable 
glory  on  tlie  seas,  we  merged  from  the  conflict 
with  a  weak  commercial  marino.  But,  after  the 
war,  comraerce  again  took  its  onward  maxcli,  out 
Ssberies  extended  themselveB  from  OUT  ovm  CO^i;^ 
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to  the  Bhores  of  Brazil,  around  all  the  capes  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  to  the  Maldives 
and  Islands  of  Japan. 

Cotton,  which  had  been  several  years  before 
introduced  into  the  country  merely  as  a  botani- 
cal experiment,  now  became  an  article  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  took  rank  over  all  else, 
while  the  machinery  of  the  North  was  at  once 
ready  to  fabricate  it,  and  millions  of  the  race 
were  soon  clothed  in  this  material. 

From  that  period  manufacturers  began  to  in- 
fluence national  economy.  The  sugar  of  the 
South,  and  Jlaz  of  the  West,  were  then  brought 
into  general  use.  Internal  improvements  soon 
developed  new  markets  for  both  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  articles ;  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  at  the  command  of  all ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  sought  the  commerce  of  the  sea- 
board, while  the  traveller  from  the  seaboard 
penetrated  into  the  interior.  Thus  was  the  great 
impulse  given  to  individual  labor,  which  indi- 
rectly opened  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
In  laboring  for  themselves  they  benefited  their 
neighbors,  and  soon,  almost  by  intuition,  con- 
cluded that  this  labor,  divided  among  the  three 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  ^o\M  \)^r&  %uV 
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Berve  the  happineBS  of  the  whole.  This  called 
/or  the  merchantfl.  They  sent  their  keels  into 
unknown  seas,  and,  in  a  sober  business  spirit, 
they  sacrificed  to  utility.  They  caused  the  na-' 
tional  industry  to  combine  all  the  elements  of 
productiyeness,  so  that  every  atom  should  bear 
its  fair  proportion  in  the  great  result. 

Our  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  adver- 
sity, saw  with  prescience  the  rising  glory  of  the 
western  orb.  They  beheld  afar  the  gardens  they 
planted  and  the  treasures  which  would  be  un- 
folded to  their  children  through  the  shedding  of 
their  blood ! 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  enlightened  nations 
was  confined  to  a  circuit  of  but  a  few  thousand 
miles,  several  years  after  Ghtlileo  had  taught  the 
sublime  doctrine,  that  the  eighty  millions  of  fixed 
stars  seen  through  a  telescope  were  centres  of 
other  systems.  The  mere  existence  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  was  unknown  until  1513.  Then  Balboa,  a 
Spanish  commander,  crossed  the  ridge,  which 
divides  the  Andes  Mountains  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  Immediately  it  became  a  desideratum 
to  open  a  passage,  by  sea,  to  this  unexplored 
ocean,  and  thus  to  reach  the  Moluccas  and  Ep«t 

Indite  pasgeefffions  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

2 
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SECTION  IV. 

Charles  the  Fifth  sent  M^ellaa,  in  1520,  foy 
that  purpose,  and  the  straits  of  his  iiame  bear 
witness  how  he  fulfilled  the  trust  1 

He  ascertained  the  southern  limit  of  this  west* 
em  continent ;  and  is  said  to  hstve  wept  in  tri- 
umph, as  this  mighty  ocean  appeared  before  him. 
And  while  the  Pacific  was  traversed  and  the 
Spice  Islands  reached,  Magellan  fell  ingloriously 
by  the  spear  of  a  native.  His  labors  and  suc- 
cesses were  second  to  no  voyager,  save  Columbua 
And  he  must  ever  bear  the  palm  of  immortality, 
because  he  opened  the  pathway  to  a  new  hemis- 
phere! which  was  soon  penetrated  by  others, 
who  found  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and 
numerous  other  islands  in  the  Indian,  Pacific  and 
Southern  oceans.  When  the  £e^  became  known, 
as  to  what  Magellan  and  his  successors  had  done, 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  among  com- 
mercial nations.  The  Court  of  Seville  tried  to 
keep  secret  this  new  route  to  the  Moluccas.  But 
this  only  roused  other  nations  ;  the  Hollanders 
soon  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  with  incredible 
energy  the  extent  of  the  southern  heuiisphere, 
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in  this  western  wotM,  wm  made  known*  The 
history  of  the  enterprise  of  our  own  land  teaches 
the  impossibility  of  computing  the  results  of  sci- 
entific research  in  advance. 

We  know  that  England's  efforts  for  a  northwest 
passage  to  India  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  North 
American  continent.  We  know  that  the  Bud- 
son  Bay  Company  was  opened  by  the  same 
means.  And  neither  Cabot,  Hudson^  Davis,  or 
BaflKn  dreamed  of  the  Newfoundland  cod  fish- 
eries and  the  whale  fisheries  of  Pavis'  Straits, 
which  were  opened  in  the  same  unexpected 
manner.  Mr.  Rejrnolds  declared  that  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  remained  to  prevent  the  final  and 
complete  success  of  English  enterprise  for  this 
northwest  passage.  He  showed  that  nearly  the 
whole  extent  had  been  traced  on  a  map,  and  that 
the  effort  was  commended  by  all  men  of  sense. 
"Let  her  have  it/^  said  the  true  American,  ''a 
Bobler  field  and  a  wider  range  has  opened  the 
South  to  us,"  as  he  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  necessity  of  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, with  scientific  appliances,  to  increase  our 
national  knowledge  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

In  1820-7,  Mr.  Reynolds  first  brought  the 
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importance  of  this  subject  before  Oongress,  ac- 
companied by  petitions  from  inhabitants  of  the 
several  States,  praying  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  same  into  effeck  Among 
these  were  a  memorial  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  dated  October  19th,  1827,  signed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  almost  the  entire  Legisla- 
ture. One  from  North  Carolina,  with  the  high 
officials  of  that  State,  and  its  House  of  Commons. 
A  third  from  Virginia,  dated  Richmond,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1828,  sustained  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  most  of  the  members 
of  her  Legislature.  And  a  very  earnest  appeal 
from  the  Maryland  Legislature,  accompanied  by 
a  cogent  preamble  and  resolutions. 

The  House  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  application,  who  entertained  a  favorable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  novel  project ;  and 
who,  desirous  to  promote  inquiry,  moved  its 
special  reference  to  the  Navy  Department.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
sessions  of  that  Congress,  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion was  much  discussed  in  the  public  journals, 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  a  solitary 
press  in  the  country  opposed  the  measure.    While 
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die  oommeraal  community,  and  particularly  such 
as  n^ere  interested  in  the  fishery,  whale,  or  fur 
interest,  came  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Reynolds' 
measure,  as  one  man.  This  class  of  memorialists 
had,  more  than  others,  felt  the  want  of  this 
expedition ;  and  their  ardor  in  its  behalf  was 
marked  with  energy.  The  memorial  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket  was  commended  to  Con- 
gress in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  evidenced  much  laborious  and  extended  re- 
search, and  set  forth  the  necessity  of  protection 
to  our  commerce  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  with  a 
zeal  becoming  its  magnitude. 

The  session,  however,  was  too  near  its  close 
to  pass  a  law  on  the  subject,  and,  in  lieu  of  a 
bill,  the  House  voted  a  resolution,  affirming  the 
expediency  of  sending  one  of  our  small  public 
vessels  into  the  Pacific  and  South  Seas,  and 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  such  facilities  to  the  Navy  Department 
as  would  enable  this  exploration  to  be  under- 
taken. 

These  resolutions  reflected,  at  that  moment, 
the  sentiments  of  all  oiu*  great  commercial  cities, 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  comprising  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  Union,  and  re- 
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presented  on  the  floor  of  GongresB,  hy  one  hnB* 
dred  and  twenty-nine  of  its  members. 


SECTION  T. 

The  Navy  Department  >9rent  about  the  work 
it  was  thus  empowered  to  do,  fw  there  was 
neither  time  nor  pretext  for  delay.  The  Pea^ 
oodL  was  repaired  for  tiie  expedition — offioem 
of  approved  skill  were  ordered  to  be  in  readb- 
ness-^seamen  were  enlisted — ^books  and  mathe* 
matical  instruments  ordered — and  the  aid  of 
scientific  counsel  sought  by  correspondence  with 
men  of  science  throughout  the  country. 

Samuel  L.  Southard  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and,  giving  to  the  expedition  the  sanctum 
of  his  highly  cultivated  mind,  did  all  that  prudent 
foresight  could  suggest  to  render  it  alike  useftd 
and '  honorable  to  the  nation.  The  succeeding 
session  of  Congress,  the  reported  bill  of  the  pre- 
ceding one  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentativet 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Senate,  too,  there 
was  known  to  have  been  a  decided  majority  in 
its  fieivon  But  the  detail  of  the  plan  elicited  a 
difference  in  opinion,  and  in  the  conftision  ind* 
dent  to  the  dose  of  the  session,  Congress  finally 
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idjaomed  before  the  bill,  as  modified,  wu  reached 
by  the  Senate.  This  was  the  termination  of 
President  Adams'  administration. 

Under  General  Jackson,  Governor  Branch  of 
North  Carolina  was  placed  over  the  Navy  De- 
partment. He  was  opposed  to  the  expedition, 
and  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  new  administration 
CQrresponded  with  his  view.  ' '  Retrenchment  and 
eeonomy "  had  been  the  party  watdiword,  and, 
under  its  specious  pretence,  the  expedition,  so 
well-matured  and  auspicious  of  such  salutary  rei- 
sults  to  the  country,  was  suspended  I 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Reynolds  went  abroad 
and  gave  five  years  of  his  life  to  the  circiunnavi- 
gation  of  the  globe.  He  penetrated  the  South 
Seas,  and  sailed  along  the  confines  of  the  Antarc^ 
tic  circle.  He  confirmed,  by  personal  investiga- 
lion,  aU  the  information  previously  derived  from 
othars,  and,  with  an  abiding  conviction  that  honor, 
iaterest,  duty,  and  humanity,  called  for  this  na- 
tional expedition,  more  than  ever  before,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  to  that  end,  in 
1834,  and  renewed  his  labors  before  Congress, 
which  were  most  happily  triumphant. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Our  whale  ships,  in  their  untried  paths,  had, 
for  years,  been  discovering  new  ree&,  new  is- 
lands, and  new  dangers ;  and  these  fietcts  were 
always  communicated  to  whatever  vessels  they 
might  chance  to  meet.  Instead  of  the  beaten 
track,  these  American  whalers,  after  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  made  their  voyages  along  the  Span* 
ish  main.  And,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
European  constructors  of  maps  and  charts  ap- 
propriated this  very  information,  obtained  through 
Americans,  to  their  own  benefit,  and  without  ever 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  individuals  from  whom 
the  information  was  derived. 

The  annals  of  no  other  nation  furnish  the  same 
record  of  daring  and  successful  enterprise  that  is 
presented  by  the  silent  and  unobtrusive  action  of 
the  American  fishermen ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  ascertained,  from  this  pure  and 
original  source,   the  topography  of  the  whole 
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range  of  seaa  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  oceans,  and  visited  Newport,  New 
Sedford,  and  Nantucket,  in  1828,  to  consult  the 
log  of  each  of  the  sturdy  mariners  he  might  find 
in  port,  and  to  commune  with  them  on  the  great 
commercial  importance  of  the  national  enterprise. 
So,  of  those  engaged  in  the  seal  trade.    The 
occupation  of  these  men  is  still  more  adventurous 
and  daring.    In  the  smallest  vessels  they  sweep 
tlie  rocky  shores  of  Patagonia,  and  the  islands 
around  Gape  Horn,  and  the  whole  coast  of  South 
America.     They  skirt  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  Africa ;  they  circle  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  plunge  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  are 
often  close  to  the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  circle ! 
When  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  sent  out 
tvo  ships  for  discovery,  they  became,  on  one  oc- 
casion, involved  in  a  thick  fog  between  the  South 
Shetland  Islands  and  Palmer's  Land;   to  their 
great  astonishment,  as  it  dissipated,  they  descried 
a  small  vessel,  of  fifty  tons'  burden,  between  their 
ships,  with  the  American  flag  at  the  masthead ! 
The  Russian  commander  hoisted  his  colors,  and 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  American  captain  to 
vifflt  his  ship.    After  the  customary  interchanges, 

the  commodore  inquired  of  the  captain  as  to 

2* 
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their  present  locality,  and  was  infbcrmed  that 
they  were  in  sight  of  the  South  Shetland  Isles ; 
' '  and  if  you  wish  to  visit  any  of  them  in  particu- 
lar," added  the  American,  ''it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  be  your  pilot."  *'  We  were  felicita- 
ting ourselves/'  said  the  Russian,  ''that  we  had 
made  a  discovery^  until  the  light  showed  us  an 
American  vessel  alongside,  which  now  offers  to 
pilot  me  into  port,  where  several  of  his  own  na- 
tion are  at  anchor!  We  must  surrender  the 
enterprise  to  you  Americans,  and  be  content  to 
follow  in  your  train.  I  behold,  before  me,  a 
pattern  for  the  oldest  nation  of  Europe,  since, 
instead  of  making  discoveries,  I  find  here  the 
American  flag,  a  small  fleet,  and  a  pilot" 

Captain  Palmer  was  the  American,  and  the 
Russian  commander,  Stanjykowitsch,  was  so 
highly  impressed,  that  he  named  the  coast  Palm- 
er's Land,  which  name  is  still  inscribe  don  Rus- 
sian charts. 

Mr.  Reynolds  afterwards  visited  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  group  of  islands  north  of  Palmer's 
Land.  In  1831,  a  British  vessel  touched  at  a 
single  spot,  and  substituted  an  English  for  the 
American  name ! 
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SBGTION  I. 

The  memorial  of  the  East  India  Marine  Soci- 
ety, fully  Betting  forth  the  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans in  behalf  of  commerce,  and  urging  the  expe- 
dition, projected  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  slept  in  man- 
uscript until  1835,  when  it  was  communicated  to 
Congress  by  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  exposure  of  so  many  of  our  citizens  to 
shipwreck  on  seas,  on  coasts,  and  among  islands, 
without  a  chart  to  guide  them,  and  often  their 
massacre  by  savages,  for  lack  of  maritime  power 
to  enforce  respect,  had  become  alarming  to  that 
class  of  our  countrymen  engaged  in  maritime  en- 
terprise ;  for  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  only 
a  few  years  before,  when  the  government  sent 
the  Potomac  to  avenge  the  savage  slaughter  of 
eur  citizens  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra;  on  the 
news  reaching  here  that  the  ** Friendship"  had 
been  captured,  the  Department  had  not  a  single 
chart  of  that  coast,  against  which  it  ordered  a 
heavy  armament !  And  the  captain,  having  to 
rely  on  his  mts,  with  such  information  as  he 
could  gather,  ran  the  frigate  on  the  shore  of 
Sumatra  before  he  knew  he  was  in  anchoring 
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distance !  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury we  had,  at  least,  thirty  vessels,  in  a  sin^e 
season,  at  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  on  account  of 
its  trade  in  pepper.  And  the  English  and  Dutch 
had  almost  allowed  oiir  sagacious  merchants,  by 
direct  and  indirect  traffic,  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Sunda  Isles.  And  yet,  there  we 
were,  with  no  chart  by  which  to  sail  a  United 
States  vessel !  What  a  shame !  There,  too,  were 
the  Fejee,  or  Betee  Islands.  Captain  Cook  named, 
but  did  not  visit  them.  They  consisted  of  fifty 
or  sixty,  without  any  data  by  which  their  harbors 
or  dangers  could  be  made  known. 

We  have  seen  how  differently  other  nations 
have  acted  under  like  jiircumstances.  England, 
ambitious  to  rule  the  waves,  paid,  before  1770, 
three  millions  in  bounties,  to  compete  with  the 
Dutch  whale  fisheries,  and,  before  1786,  had 
drawn  six  millions,  and  upwards,  for  the  same 
end !  The  American  whale  fishermen  never  had 
a  cent  of  bounty  in  all  their  lives ! 

These  sailors,  too,  have  been  the  best  friends 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  fisheries  reach  the  inter- 
ests of  every  class  of  our  people.  Oh,  how  many 
brave  spirits  have  been  the  victims  of  mutiny 
and  massacre,  because  the  government  remained 
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ao  long  indifferent  to  the  &te  of  seamen,  or  the 

means  to  advance  their  welfiure  I 

The  capture  of  the  ship  Mentor,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, December  6,  1831,  illustrates  our  position. 
That  vessel  struck  the  rocks  near  the  Pelew  Is- 
lands, fua  then  mentioned  an  any  chart,  and,  after 
losing  an  officer  and  part  of  her  crew  among  the 
breakers,  the  captain  and  remainder  of  the  crew 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  natives.  The  recital 
of  the  death  of  some  of  these,  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  others,  and  their  escape,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  those  left  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pelew  chiefis,  is  enough  to  sicken 
the  heart  of  the  most  obdurate. 


SECTION   n. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  "Are  the  lives 
of  our  mariners  less  precious  than  those  of  for- 
eigners ?''  We  know  that  many  ships,  freighted 
with  human  souls,  have  sailed  from  our  coasts, 
never  to  return.  Other  nations  have  not  paused, 
under  like  circumstances,  to  consider  the  expense. 
The  fVench  expedition  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  La 
Peroose,  who  commanded  the  Boussole,  and  As- 
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tarolabe,  in  1791,  was  more  oreditaUe  to  that  go- 
vernment than  all  its  discoveries.  The  kings  of 
Denmark  bound  themselves,  by  their  coronation 
oaths,  to  protect  their  inhabitants  when  exposed 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  So,  England  no  sooner 
knew  that  several  of  her  whale  ships  were  locked 
into  the  Arctic  seas,  than  the  Admiralty  antici^ 
pated  the  government.  The  expedition  was  fit- 
ted out,  and  the  distinguished  Captain  Ross  ten- 
dered the  command.  And  the  French  govern- 
ment, subsequently,  on  learning  the  loss  of  the 
Silloise,  in  the  polar  seas,  offered  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  any  nation  that  might  extri- 
cate the  suffering  crew. 

Mr.  Re3molds  found  the  charts  given  of  the 
Pacific  defective,  and  islands,  like  the  Gallapago 
group,  without  any  chart  indications  whatever. 
The  American  whalers,  therefore,  were  the  con- 
stant prey  of  the  natives.  Our  consul,  at  Oahu, 
wrote,  at  that  time,  to  Commodore  Downs,  that 
often  fifty  or  sixty  Americans  were  confined  in 
the  fort^  and  not  a  single  whaler  entered  without 
mutiny  ensuing,  and  constant  desertion  thereby 
occurring.  Similar  reports  were  made  from  other 
consulates  ;  all  going  to  prove  that  no  commercial 
and  free  people  should  withhold  their  contribu 
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tJoM,  while  a  «pot  of  ground  remains  on  the 

irhole  earth  unexplored ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  showed,  by  the  most  incontesta- 
ble evidence,  that  the  national  dignity  and  honor 
dalled  for  the  expedition  he  had  matured  for  the 
United  States  ;  that  our  commanding  position,  as 
a  commercial  nation,  required  it,  that  nature  and 
her  laws  must  be  better  understood,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  so  much  mind  is  ready  to  act 
upon  matter,  in  subserving  the  great  purposes  of 
life  ;  and  that  the  astonishing  progress  we  had 
made,  imposed  the  duty  upon  our  statesmen  of 
making  surveys  of  new  islands,  remote  seas,  and 
unknown  territory.  He,  therefore,  conceived  a 
plan  for  omr  first  national  exploration,  which 
should  be  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  and  proposed  that  an  enlightened  body 
of  naval  officers  should  be  joined  harmoniously 
with  a  corps  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
country. 

Not  only  to  attain  to  high  southern  latitudes, 
but  to  explore  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  running  down  the  longitude  among  the 
islands,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  especially 
south  to  the  very  shores  of  Asia,  was  the  field  to 
which   Mr.   Reynolds   invited   the   attention   of 
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Congress  and  the  country.  His  views  of  the 
detail  were  in  exact  accordance  with  ihose  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Jefiferson,  in  1803,  in  instructions 
he  gave  to  Merriwether  Lewis,  for  the  expediticMi 
across  the  continent.  This  letter  settled  the  con- 
stitutional scruples  of  the  strictest  construction- 
ists, and  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Delaration 
of  Independence  by  the  same  author  t 


SECTION  m. 

A  religious  not  less  than  a  commercial  view 
called  now  for  this  enterprise.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  make  known  the /'salvation  of  our  Gk)d 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth "  but  i^  pursuing  geo- 
graphy as  a  science.  God,  in  His  wise  provi- 
dence, left  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth 
for  man's  investigation,  and  has  stimulated  this 
exertion  by  the  ** unsearchable  riches  of  Christ!" 
The  Bible  and  missions  follow  the  moral  and 
political  movements  of  this  nation,  and  are  dose 
to  the  American  navigator  who  ploughs  the  ocean 
for  new  islands  or  continents ! 

And  while  patriotism,  science,  and  commerce 
have  interests,  that  of  the  Protestant  faith  has 
stiU  more  staked  upon  these  results!    In  this 
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oonnectioii  with  the  utility  of  American  researches, 
let  us  remember  that  those  nations  most  prover- 
bial for  wealth  have  scarcely  a  name  in  history, 
while  the  hardship  and  adventure  of  others,  even 
thou|^  they  failed  to  be  successM,  have  been 
entitled  to  admiration  and  respect. 

It  is  well  known  that  but  two  outlets  exist  to 
the  Northern  Polar  Seas ;  these  are  Bhering's 
Straits  and  the  Spitzbergen  Seas.  Mr.  Reynolds 
clearly  demonstrated  why  the  British  navigators 
had  failed  in  finding  a  northwest  passage,  which 
resulted  entirely  from  adhering  pertinaciously  to 
the  injudicious  instructions  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty. He  maintained  that  the  existence  of 
this  passage  was  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt, 
and  could  be  attained  by  keeping  mid-channel 
through  Bhering's  Straits  and  rounding  the  head- 
land of  our  continent,  thence  into  the  Seas  of 
Spitsbergen.  He  insisted,  from  the  results  of 
personal  experience,  that  ice  is  never  found  in 
the  main  ocean,  remote  from  the  land — not  even 
at  the  Pole  itself!  And  all  subsequent  investiga- 
tion has  confirmed  that  assertion. 

The  entire  surrounding  coast  of  the  North 
Polar  Seas  is  inhabited.  The  Laplanders  and 
Pins  occupy  the  European  part ;  the  Samayedes 
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and  other  rude  tribes  the  Asiatic  part,  and  they 
subsist  on  reindeer  and  iGuBh — ^the  Esquimaux  race 
oocupy  the  Amerioan  part»  Many  large  riven  of 
Asia  send  their  sluggish  currents  of  fresh  water 
into  the  Polar  Seas,  This  cause,  on  such  an  eiE- 
tent  of  coast,  produces  ice,  which  is  drifted  bj 
northern  currents,  in  the  spring,  between  Green- 
land and  Spitsbergen.  It  there  collects^  and  is 
finally  forced  by  pressure  into  the  adjacent  bays 
and  islands.  This  was  the  route  on  which  the 
British  expedition  was  bound,  and  necessarily 
impeded  it. 

It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Reynolds  projected  the  first  scientific  expedition, 
there  was  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of 
square  miles  in  the  southern  hemisphere  that  had 
never  felt  the  footprint  of  man  I  Nor  had  the 
keel  of  a  single  navigator  ever  divided  its 
waters!  Who  can  tolerate  such  culpable  na- 
tional neglect?  Some  may  inquire,  were  no 
efforts  made  before  those  of  this  American  to 
explore  the  high  southern  latitudes  ?  We  answer 
that,  in  1772,  Captain  Cook,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Freneau,  made  the  first  voyage  in 
search  of  a  southern  continent.  They  got  as  fSur 
as  sixty-eight  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  there 
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encountered  ice  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  thick- 
mess.  It  concentrated  around  the  vessels,  and, 
sooner  than  attempt  to  go  around  the  ice — sum- 
mer having  almost  closed — Captain  Cook  retro^^ 
graded,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  other  discoveries 
northward. 

Had  Cook  possessed  then  the  information  Rey- 
nolds did,  in  1834,  he  would  have  selected 
mother  meridian  and  pursued  his  journey  south! 
For  Reynolds  proved  that  sune  ice  to  have  come 
from  large  islands  east  from  Palmer's  Land. 


SECTION   IV. 

In  1773,  Captain  Cook  left  New  Zealand  on 
his  second  search  for  southern  lands.  But  again 
the  ice  arrested  his  progress ;  and  he  declared  it 
his  opinion  that  the  mass  of  crystallization  ex- 
tended to  the  Pole,  or  joined  to  some  land  south- 
ward, which  must  be  as  frigid  and  sterile  as  the 
ice  itself. 

Weddell,  who  attained  in  his  day  to  a  higher 
parallel  than  had  been  reached  by  any  other 
man,  did  not  agree  with  Cook  at  all,  as  to  the 
ice  extending  to  the  Pole.  His  views  encouraged 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  confirmed  his  own  experience, 
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althou^  he  denied  Weddell's  assertion  that  cold 
was  more  intense  in  the  distant  Antarctic  regions 
than  in  the  Arctic.  Briscol  suhsequently  went 
out  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Enderhy,  of  London, 
in  a  whale  ship,  in  1832,  and  the  existence  of 
southern  land  seemed  to  have  had  confirmation 
by  him.  But  the  mainland  taken  by  him,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  had  been  visited  by  our 
own  sealers  fifteen  years  before,  and  furs  were 
taken  then,  by  our  people,  in  the  American 
name ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  had  beheld,  on  board  two  vessels 
— one  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  other  of 
eighty  tons  burden — ^the  castellated  region  of 
the  Antarctic,  with  its  floating  pyramids  of  ice ; 
and  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  nine- 
tieth degree,  or  South  Pole,  could  be  reached  by 
the  navigator,  and  that  the  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  country,  in  connection  with  other 
objects  of  the  enterprise. 

Without  government  patronage  he  had  sought 
adventure,  and  satisfied  himself;  and  he  plead, 
earnestly,  before  the  Congress  of  his  country, 
that  it  might  sanction  his  project,  only  to  add 
new  lustre  to  the  annals  of  American  philosophy, 
and  add  nautical    glories  to  the  imperishable 
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honor  which  connects  itself  with  that  name.  He 
appealed  to  his  countrywomen,  at  the  same  tune, 
and  contended  that  "  their  views  oJT  public  meas- 
ures were  the  silken  and  golden  threads  in  public 
opinion."  And,  when  we  consider  that  the  jew- 
els which  Isabella  suspended  from  her  person, 
enriched  the  world  with  a  continent,  when  mon- 
archs  hesitated,  and  ministers  disputed,  with  ve- 
hemence and  weak  superlativeness,  we  shall  not 
disclaim  the  fact,  that  it  was  woman,  truly,  who 
gave  new  hopes  to  liberty,  when  the  race  from 
whence  it  sprung  was  almost  lost ! 

When  our  republic  was  in  its  infancy,  the 
great  Catharine,  of  Russia,  sent  to  General 
Washington  a  request  for  the  vocabularies  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  in  our  country.  The  result  of 
this  gave  rise  to  a  new  science,  which  she  insti- 
tuted, and  has  modified  the  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons of  every  language  in  Europe,  which  this 
science  of  philology  now  pervades. 

After  Mr.  Reynolds'  admirable  expos6  of  the 
nature  and  utility  of  the  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1836,  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  no  longer  doubted  it  was 
fiilly  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  government. 
And,  on  the  14th  of  the  succeeding  month,  they 
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demonstrated  that  wise  eoncuvrenee,  by  giving 
to  it  the  sanction  of  law.  It  was  clearly  manifest 
that,  by  it,  the  capital  of  human  knowledge  woiiU 
be  extended,  the  boundaries  of  science  enlarged, 
and  a  substantial  fSBune  would,  thereby,  be  added 
to  our  great  republic. 


SBCTION  V. 

Our  statesmen  were,  then,  convinced  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  point  out 
harbors  for  our  seamen,  and  save  them  firom 
captivity,  shipwreck, '  and  fiunine,  on  unknown 
coasts,  rather  than  to  keep  a  useless  fleet  up  the 
Mediterranean,  to  contract  the  follies  and  vices  of 
European  aristocracies ;  they,  therefore,  rightly 
estimated  the  value  of  this  American  deed,  by 
the  moral  sublimity  of  the  motives  which  had 
incited  it.  Congratulatory  letters  from  men, 
eminent  for  learning  and  science,  came  to  ICr. 
Reynolds  from  all  sections  of  the  country ;  and 
a  full  interchange  of  their  views  as  to  the  per- 
sonnel  of  the  expedition  was  thus  elicited. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Paulding  suggested  the  frigate 
'' Macedonia"  should  be  attached  for  the  benefit 
of  Bcientific  pursuits  and  occupations ;  and  that 
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CSaptain  Ofttesby  Jones  should  be  appointed  to  the 
command.  James  E.  De  Kaj  thought  the  em- 
ployment of  scientific  citizens  of  the  6ountry  a 
am  quA  non,  with  such  an  harmonious  arrange^ 
ment  as  should  impartially  reward  whoever  mig^t 
merit  distinction.  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  regarded  the  expedition  so  vital  to  na- 
tional honor,  whether  as  connected  with  science, 
Bavigation,  commerce,  or  the  humanity  of  the 
eoontry,  that  he  urged,  with  ^reat  pertinacity, 
the  acquisition  of  the  highest  scientific  talent  it 
possessed,  without  regard  to  the  expense ;  that 
meteorology,  zoology,  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
geology,  mineralogy  I  magnetism,  and  electricity^ 
osteology,  entomology,  ornithology,  and  natural 
history,  generally,  might  each  command  its  ap- 
propriate investigation. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Rodman,  of  New  Bedford,  the 
home  of  the  mariner,  gave  vent  to  his  national 
md  natxural  fervor  at  the  same  period,  when  ad- 
dressing his  American  brother : 

"  I  ooDgratolAte  jon  on  the  snoceas  of  jour  darling  plan,  and 
BOW  there  is  a  hope  of  a  national  dnty  being  perfonned.  I  see  no 
waj  that  we  can  look  for  improvement,  bat  by  the  means  which, 
through  jour  exertions,  mars  than  thoM  of  any  other  man  IMng, 
m  w>w  appropriated  for  it;  and  maj  Heaven  blesa  you  and  the 
inlerprifle." 
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Thus  did  Mr.  Reynolds  soon  ooncenfarate  1 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  people.  The  seam 
felt  a  thrill  of  inward  joy  to  find  preparationa  1 
a  more  stable  protection,  and  the  mercha 
breathed  more  fireely  when  he  saw  that  the  moi 
influence  of  the  nation  was  about  to  be  cast  up 
the  side  of  commercial  intelligence  and  entc 
prise.  But  such  had  been  the  advancement  < 
the  age,  that  geographical  discoveries  and  i 
amended  chart,  would  not  alone  satisfy  the  xtt 
or  the  wants  of  our  country.  Animate  as  wi 
as  inanimate  creation  needed,  therefore,  a  critic 
examination.  And  commanders  of  liberal  min 
and  expanded  views  became  essentially  necessa 
to  the  expedition.  In  this  spirit,  Hon.  Jos.  Del 
field,  President  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Hi 
tory  of  New  York,  after  thanking  Mr.  Reynol 
for  the  fund  of  information  he  had  been,  throuj 
him,  enabled  to  communicate  to  that  Institutio 
said: 

'  Toot  [BeyndldB^  eflbrts  hare  been  so  fut  erowned  with  m 
cess.  Tour  fonner  servioes,  present  exertions,  snd  the  better  {m 
of  a  life  devoted  to  the  South  Sea  disooveries,  have  identified  3 
with  the  expedition.  We  have  long  watched  jour  untiring  ez 
tions  in  this  matter,  and  trust  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  wisi 
of  your  friends  are  to  be  gratified  in  learning  that  the  superintei 
enoe  or  directkm  of  tiie  dvil  dq>artment  is  to  be  obiefly  oocnntt 
to  you." 
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SBOTION  VI. 

The  time  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  wbfen 
tiie  gratification  of  discharging  the  debt  for  prac- 
tical sdence  and  intelligence,  too  long  due  foreign 
nations,  could  be  experienced.  How  ?  By  taking 
our  national  stand  on  the  same  platform  of  prac- 
tical intelligence.  This  was  ihe^rst  opportunity, 
tad  is  it  wonderful  with  what  eagerness  our  wise 
and  prudent  men  embraced  it  ? 

Winslow  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  of  Boston,  in  common  with  other  friends, 
addressed  the  Author  of  the  expedition : 

"I  eongratalate  jou  an  the  saccessfol  termination  of  your  appli- 
esdon  to  Congress,  in  behalf  of  a  South  Sea  Expedition.  It  was  to 
joar  umneasured  zeal  and  nntiring  exertions  that  this  great  nnder- 
taking  owes  its  existence ;  and  I  learn,  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
it  8tin  oontinoes  to  hare  the  advantage  of  yonr  personal  presence 
md  experieooe.^ 

And  as  science  as  well  as  commerce  relied  on 
this  exploration  to  enlarge  their  boundaries,  Mr. 
Lewis  urged  the  propriety  of  a  practical  anato- 
mist to  accompany  the  expedition,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  advancement  of  natural  history. 

So  desirable  did  it  seem  in  all  eyes  that  this, 

the  first  American  voyage  of  discovery,  should 
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worthy  of  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  na- 
tion, that  the  whole  mercantile  influence  of  the 
country  looked  upon  it  as  eminently  conducive  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country,  as 
weU  aa  to  human  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Hon.  H.  D.  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  in  address- 
ing Mr.  Reynolds,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
calling  men  of  real  science  to  its  aid — ^men  of  the 
same  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  persever- 
ance, as  those  who  had  distinguished  expeditions 
of  the  kind  in  the  Old  World. 

^^  Bat,"  said  he^  ^^  to  yon  who  have  stadied  the  snhject  so  folly, 
and  devoted  to  it  so  mnch  thought  and  experience,  it  is  scaroelj 
necessary  to  say  anything  as  to  the  contemplated  arrangemeni." 

It  was  SO  manifest  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  ma- 
turing his  plan,  had  consulted  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean voyagers  of  discovery,  that  there  appeared 
an  entire  unanimity  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
scientific  corps  of  the  country,  as  to  the  solid 
additions  which  would  be  added  thereby  to  the 
treasures  of  knowledge.  So  we  find  Hon.  Henry 
Junius  Nott,  suggesting  the  expediency  of  con- 
fining men  to  a  single  branch  of  science,  if  possi- 
ble, and  insisting  on  the  importance  of  having 
an  individual  familiar  with  the  languages  and 
with  philology. 
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^The  oommennal  inyestigatioiia,*'  said  Mr.  Kott,  to  the  satbor, 
^I  presume  fou  will  take  under  jonr  own  charge.  I  am  happy  to 
learn  the  vojage  to  the  South  Pacific  ia  resolved  on,  and  one  of 
jonr  actiTi^,  peneyerance,  and  practical  good  sense,  is  to  be  con* 
nected  with  it." 

^I  hare  often  had  this  question  pnt  to  me,"  writes  Captain 
Thomas  AP  0.  Jones,  ^'as  to  ^iohat  situation^  if  any,  wiU  Mr. 
Reynold$  occupy  in  the  expedition  V 

^  The  answer,  I  presume,  is  with  yourself;  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  to  you,  and  your  unwearied  ezertiooa,  is  due  the  credit 
of  90  interesting  the  public  on  the  subject,  as  to  induce  Congress  to 
pass  the  law.  Who,  then,  has  a  better  claim  to  participate  in  ita 
UnlSf  and  to  share  its  honors,  than  he  who  may  Justly  be  called  the 
originator  of  the  voyage  ?  Who  can  bring  so  much  valuable  know- 
ledge, derived  from  various  sources,  eome  of  which  you  alone  haiee 
been  permitted  to  drawfrom^  a»  you  could  t  I  mean  not  to  flatter, 
when  I  say,  not  another  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

"Then  it  cannot  be  doabted  but  that  any  commander,  qualified 
to  conduct  the  enterprise  as  the  law  contemplates,  as  well  as  the 
executive  head  under  whose  auspices  it  will  be  sent  out,  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  your  services,  to  aid  them  in  organizing  the 
scientific  department,  and  further  identify  you  with  the  expedition, 
bj  assigning  yon  some  honorable  station  in  it.** 

Captain  Jones,  in  this  same  letter,  showed,  by 
luminous  argument,  why  a  frigate  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  ;  why  able  oflScers  should 
be  engaged  for  that  particular  service  ;  why  it 
should  be  both  of  a  military  and  scientific  char- 
acter ;  and  why  Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds,  the  great 
projector,  was  entitled  to  paramount  considera- 
tion in  its  connection. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  had,  up  to 
that  moment,  done  nothing  but  abandon  its  own 
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survey  of  the  coast ;  that  its  books,  maps,  and 
charts,  were  but  the  imperfect  productions  of 
private  individuals  ;  that  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  even  Spain,  had  acquired  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas,  was 
continually  humiliating  Americans,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  national  and  individual  mortification 
abroad.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  Hon«  Caleb 
Gushing,  present  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  thus  ad« 
dressed  Mr.  Reynolds : 

^^  I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  yon  for  the  mteeei^^  exertions 
yon  have  made  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  pnblio,  and  of  Con- 
gress, to  this  snbjeot;  and  I  hope  that  Justice  will  be  done  to  yon 
in  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  expedition.^ 

When  at  Madrid,  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Navarette,  a  distinguished  author  and,  then,  su- 
perviser  of  the  government  bureau  of  maps  and 
charts,  in  showing  Mr.  Cu£^ng  the  advances  of 
science,  in  all  other  enlightened  nations,  referred 
to  the  total  absence  of  any  from  the  opulent  na- 
tion of  the  United  States.  For,  even  at  that 
time,  Topino  had  reaped  precious  results  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  Spain,  and  she  had  not  been 
idle  in  collecting  charts  of  the  East  and  West 
India  seas. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Thkrb  was  another  problem  whidi  this  expe- 
dition was  well  caknilated  to  solve,  and  in  which 
^rery  American  has  the  deepest  interest;  and 
tiiis  was  the  source  of  the  aboriginal  population 
of  America.  And  strong  hopes  were  now  enter- 
tained that  some  American  might  by  these  means 
explain  it.  We  had  already  taken  the  prize  medal 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  original  languages  of  our  country; -Mr. 
Duponceau,  our  countryman,  was  the  author. 
But  the  &ult  of  our  people  has  been  to  study 
man  too  little,  and  hence  the  neglect  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,  speech. 

In  order  to  disseminate  the  benefits  of  our  well 
organized  society,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
our  heaven  ordained  government,  we  are  called, 
as  a  people,  to  place  high  before  mankind  our 
elevated  system  of  morals,  and  our  pure  Protes- 
tant religion. 
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Who  doubts  that  the  science  of  philology,  now 
eliciting  the  attention  of  the  most  remarkable 
talent  of  Europe,  got  its  first  impulse  from  a 
woman  ?  We  all  know  that,  ^hen  Catharine  the 
Great,  of  Russia,  made  her  vocabulary  of  two 
hundred  names,  and  sent  it  to  President  Wash- 
ington, for  specimens  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
North  America,  which  he  furnished,  that  she  no 
more  penetrated  the  vastness  of  that  effort  to 
the  world,  than  did  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  com- 
prehend the  brilliant  results  to  chemical  science, 
when  he  deduced  observations  from  a  frog,  sus- 
pended on  an  iron  hook !  No  more  than  New- 
ton, as  he  watched  the  apple  which  fell  from  his 
tree,  foresaw  its  effect  on  the  laws  of  gravitation ! 

The  facts^  then,  alone  are  needed,  to  bring  to 
philology  the  prestige  Cuvier  has  given  to 
geology!  These  must  be  had  by  studying  the 
unwritten  languages  of  the  earth.  In  no  other 
way,  can  we  reach  the  affuiity  one  nation  bears  to 
another.  This  science  already  has  dispelled  much 
that  was  fabulous  and  superstitious.  The  gypsies, 
a  remarkable  race,  dispersed  over  Europe,  and 
occasionally  migrating  to  our  own  country,  are 
shown  by  their  language  to  belong  to  Hindastan, 
and  not  Egypt,  as  was  supposed.     The  Hunga- 
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rian  and  Laplander,  though  geographically  apart, 
are  found  to  have  a  common  origin.  The  Sand- 
wich-Islander and  the  inhabitant  of  Otaheite, 
though  twenty-five  thousand  miles  distant, 
sprang  from  one  family !  Seeing,  therefore,  how 
great  an  addition  might  be  made  to  this  science, 
by  the  American  exploration  to  the  South .  Seas, 
Hon.  John  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  ofifered 
Mr.  Reynolds  his  suggestions  on  the  great  impor- 
tance of  employing  a  competent  individual  for  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  in  which,  so  much  of 
moment  to  the  country  might  be  attained. 


SECTION   I. 


Nor  were  his  thoughts  on  this  matter  peculiar, 
for  we  find  similar  suggestions,  supported  by 
argument  and  learning,  from  the  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Charles  Anthon  of  New  York.  It  has 
been  a  favorite  theory  with  the  learned  professor, 
that  the  early  races  of  the  American  continent 
were  identical  with  those  from  whence  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  descended. 
The  mummies  found  in  the  caves  of  the  West, 
with  the  accompanying  fabrics,  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Sandwich,  and  other  islands  of  the 
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pMific*  The  kn^uage^  which  would  dedde  tibe 
question,  he  thought,  the  expedition  would  thmi 
test  All  tiie  knowledge  of  the  Indo-G^rmanie 
lanfi^uages  was  acquired  by  this  sdenoe,  and  this 
might  be  the  time  to  fill  the  gap  in  tiie  early  his- 
tory of  the  American  nation  1 

Mr.  Reynolds,  like  his  friend,  had  givMi  mudi 
research  to  this  subject,  and  they  alike  concluded, 
as  we  believe  justiy,  that  the  North  American 
Indians  never  were  the  original  settlers  (^American 
soil  / 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  joy  of  Pro- 
fessor  Anthon  was  soon  indicated  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  supposing  he  had  accepted  the  appointment 
of  corresponding  secretary,  in  the  intended  South 
Sea  expedition,  he  referred  to  it  as  a  just  mark 
of  executive  fiekvor  ;  and  adds : 


^^  K I  know  yon  well  (and  oar  long  aocjaauitftDce  leadi  me 
I  have  some  claim  to  that  privilege),  no  one  coold  hare  been  selected 
at  the  head  of  the  scientific  corps,  better  oalcolated  to  bring  aH 
things  into  fail  operation,  and  to  direct  them  in  soch  a  way,  at 
most  lead  to  oltimate  success.  A  mere  naval  officer  would  not  have 
answered  for  such  a  post.  A  mere  civilian  would  have  been 
equaUy  unfit  An  individual  was  required,  who  should  be  ooavar* 
sant  with  both  element<«,  and  in  whom  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
should  be  found.  Kot  the  re^iult  of  information  obtained  from 
others,  bv.t  the  offtptUn^  qf  hi$  own  matured  and  manly  intdUoL 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  oar  executive  has  had  the  good  sense  and 
diBcrimination  to  seleet  such  an  individuaL    It  would  have  beta 
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$09  bad  iv  iflKi^icr  to  Iuits  TMped  the  harreit  o^  pvaiflfl^  after 
your  untiring  exertions  had  fostered  so  goodly  a  crop.  Let  me  oon- 
gntnlate  yon,  and  express  the  earnest  hope  of  the  final  sncoesi, 
whieh  awaiia  yoaiMli^  yomr  oompamooiy  and  our  oonmon  ooantry.** 

Professor  Josiah  F.  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College, 
lOon  seconded  the  motion  of  Professor  Anthon, 
ior  an  anthropologist  and  philologist.  To  the 
former,  the  physical  conformations,  features, 
complexions,  habits,  customs,  political  institu** 
tioDB,  languages,  traditions,  hterature,  and,  above 
all,  the  moral  and  religious  impressions  of  the 
people,  belonged  for  investigation.  To  the  lat- 
ter, the  phonology,  or  sound  of  language,  its  rad- 
ical words,  its  syntax,  etc.  Thus,  the  connection 
of  the  different  tribes  of  men  can  be  learned,  and 
their  common  origin  defined  ;  their  progress  and 
present  location.  This  discovery  in  language  is 
a  new  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  will 
become  the  best  means  of  learning  its  operations. 

Except  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,,  in  Central 
Africa,  the  South  Sea  explorations  promised 
more  new  facts  from  an  investigation  of  the 
-  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  than  any  part 
of  the  known  world.  Professor  Charles  Ghray, 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
zealous  in  support  of  the  expedition,  communi* 

3* 
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cated  with  Mr.  Reynolds  upon  the  necessity  of  % 
practical  botanist  to  be  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition. We  remember  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany set  an  example,  worthy  of  imitation,  in  the 
splendid  botanical  collections  of  her  Wallich; 
and,  in  a  commercial,  as  well  as  purely  scientific 
view,  it  seemed  impossible  to  compute  the  value 
of  vegetable  discoveries  ^to  the  enterprise  of  the 
nation. 

Zoology,  too,  came  in  for  its  proper  and  im- 
portant share  in  Mr.  Reynolds'  programme  of 
the  South  Sea  expedition.  He  perceived  that 
the  original  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  was  rapidly  changing  ;  that 
the  globe  itself  was  occupied  by  a  race  of  people, 
totally  unlike  their  early  progenitors,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  say  from  whence  our 
own  species  sprang  ;  and  that  very  much  may  be 
gathered  from  the  animals,  which  are  found,  in  a 
newly  discovered  coimtry,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  tortoise^  huge 
and  helpless,  for  example,  would  not  have  been 
found  at  the  Ghtlapagos  had  it  not  been  evidently 
useful  to  that  people.  With  these  ideas.  Dr. 
Charles  Pickering,  of  Philadelphia,  pressed  upon 
Mr.  Rejmolds  the  great  propriety  of  giving  to 
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tiiis  branch  of  science  the  amplest  scope  for  in- 
vestigation. 

SECTION    n. 

The  patriotism  which  dictated  Mr.  Reynolds 
to  collect  all  possible  Ught,  in  aid  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  fully  impressed,  at  this  period,  upon 
the  inteUigence  of  the  country.  The  safety  of 
our  commerce,  and  our  seamen,  and  the  national 
honor,  were  all  involved.  The  three  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  had  concentrated  all  the  knowledge 
of  a  maritime  nature  on  the  globe,  and  now, 
the  first  step  to  place  us  in  their  rank  in  mari- 
time discoveries,  was  presented !  Hon.  A.  Beau- 
mont, of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Pe- 
ter S.  Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia,  expressed 
similar  views  in  their  letters  to  the  author  of  the 
expedition,  at  the  same  period. 

When  the  bill,  authorizing  the  exploration,  was 
on  its  final  passage  in  the  House,  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  members  voted  for  it,  headed  by 
the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  then  that 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamer,  of  Ohio,  the  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  addressed  that  honor- 
able body.     Mr.  H.  said  : — 

"He  had  knoirn  ReynoldB  from  his  boyhood,  and  knew  him 
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wen.  He  oime  from  bb  ndc^borhood,  in  Oliio,  whan  be  wm 
educated,  and  studied  law.  He  was  a  man  of  as  pure  piindplMi 
and  fiur  character,  as  any  man  on  that  floor.  His  eflbrls  in  this 
cause  had  heen  wholly  free  from  any  selfish  consideratJona,  and,  in 
all  he  had  done,  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  to  promote  it,  he 
had  been  actuated  by  those  feelings  of  patriotism  which  should  ani- 
mate every  American  heart  He  had  no  doabt,  if  the  expedition 
was  authorized,  Mr.  Reynolds  would-be  employed  to  accompany 
it;  for  he  possessed  more  information  in  regard  to  those  seaa,  aad 
was,  every  way,  better  ealeulated  to  make  the  e^Mditlon  what  \% 
ought  to  be,  than  any  man  within  the  circle  of  his  aoquaintance. 
He  was  in  possession  of  all  the  fiMSts  in  reftrenee  to  that  povtioB  of 
the  c^obe  which  was  to  be  examined  and  explored,  and  he  poasessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  ERs  writings  had  at- 
tracted the  att.ntion  of  men  of  letters;  and  literary  societies  and 
institutions  had  conferred  upon  him  some  of  the  highest  honon 
they  had  to  bestow.  Still,  this  gentleman,  who  was  an  honor  to 
Ohio,  and  the  whole  country,  might  not  aooompany  the 
But  that  isict  would  have  no  influence  upon  his  course.  Mr.  H. 
authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Reynolds*  zeal  for  the  success  of  the 
measure,  and  Ibr  the  interest  of  the  expedition,  would  continue  na* 
abated ;  and  whatever  he  could  do  to  ensure  its  prosperous  termi- 
'  nation  would  be  oheerftilly  performed." 

Public  opinion,  the  great  moral  element  of 
triumph,  was  now  strongly  on  the  side  of  thi« 
national  enterprise.  Members  of  eight  different 
State  Legislatures,  viz. :  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  had  reconmiended  it 
to  Congress. 

The  East  India  Marine  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  members  had  doubled  either  Gape 
Horn  or  .the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pressed  it  with 
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and  fervor.  Two  distinguished  oommanders 
he  American  Na^y,  Commodore  Downs  and 
tain  Jones,  defined  its  utility,  and  urged  it  as 
rmctieal  business  affair,  and  adopted  every 
V  expressed  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  able 
ress  before  the  Committee  of  Naval  Aflfairs. 
lie  subject  of  the  expedition,  be  it  remem- 
k1,  had  been  for  eight  years  before  Congress, 
m  it  was  finally  authorized.  It  had  been 
se  adopted*  by  the  House,  and  once  by  the 
ate  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these 
dutions  passed  in  1827,  '28,  the  bill  in  1828, 

which  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  for 
kt  of  time.  The  want  of  funds  prevented  the 
',  action  of  Congress  being  made  effective, 
thoughts  of  disunion  then  entered  into  their 
tulations  of  this  expedition.  On  the  contrary, 
hing  seemed  so  well  designed  to  render  a 
>ple,  one  and  indivisible. 
t  was  in  all  respects  'such  a  one  as  Thomas 
ferson  endorsed,  when  he  sent  Lewis  and  Clark 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  open  the  resources 
the  country,  commune  with  the  nations,  and 
.  to  the  treasures  of  science  and  general 
ional  intelligence.  It  was  but  a  counterpart 
those  instructions,  given  by  Mr«  Monroe  in 
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1822,  to  Major  Long,  and  those  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  the  geologist, 
when  the  government  sent  him  to  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAssler  made  charts  of  materials  he  got 
within  the  very  sight  of  our  coast.  Gkdnej  had 
discovered  a  channel  at  the  City  of  New  York, 
two  feet  deeper  than  any  known  to  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  or  the  most  sagacious  pilot.  If  sudi 
exhibitions  of  nautical  science  were  to  be  made 
upon  our  constantly  travelled  waters,  how  much 
more  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  commercial  marine,  need  this  survey  in  the 
South  Seas  ?  For  as  far  North  or  South  as  our 
naval  fleet  had  penetrated,  it  never  lost  view  of 
our  commercial  marine.  Commerce  is  to  our 
country  the  very  pulsation  of  life !  Its  myste- 
rious channels  make  the  revenues,  and  supply 
the  means  by  which  we  exist  as  a  nation !  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  supreme  legislature,  and  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  people,  therefore,  to 
give  every  facility  to  its  advancement ! 


SECTION  in. 


Hon.  Michael  Hoffman,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Naval  Affairs  in  1828,  requested  Mr. 
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Reynolds  to  fiimish  in  writing,  or  otherwise,  the 
advantages  to  commerce,  by  the  exploring  expe- 
dition to  the  South.  So  entirely  satisfactory  was 
Mr.  Reynolds'  response,  so  full  of  interesting 
detail,  so  familiar  with  the  rank  of  every  article 
(^commercial  benefit,  that  on  the  14th  of  March, 
Mr.  Ripley  reported,  that  the  information  the 
committee  had  thus  derived,  was  so  entirely  cor- 
roborated by  that  ftimished  through  experienced 
naval  officers,  who  had  made  reports  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  subject,  that 
they  recommended  the  appropriation  asked  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  reported  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  gave  briefly,  but  cogently,  his  rea- 
sons for  favoring  the  expedition  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  projected. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Reynolds'  report  of  September 
24th,  1828,  was  ordered  by  the  House,  and  it 
was  requested  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  that  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
naval  archives.  This  report  was  addressed  to 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  and  furnishes  a  well 
digested  mass  of  facts,  in  regard  to  the  islands, 
reefs,  commerce  and  hydrography  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans ;  and  which  it  is  incredible 
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almost  to  believe,  oould  have  been  acquired  by  . 
the  researches  of  a  single  man,  in  the  langest  \ 

■ 

lifetime  1 

Mr.  Reynolds  in  this  document  declared, 
'' Power,  judiciously  exhibited,  to  be  the  great 
peace-maker  of  the  world  I"  He  maintained  that 
it  was  for  our  interest  and  honor,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  capacitia  of  the  globe,  and  to  know 
what  resources  can  be  drawn  from  the  great  earn- 
man  of  nations,  the  ocean.  That  in  South 
America,  where  new  states  and  empires  had 
arisen,  our  navy  had  enforced  our  greatness  and 
our  prosperity  upon  them.  That  we  owed  it  to 
the  merchant,  who  had  put  millions  into  the  chan- 
nel of  trade,  before  one  cent  was  ever  given  by 
the  government  for  his  protection,  to  send  oiik 
this  United  States  naval  expedition,  on  his  ac- 
count. That  whale  ships  could  not  become  dis- 
coverers without  detriment  to  their  especial  ' 
interest  and  business  ;  that  the  Northwest  coast 
trader  had  a  more  definite  object  and  direct  path 
than  the  whaler.  That  we  could  no  more  suppwt 
our  national  importance  without  a  navy,  than 
our  navy  could  be  supported  without  commerce  1 
That  we  had  not  sent  forth  a  particle  of  our 
strength,  or  expended  a  dollar  of  our  money,  to 
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idd  to  the  commercial  and  geograpliical  informa- 
tion, except  in  partially  exploring  our  own  ter- 
ritory !  That  we  actually  conducted  our  prizes 
into  port,  by  the  maps  and  charts  of  the  people 
we  had  vanquished !  He  appealed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  if  it  was  honorable  to 
repose  on  the  knowledge  furnished  by  other 
nations,  and  remain  alt  the  time  idle  ? 

Tyre,  Greece,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Florence, 
eren  alter  their  opulence  was  gone,  left  the  means 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  honor  to  succeeding  ages. 
Their  commercial  and  naval  monuments  were 
left  standing!  As  the  Argonautic  expedition 
opened  a  new  path  to  commerce,  and  aggrandized 
its  own  country,  so  have  the  adventures  of  every 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  gratified  the 
avarice  or  pride  of  their  country,  and  been  the 
theme  of  commemoration  for  future  ages  I  Our 
commerce  has  been  extending  ever3rwhere  since 
we  became  a  nation,  and  yet  it  had  been  protected 
nowhere  I 

The  English,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  Nea- 
politan, Norwegian,  and  Barbary  powers,  had 
cheated  and  insulted  us.  They  laid  out  their 
milestones  and  guide-boards,  and  kept  us  in  lead- 
ing strings  I 
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''Theipiritot  the  iiAtion,'' laid  Mr. Beynold^  "iiarooMd, 
will  never  sleep  again;  honor,  Jnstioe,  feeling,  oonadoos  phjrifltf 
strength,  all  foii>id  it.  We  fear  no  storms,  no  ioebeigs,  no  monsti 
of  the  deep  in  any  sea.  We  will  oondnot  oorselres  with  pradeoei^ 
discretion  and  Judgment;  and  if  we  snooeed,  the  1^017  and  prait 
will  be  joon,  oitiwns  of  the  United  States.  If  we  perish  In  ov 
attempts,  we  alone  shall  sniler,  for  the  very  inqniiy  after  in  will 
redound  to  jonr  honor  I** 


SECTION  IV. 


The  memorial  of  the  people  of  Nantucket^ 
stated  that  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  islands,  ree&  and  shoals,  known  to  our 
whalemen,  not  laid  down  on  any  chart ;  and 
around  these,  floated  nearly  forty  thousand  tons 
of  our  shipping!  Think,  oh  think,  of  the 
amount  of  life  and  property  of  this  nation,  then 
at  the  mercy  of  concealed  dangers  ! 

Had  not  our  country  once  been  agitated  from 
centre  to  extreme  by  the  capture  of  a  few  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  the  powers  of  Barbary  ?  Did  not 
the  people  then  spontaneously  proffer  to  bear  the 
expense  of  their  liberation  ?  And  when  the  fate 
of  enterprising  navigators  depended,  probably, 
on  some  hidden  reef  or  island,  was  it  less  a 
duty  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  our  suffering 
countrymen  ?    The  touching  solicitude  Mr.  Rey- 
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Holds  felt  on  this  point,  is  best  expressed  in  his 
own  terse  and  beautiful  language  :     , 


ooiwpiraB  to  urge  tu  forward  at  this  time.  The 
tdrantage  of  oommeroe  to  soienoe  and  national  glory,  aeenifl  now 
to  be  aealed  and  sanctified  by  the  oalls  of  humanity  and  an  impe- 
rious dnty.  I  wish  not  to  be  importonate,  nor  do  I  fear  that  I  am, 
for  the  accnmnUted  weight  of  drcsnmstanoes  is  above  all  arga- 
meat  and  entreaty,  as  it  strikes  the  heart  and  the  onderstanding 
It  the  same  time. 

"The  fntore  safety  of  onr  mariners  demands  this  expedition ;  the 
adTszieement  of  commerce,  and  onr  navigating  interests  demand  it ; 
the  people  demand  it ;  and  onr  national  honor  cannot  suffer  this 
ftet  to  go  abroad,  and  not  carry  with  it  the  probability  of  some  effort 
hr  fotore  information  and  secarity." 

This  appeal,  so  characteristic  of  the  intellect 
and  energy  of  the  author,  recalls  the  remarks  of 
the  gifted  Irish  orator,  Burke,  in  his  celebrated 
speech  in  the  English  Parliament,  on  American 
conciliation : 

^^  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  Colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea 
by  their  fisheries,  yon  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar. 
Yon  snrely  thooght  those  aoqnisitions  of  valne,  for  they  seemed 
even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enter- 
priiring  employment  has  been  exercised,  ought  rather,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  have  raised  year  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir, 
what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of 
late  carried  on  the  whale  fisheries,  whilst  we  follow  them  among 
the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into 
the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Davis's  Straits; 
whilst  we  Are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  yito  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold ;  that 
they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  Serpent  of 


tbe  Sootli.    FalUwd  Iiland,  wUoh  teemed  too  renote  tmd 

tio  en  otject  for  the  grasp  of  Detionel  embitioOt  if  but  a  rtegeiel 

reeting-pleoe  iipthe  progreei  of  their  Tietorleue  tudaefajf, 

*^  Nor  u  the  eqninootiel  heet  more  diiooaragiiig  to  them  then  Ihe 
eoouBiileted  winter  of  both  the  Folee.  We  know  that  wfaBtt  eone 
of  them  draw  the  ttne,  end  etrike  the  harpoon,  on  tiie  eoeii  tf 
AfHee,  others  ran  the  longStadei  and  poime  tMr  gipntiit  gvne 
along  the  ooeet  of  BnudL  No  sea  bat  whet  !■  Tond  by  their  Mi- 
eriee.  No  oliaate  tint  te  not  witaeee  to  thdr  ftoHiL  Neithv  thi 
peweyeranee  of  Holland,  nor  the  eeti  vity  at  Branee,  DorthedeKtv- 
ons  and  firm  sagaoity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  eerried  thie  no^ 
periloiie  mode  of  hard  indostry  to  the  esteni  to  vh&eh  It  ibee  beee 
pashed  by  thie  raoent  people;  a  people  who  era  etUl,  ea  It  wen^  W 
in  the  grietlei  end  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.** 

Mr.  Reynolds  presented  to  Congress  a  list 
of  four  hundred  newly  discovered  islands,  run- 
ning Uirough  a  series  of  consecutive  years,  sad 
showed,  thereby,  that  a  thorough  examinatiou 
of  these  seas  was  needed,  to  encourage  that  class 
of  our  citizens  who  were  absolutely  engaged  in 
the  most  dangerous  service  known  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  our  com- 
merce.  The  coast  of  California  had  been  only 
imperfectly  surveyed,  Mr.  Bejmolds  stated,  at 
that  period ;  Vancouver  had  only  partially  ex- 
amined it,  from  Ceros  Island,  north ;  and  many 
islands,  bays,  harbors,  and  reeft,  on  that  portion 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  had  not  been  mapped.  That 
our  cruisers  had  extended  from  the  coasts  of 
Peru  and  Chili  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Naw 


Zailand,  and  the  Ides  of  Japan ;  and  several 
ireMols  had  been  wrecked  on  lelandB,  and  reeft, 
not  laid  down  1  He  Busfeained  himself  by  records 
which  ]Hroved  that  there  were,  then,  at  least,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons  of  shipping, 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  twelve  millions  of 
cq^ital  invested  in  the  whaling  and  far  business, 
on  our  coasts,  which  derived  from  the  govern- 
ment no  more  aid,  as  American  interests,  than 
those  of  Patagonia  or  New  Zealand  would  have 
received ! 

This  immense  fleet  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
sail,  from  forty  distinct  ports,  scattered  along  the 
seaboard  of  seven  different  States,  made  one 
tenth  of  all  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States ! 
And  the  fisheries,  alone,  even  at  that  time,  con- 
tributed over  six  millions,  annually,  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 


SECTION  V. 


And  now,  having  given  the  origin  of  the  First 
American  Exploring  Expedition,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  far  that  expedition  executed 
the  intention  of  Congress,  and  the  design  of  its 
diitiiigaishad  projector,  Hon.  J.  N.  Reynolds. 
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In  examining  into  the  detail  of  the  present  eqffi 
ecutive  action,  and  of  the  cabal  who  have  sou^hfe^ 
to  shear  firom  the  navy  of  our  country  so  muck:. 
of  its  glory,  the  author  found,  in  the  public  ar-^ 
chives,  a  case  so  remarkably  illustrative  of  the. 
same  mysterious  influence,-  so  eminent  for  deep, 
and  base  envy,  and  malignity  towards  elevated, 
merit,  which  characterized  this  present  action, 
that  she  at  once  seized  upon  the  facts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  origin  and  history  of  the  First 
American  Exploring  Expedition  ;  and  will  show 
that,  as  incompetent  officials  who  occupied^  but 
did  not  jftll^  positions  of  authority,   under  the 
government,  defeated  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
terprise, as  designed  by  its  author,  so  has  justice, 
to  the  wronged  covered  with  denunciation  the 
men,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing defeated  the  spirit  and  intent,  nay,  the  very 
letter  of   the  law,   which  authorized  the   late 
•'  Navy  Retiring  Board !" 

A  year  after  the  law  of  Congress  ordering  the 
expedition,  its  departure  seemed  more  and  more 
doubtful  in  the  public  view.  The  people  could 
not  account  for  the  delay,  as  the  commissioners 
had  reported  to  the  President,  in  January,  1836, 
that  the  Macedonia  could  be  ready  for  sea  Id 
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lays.    It  was  now  1837 !    Hon.  Mahlon 

K>n  was  known  to  have  opposed  the  en- 

^  in  the  preceding  Congress,  and  urged 

^  **to  strike  it  out."    But,  as  Secretary 

^  Ifavy,  his  obligations  ought  to  have  im- 

^  obedience  to  the  law's  behests.    While  this 

ijf  continued,  the  French  government,  seeing 

l/iiture  glories  arising  from  this  expedition  to 

r.youDg  nation,  aroused  her  maritime  powers, 

i  actually  sent,  well-equipped,  three  expedi- 

Qs  to  the  South  Seas,  each  with  a  frigate,  and 

m  preparing  a  fourth  expedition,   before  the 

cretary  of  the  Navy  had  done  any  thing  that 

ftked  like  sincerity  in  the  matter ! 

tfo  one  would  have  believed  that  we  were  the 

icendants   of  that  energetic   people   who,   in 

97,  when  the  French  Directory  insulted  them, 

led  the  oak  from  the   forest,   and  built  and 

knned  their  sloops  of  war,  and  were  pouring 

nr  hot  shot  into  the  French  cruisers  in  the 

est   India  Islands,   within  one  hundred  days 

>m  the  time  the  order  was  given  to  build  the 

ssels !     President  Jackson,  it  was  well-known, 

\a  fully  resolved  that  the  expedition  should  go 

t,  wanting  in  nothing  that  could  tend  to  pro- 

Dte  its  ultimate  object,  or  complete  its  triiunph. 
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He  was  of  too  lofly  a  spirit  to  eomprehend  the 
design  of  the  petty  action  of  this  oontempttUe 
cabal,  and,  eren  in  sickness,  hs  heart  was  fbll 
of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise !  In  the  mean*- 
while,  there  was  a  secret  action  designed,  at  last^ 
to  strangk  it,  of  which  the  (General's  philosophy 
had  not  dreamed.  In  order  to  derange  the  whds 
plan,  and  render  it  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  country,  of  the  President,  and 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Dickerson,  after  devising  other 
means  for  delay,  called  a  committee,  some  thir- 
teen months  after  the  law  passed,  to  assist  him 
in  adopting  means  requisite  for  the  exploration. 

Oommodores  Chaimcey,  Morris,  Warrington, 
Patterson  and  Wadsworth,  tried  and  trusty  men, 
were  assigned  that  unpleasant  duty.  For  what 
could  have  been  more  so,  than  to  be  summoned 
to  sit  in  judgment,  upon  the  deliberate  opinions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled  ?  What  more  so,  than  to  review  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  country,  who  had 
most  thoroughly  examined,  not  after  President 
Pierce's  fashion,  but  in  sincerity  and  honesty,  the 
character,  scope  and  design  of  the  expedition- 
But  President  Jackson  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  Martin  Van  Bnren,  or  this  board  would  nevor 
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bave  been  instituted.  The  high  hopes  and  expec- 
^tions  of  the  nation,  would  not  have  been  so 
Blighted,  and  its  aspirations  for  an  enviable  fame, 
as  well  as  for  permanent  benefit  and  distinction, 
spumed ! 

The  instructions  given  to  this  body,  were,  so 
far  as  a  perversion  of  the  law  was  concerned,  sim- 
ilar to  those  given  by  Mr.  Dobbin  to  his  Council 
of  *'  Fifteen!"  The  major  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  singularly  omitted !  The  great  commer- 
cial interests  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  many  ways  by  which  science  might  be  ele- 
vated, and  the  interest  of  the  country  extended, 
were  all  passed  over,  without  scarcely  an  allu- 
sion. The  whole  purpose  and  plan  was  misrepre- 
sented, when  this  board  were  told  that  **The 
expedition  was  to  explore  the  Seas  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  more  particularly  in  high 
latitudes,  and  in  regions  near  the  South  Pole  as 
could  he  approached  without  danger. ^^  etc. 


SECTION  VI. 


Mr.  Dickerson,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is 
now  no  more.     And  we  shall  therefore  forbear  to 

make  any  other  comment  on  his  action  than 

4 
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the  truth  of  history  imperiously  demands,  when 
justice  is  vindicated.  In  all  the  private  relations 
of  life,  that  gentleman  was  amiable  and  courteous, 
and  he  lived  and  died  above  reproach.  But  he, 
most  unfortunately,  was  surrounded  by  a  cUque 
of  small  officers  and  vicious  men,  who  possessed 
neither  heads  nor  hearts  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
grasp  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  expedition. 
Men,  who  could  no  more  comprehend  the  value 
of  national  renown,  than  they  could  build  a  world ! 
Men,  who  had  no  higher  ideas  of  the  navy,  than 
to  subserve  their  own  interests,  and  overlooked 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  to  give  glory  to  the 
republic,  and  not  to  aggrandize  themselves ! 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Dickerson  was  very  much  in 
the  same  category  after  the  law  of  1836,  that 
Mr.  Dobbin  was  after  that  of  1855!  Both  sur- 
rendered to  weak  and  bad  influences,  and  both 
proved,  that  any  other  place,  than  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  would  have  been  better  for 
themselves,  better  for  their  country !  When  men 
commit  felony  on  their  own  reputations,  public 
opinion  rises  above  party,  and  fixes  its  imperisha- 
ble seal  of  condemnation  where  it  belongs! 
With  this  remark,  we  proceed  to  treat  the  con- 
spirators to  destroy  the  enterprise  as  the  real 
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perpetrttofB  of  the  act  designed  to  throw  back, 
with  contempt^  a  solemn  law  of  Congress  upon 
its  members,  and  upon  the  country  I 

We  say  the  instructions  given  the  board,  were 
a  willful  perversion  of  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. They  knew  very  well  that  the  memorials 
which  came  to  Congress  from  that  portion  of  our  . 
fellow  citizens  who  had  most  interest  in  our  com- 
merce, elicited  from  the  members  the  greatest 
consideration. 

General  Ripley's  report  in  1828,  and  Hon. 
Dutee  J.  Pearce's  in  1835,  were  luminous  and 
unanswerable  arguments,  in  favor  of  protection 
to  our  fisheries  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  These  men  had  seen  Com- 
modore Downs'  letter,  too,  after  he  had  circumna- 
vigated th^  globe  in  the  Potomac,  as  well  as  the 
original  report  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Reynolds  on  **the 
islands,  reefs,  and  shoals  of  the  Pacific,"  in  which 
there  was  irresistible  evidence  of  the  labor  to  be 
performed  by  the  expedition,  among  the  thousand 
islands  laid  down,  through  error ,  on  the  charts,  as 
well  as  among  those  that  had  no  place  assigned 
them  on  these  maps.  In  the  very  face  of  this 
knowledge,  upon  which  such  earnest  comment  had 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  this  bo^td 
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were  directed  to  look  mainly  to  the  meaiiB  of 
getting  to  the  South  Pole,  or  near  it,  and  to  see 
if  the  present  force  be  not  too  large,  for  that  sin- 
gle object !  We,  see  then,  the  moumfUl  spectacle 
before  us,  of  a  high,  but  weak  official,  attempt- 
ing to  cut  down  the  first  national  expedition 
undertaken  by  this  great  republic,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  very  face  of  a  solemn  law  of  the  land  !  If 
this  cabal  had  taken  the  trouble  to  have  searched 
among  the  archives  of  the  Navy  Department,  they 
would  have  seen  enough  to  convince  them  of  the 
effect  of  a  large  force,  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  expedition  as  designed.  In  1824, 
the  Britbh  Government  sent  Lord  Byron  in  the 
Frigate  Blonde,  to  the  Sandwich,  and  other 
islands.  What  was  the  effect  ?  Why,  these  sav- 
ages at  once  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
no  nation  on  earth  could  equal  the  greatness  of 
the  English !  And  the  result  upon  the  American 
residents  and  traders  in  that  quarter  was  so  un- 
fortunate, in  consequence,  that  they  wrote  to 
Commodore  Hull,  then  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  to  send  a  frigate  immediately  to 
remove  or  modify  the  effect  the  Blonde  had  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Southard,  then  Secretary,  sent  the 
Frigate  Potomac  to  Quallah-Battoo,  to  chastise 
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the  Malays,  whose  hands  had  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  our  countrymen.  And  more  real 
and  lasting  benefit  ensued,  than  a  dozen  sloops  of 
war  could  have  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

When  the  French  had  not  one-tenth  of  our 
interest  afloat  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
oceans,  they  sent  three  frigates  to  these  seas,  to 
extend  and  protect  their  trade,  and  subserve  the 
cause  of  science.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  taught  the 
tricksters,  but  they  forgot  the  lesson,  that  where 
our  commerce  was,  there  must  be  our  navy  to 
guard  its  interests !  And  every  speech  made  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  been 
scattered  over  the  nation,  was  a  withering  rebuke 
to  the  maladministration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  convoking  a  naval  board,  to  draw  from 
it  a  report,  to  justify  the  reduction  of  the  force 
the  law  authorized  for  the  expedition.  To  show 
the  miserable  subterfuges  of  this  cabal,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  that,  at  one  time  they  declared 
the  idea  of  going  to  regions  near  the  South  Pole, 
was  sheer  nonsense !  While  at  another,  they 
made  it  the  primary  object  of  the  enterprise,  in 
their  instructions  to  the  board ! 
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be  tniih  about  the  matter  was,  that  Mr. 
kerson  was  opposed  so  thoroughly  to  the  ex- 
ition,  that  although  Congress  had  passed  a  law 
lorizingy  and  made  ample  provision  to  carry 
nto  effect,  he  could  not,  as  the  servant  of  the 
emment,  so  far  sink  his  own  individual  en- 
|r,  as  to  implicitly  execute  the  act,  as  he  was 
nd  to  have  done,  and  therefore  allowed 
le  men  to  rule.  President  Jackson  overruled 
n,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  delay,  and  the  Globe, 
he  13th  July,  1836,  announced  his  order  to 
B  the  Macedonia,  two  brigs  of  two  hundred 
(  each,  one  or  more  tenders,  and  a  storeship, 
lediately  fitted  out ;  and,  that  Captain  Thomas 
C.  Jones,  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
id,  and  officers  for  the  other  vessels  were  about 
ig  selected.  As  soon  as  this  official  notice 
eared,  the  clique  sent  Mr.  Dickerson  to  the 
sident,  to  correct  a  misunderstanding  in  his 
d,  by  arguing,  that  ' '  protection  of  our  com- 
ce,"  **  the  impression  of  our  force,"  '*  our 
•acter,  policy,  and  power,"  could  not  belong 
n  expedition  intended  only  for  high  latitudes  ! 
next  excuse  made  for  the  delay,  was  the  m- 
ibility  of  procuring  men. 
o  conspirators  ever  labored  so  zealously  to 
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defeat  an  enterprise  as  they  did  the  First  Ameri- 
can Exploring  Expedition!  They  held  up  the 
scientific  corps  as  an  encroachment  on  the  ri^ts 
of  naval  officers,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
these  officers  should  fix  their  salaries,  or,  at  leasts 
protest  against  this  compensation  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain annual  sum  1  Thus  was  jealousy  fomented 
between  officer  and  citizen  1  There  is  no  title  of 
which  a  son  of  our  soil  may  feel  more  proud  than 
that  of  citizen.  And  who  but  they  make  our 
navy,  and  support  and  judge  its  officers  ? 

It  was  no  reproach  to  the  navy  that  the  varied 
scientific  knowledge  a  national  expedition  re- 
quired, called  for  men  in  an  entirely  different  line 
of  action  from  that  for  which  their  duties  unquali- 
fied them.  It  was  a  world  wide  fact  that,  while 
our  national  vessels  had  sailed  round  the  globe, 
no  record  of  a  laborious  scientific  research  existed ! 
Instead  of  checking  a  disorganizing  spirit,  then, 
at  its  first  inception,  the  Secretary  actually  en- 
couraged it,  as  a  means  most  fatal  to  the  enter- 
prise !  He  designated  the  scientific  corps  as  mere 
oyster  or  clam  catchers !  And  so  determined  was 
he  to  dispirit  and  annoy  these  men,  that,  although 
Congress  made  a  specific  appropriation  for  their 
compensation,  from  the  1st  of  January,   1837, 
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^ir  pay  was  withheld,  and  they  were  kept  from 
dve  duty,  until  the  4th  of  July,  of  that  year ! 
[t  was,  really,  a  most  humiliating  position,  un- 
r  which  we  were  thus  placed  before  the  en- 
htened  nations  of  the  world.  That  our  coun- 
r  which,  in  the  American  Revolution,  captured 
her  private  armed  ships,  fifteen  hundred  sail 
m  the  enemy,  broke  the  charm  of  British  in- 
Kdbility  by  sea,  and  humbled  the  spirited  cor- 
rs  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  now,  after 
jTching  into  the  front  rank  of  nations,  be 
•own  into  derangement  and  excitement  about 
inning  a  smaU  squadron  with  a  few  hundred 
jnen  !  But  such  was  actually  the  case  !  And, 
hough  the  memorialists,  committees,  members 
Congress,  and  the  press,  urged  that  a  frigate 
i  other  vessels  be  at  once  fitted  out  for  the 
pedition,  it  was,  positively,  fourteen  months 
er  the  passage  of  the  law,  when  the  public 
tre  informed  that  *  *  the  only  insurmountable 
^culty^^  was  finding  the  requisite  men,  **«n 
ree  or  four  months^  without  interfering  with 
rangements  already  madeT^  Thus,  did  the 
bal  expedite  that  voyage  of  discovery!  Con- 
ess  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  special  grant  for 
e  increase  of  the  seamen's  wages,  at  the  pre- 
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yious  sefition,  but  eyerj  dollar  of  it  was  withheld 
from  the  poor  sailors  who  were  shipped  for  the 
expedition. 

SBCTIOM  I. 

Commodore  Joues,  too,  was  offered  the  "  ex« 
traordinary  facility"  of  detailing  officers  to  visit 
New  Bedford,  New  London,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  crews,  but  that  inducement  which  is 
well  known  to  be  essential  to  cause  men  to  ship, 
either  in  the  merchant  or  naval  service,  was 
withheld,  as  no  money  for  advances  was  allowed 
to  these  officers !  And  it  was  an  undeniable  fact 
that,  after  prime  hands  had  consented,  in  New 
Bedford  and  other  districts,  and  the  commander 
of  the  squadron  approved  the  requisition  of  an 
officer  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  passage 
of  these  men  to  the  naval  rendezvous,  the  Becre- 
tary  refused  to  cash  the  draft !  On  another  occa- 
sion, fourteen  sailors  reported  themselves  ready 
for  enlistment,  at  the  office  of  an  agent,  in  Alex- 
andria, D.  C.  The  agreement  was  about  being 
consummated,  when  the  officer  repaired  to  Wash- 
ington, to  ascertain  whether  the  thirty  dollars, 
the  usual  advance,  should  be  charged  to  the  men. 
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or  whether,  in  compliance  with  the  special  provi- 
sion of  Congress,  that  sum  should  be  allowed  as 
bounty.  Before  he  had  time  even  to  make  the 
inquiry,  he  was  ordered  to  return  the  money 
placed  in  his  hands  forthwith  to  the  treasury,  and 
tell  the  seamen  to  "go  to  Norfolk  upon  their 
own  hook !  and  ship  there."  Of  course,  not  one 
was  so  insane  as  to  obey ! 

Such  were  the  **  extraordinary  efforts,"  and 
such  the  ''extraordinary  success,"  in  procuring 
men  for  the  First  Exploring  Expedition  of  our 
country !  The  belief  that  the  feeling  of  the  De- 
partment was  enlisted  against  the  measure,  now 
became  general  throughout  the  nation.  The  fact 
that  the  uncertainty  about  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  so  long  prevailed,  and  the  non-al- 
lowance of  the  extra  pay  Congress  had  provided 
for  the  crew,  soon  had  a  chilling  eflFect  upon  its 
ardent  advocates.  It  was,  evidently,  the  design 
of  the  Department  to  create  the  idea  that  great 
privation  would  follow  this  service,  and  all  the 
wages  of  the  crew  would  be  expended  in  provi- 
ding clothing  for  the  icy  latitudes  near  the  South 
Pole !  And  the  public  mind  was  not  long  in 
comprehending  the  "facilities"  which  this  great 
national  enterprise  received  from  the  Navy  De- 
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partment.  With  ordinary  effort,  the  whole  oom- 
plement  of  every  vessel  might  have  been  shipped 
in  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  that,  too,  without  interfering  with  the 
protection  of  our  commerce,  or  with  the  regular 
action  of  the  naval  service.  The  men,  as  we 
have  shown,  stood  ready  to  enlist  for  the  cruise ; 
men,  who  would  have  hon6red  the  expedition! 
The  public  records,  also,  show  that  when  the 
Department  reported  to  the  President,  and, 
through  him,  to  Congress,  that  ''  the  frigate  and 
storeship,  which  were  an  the  stocks  when  this  meaS' 
ure  was  authorized^  have  been  finished  and  equipped^ 
and  are  rum  receiving  their  crews  ;"  that  the  ships 
were  not  finished,  were  not  equipped,  were  not  re- 
ceiving  their  crews /^  So  far  from  it,  it  was  not 
until  the  next  June,  six  months  after  this  official 
statement,  that  the  frigate  was  completed,  and  in  a 
condition  to  receive  her  complement  of  men  !  When 
that  report  was  made  of  the  frigate's  readiness 
for  the  expedition,  she  had  not  a  single  huOchead 
up,  or  a  yam  over  the  masthead! 

We  find,  in  this  most  incongruous  report,  that, 
after  the  foregoing  statement,  the  President  was 
informed  that  the  Department  had  not  "yet  at- 
tempted to  organize  the  scientific  corps,"  but 
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Id  as  soon  as  "  the  accommodatioDs  were  ready 
them  in  the  vessels."  The  reader  can  make 
3wn  comments  upon  this  singular  consistency ! 
IT,  every  man  and  woman  of  common  sense 
dd  know  that  the  organization  of  a  corps  of 
I  for  scientific  purposes  had  nothing  to  do  with 
r  apartments  on  shipboard !  No,  no  ;  that  was 
the  merest  skulking  of  the  cabal.  But,  one 
,  in  December,  a  distinguished  member  of 
tgress  remarked  to  the  President,  that  ''no 
ointments  for  the  expedition  had  been  yet 
le  for  the  civil  department."  General  Jack- 
,  surprised,  rang  his  bell,  and  summoned  the 
retary  to  attend  at  12  o'clock !  In  three  days 
n  that  time,  the  scientific  corps  were  commis- 
led !  And,  to  him,  the  sole  credit  is  due  for 
able,  efficient,  and  scientific  board,  which 
e  attached  to  that  exploration. 
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lome  may  inquire,  what  reason  was  assigned 
he  President  for  not  having  made  these  ap- 
iitments  before?  Why,  that  Mr.  Secretary 
\  waiting  for  a  new  appropriation  by  Congress ! 
\»  the  General  very  soon  dismissed  that  excuse, 
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by  showing,  from  incontestable  documentary  evi- 
dcnce,  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  doUan 
of  the  last  year's  appropriation,  were  at  that  very 
time  unexpended. 

When  the  bill  was  pending  before  Congress  for 
this  national  expedition,  these  mutineers  sought 
constantly  to  create  opposition,  by  representing 
the  inmiense  draw  it  would  make  on  the  treasury. 
Mr.  Dickerson  then  declared  to  members,  that  it 
was  an  extravagant  enterprise,  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and 
was  only  to  explore  high  latitudes  Smith  !  !  !    The 
object  of  this  was  apparent !     It  is  known,  that  a 
portion  of  our  public  men  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  no 
authority  under  the  constitution,  to  send  out  an 
expedition  solely  to  promote  science.     Therefore, 
to  have  divested  it  of  its  relations  to  commercial 
protection   and  general   utility  to   the  country, 
would  have  been  to  destroy  it !     But,  the  clear- 
sighted Reynolds  had  made  the  measure  impreg- 
nable, by  the  very  defenses  from  which  its  enemies 
would  gladly  have  separated  it.     Science  was  not 
the  primary  object  of  the  expedition ! 

It  was  the  cherished  idea  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  in 
maturing  this  great  American  expedition,  to  have 
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it,  in  all  respects,  a  national,  American  matter. 
It  was  due  to  the  country,  and  the  just  pride  of  her 
firee-bom  sons !  And  American  artists  deserved 
to  have  their  skill  at  least  fairly  tried,  before  any 
st^  was  taken  to  provide  the  instruments  abroad. 
But  the  conspirators  did  not  think  so.  And  in- 
stead of  first  appointing  the  corps  for  whose  use 
they  were  intended,  and  obtaining  the  views  of 
these  scientific  men  as  to  the  instruments  needed, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  providing  them,  he  sends 
an  agent,  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  oflF  to  Europe,  to 
procure  books  and  instruments  for  many  branches 
of  science,  of  which  he  knew  no  more  than  the 
Secretary  himself!  And  reader,  what  instru- 
ments do  you  suppose  were  thus  obtained,  that 
could  not  be  had  in  these  United  States  ?  The 
records  tell  us  they  consisted  of  two  astronomical 
clocks,  one  journeyman's  clock,  two  astronomical 
telescopes,  and  forty-one  chronometers!  Now, 
we  find  upon  examination,  that  for  several  years 
previous  to  that  period,  astronomical  clocks  had 
been  made  by  American  workmen,  not  surpassed 
in  accuracy  and  finish  by  those  of  any  foreign 
workshop  in  the  world!  And  Halcomb,  the 
American  constructor  of  telescopes,  had  won 
paeans  of  praise  for  the  accuracy  and  portability 
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of  his  instrumentB ;  while  our  American  box- 
chronometerB  had  received  premium  after  pre- 
mium from  men  who  kept  up  with  the  time  ofdmfi 
Thus,  among  the  heterogeneous  melange  of  sdeii- 
tific  works  provided  by  this  agent  of  the  Secre- 
tary, not  over  ten,  with  the  exception  of  the 
voyages,  were  worth  any  more  to  the  object  thaa 
the  Arabian  Nights  !  There  had  evidently  been 
no  naturalist  consulted ;  for  not  a  manual,  model, 
or  workbook  was  in  the  lot !  And  such  instra- 
ments  as  were  really  necessary  to  have  been  pro- 
cured in  Europe,  were  never  mentioned !  So  it 
was,  that  after  fifteen  months  had  passed  away, 
proper  books  were  to  be  provided,  and  instruments 
were  still  to  be  constructed.  All  for  the  good  faith 
of  the  government's  official ! 

One  thing  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that,  after 
the  studied  attempt  to  excite  enmity  between  the 
civilians  and  naval  officers  of  the  expedition,  the 
Secretary  was  for  taking  the  hydrographical 
and  astronomical  labors  from  them,  to  whose  pro- 
fession they  belonged,  and  making  these  improper 
assignments  to  unprofessional  men.  But  as  yet, 
the  integuments  of  these  men's  consciences  had 
not  been  penetrated  I  The  voice  of  public  cen- 
sure had  reached  them  in  vain  I 
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The  object  of  appointing  the  naval  board,  at 
tfaiB  crisis,  was  clearly  to  defeat  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, by  reducing  the  force  of  the  expedition. 
For  this  reason,  Commodore  Jones  had  no  place 
in  it!  He  was  known  to  have  been  too  fully 
oommitted  to  its  interests  to  see  the  nation  sent 
back  fifty  years  in  intelligence  by  any  act  on  his 
part !  But,  fortunately,  the  board  bore  no  sem- 
Umce  to  that  subsequently  selected  by  Mr.  Dob- 
bin! They  were  men  who  would  not  so  far 
compromise  themselves  as  to  overlook  the  claims 
of  patriotism  and  duty !  And,  looking  to  the  law 
of  Congress  and  the  memorialists,  they  decided 
to  advise  no  other  course  than  that  pointed  out 
by  the  proper  authority ! 


SECTION  m. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Department,  expecting 
to  be  sustained  by  the  board  it  created  for  the 
purpose,  allowed  Wilkes  to  take  the  instruments 
intended  for  the  expedition,  on  board  the  Por- 
poise, in  order  to  cause  a  new  difficulty  to  its 
sailing!  No  men  ever  labored  more  zealously 
to  defeat  an  object,  than  did  that  clique  to  de- 
stroy the   expedition!      They  represented  the 
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f  the  dvil  oorps  m  being  d^^rading  ud 
I  although  at  the  same  periodt  thfe 
French  expeditions,  incited  by  our  own,  kii 
volunteerB  from  the  beet  citisene  of  the  connlij, 
e?en  to  stand  before  the  masts  1 

In  the  expeditions  of  Napoleon  into  T^ffV^  ^ 
wisely  foresaw  the  advantage  of  a  corps  of  m- 
vanSj  to  the  ising  greatness  of  his  country  ;  aal 
he  knows  littie  of  history  who  has  not  seen  fha% 
while  they  took  nothing  from  the  glory  of  the 
military  commanders,  they  made  imperishable 
the  benefits  of  their  own  scientific  discoveriei. 
This  was  the  enterprise  in  which  we  were  te 
make  our  dibtU  in  the  field  of  maritime  ente^ 
prise  and  discovery,  and  the  projector  had  labored 
long  and  earnestly  to  make  it  national  in  all  re- 
spects. By  it,  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
country  were  to  be  protected — ^new  regions  ex- 
plored— ^unfortunate  seamen  succored — charts  of 
harbors  made — dangerous  passages  surveyed— 
important  islands  penetrated — ^their  population 
to  be  sought  for  conference — ^the  lives  of  our 
mariners  made  more  secure,  and  our  trade  in- 
creased ! 

More  than  one  hundred  mariners,  Amencaa 
seamen,  had  been  shipwrecked  at  the  Fe^ee  Is- 
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lands,  ahne^  and  most  of  them  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  natives,  while  not  a  single  effort  had  been 
Blade  to  awe  those  savages  by  our  power,  or 
conciliate  them  by  our  kindness.  The  effect  of  a 
national  frigate  at  such  a  spot  was  apparent  to 
the  common  sense  of  all.  The  mere  exhibition  of 
such  a  force  as  Congress  designed,  and  Commo* 
dore  Jones  recommended,  might  have  tended  to 
the  immediate  rescue  of  our  captive  mariners. 

Often  a  dozen  vessels,  from  a  single  port  in  the 
United  States,  were  engaged  in  traffic  with  these 
Peejee  Islanders  for  the  Chinese  market.  What 
was  the  result?  These  vessels  returned  to  the 
United  States,  freighted  with  the  rich  goods  of 
that  country,  the  duties  upon  which  had  yearly 
added  largely  to  the  national  treasure.  It  was  a 
matter  of  ridicule  to  all  geographers,  when  they 
found  the  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
expedition  from  the  Navy  Department  named 
but  three  places  on  the  whole  globe,  and  they  as 
well-known  as  the  ports  of  New  York  or  Ports- 
mouth !  The  points  for  general  rendezvous  were 
luminously  pointed  out  by  the  only  individual 
competent  to  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Reynolds,  the 
originator  and  founder  of  the  enterprise. 

This  energetic  American  showed  that  one  of 
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the  most  populous  group  of  Ldaiidt  in  Ham  PadliL 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Feejee  and  Socielj  I» 
lands,  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the  tropis^ 
and  lying  in  the  very  track  of  our  great  wfaafing 
operations,  was,  at  that  time,  for  all  minute  aal 
practical  knowledge,  an  unknown  land  1  Whenthi 
intelligence  of  the  country  was  awakened  to  tilt 
extent  and  variety  of  trade,  and  the  consequent 
amount  of  revenue  collected  firom  these  regioiu^ 
it  soon  saw  that  it  cwed  fifty  times  the  amount 
that  the  expedition  would  cost,  for  the  revenue 
that  had  already  accrued,  without  any  expense 
for  protection.  And,  even  if  that  had  not  been 
so,  it  was  due  to  the  unaided  enterprise  of  her 
citizens,  and  the  future  interests  whidi  it  would 
so  well  subserve. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  of  our  country  in 
1837,  encouraged  this  cabal  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  now  break  up  the  entire  expedition  ;  and 
a  new  commission  was  instituted,  to  renew  the 
effort  to  cut  down  its  force. 

Conmiodores  Hull,  Biddle,  and  Aulick  com- 
posed  its  members,  and  without  visiting   the 
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squadron,  or  informing  themselves  of  the  real 
objects  of  the  enterprise,  they  reported  favorably 
Ibr  the  conspirators,  and  recommended  the  sloop- 
Q^war  Peacock,  instead  of  the  Macedonia,  and  a 
redaction  of  the  minor  vessels.  The  purpose  to 
reduce  the*  naval  force  of  the  expedition,  soon 
excited  the  surprise  of  scientific  observers  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  this  country.  For  even  when 
France  and  England  were  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  by  a  long  and  expensive  war,  they  both 
sent  out  splendid  expeditions  of  discovery.  But, 
we  Americans  were  not  bom  to  be  servile  imita- 
tors of  foreign  powers !  We,  as  a  people,  were 
the  last  to  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  we  had 
moved  with  matchless  celerity,  and  pushed  ahead 
of  every  other  nation  in  maritime  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  on  the  globe  !  At  home,  wo  had 
turned  the  forest  into  the  abode  of  civilization, 
and  framed  our  institutions  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  own  people.  And  in  steam  navigation,  ship 
building,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  agents,  we 
then  challenged  the  whole  world  to  equal  us ! 

By  the  most  irrefragable  arguments,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds showed  that  there  was  no  expedition  of  a 
like  character  ever  sent  from  Europe,  whose  ex- 
ample should  warrant  the  reduction  of  the  Ameri* 
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can  flotilla.  Commodore  Jones,  enfeebled  ia 
health,  and  disoouraged  by.  the  endless  impedi* 
ments  and  malignant  action  which  thwarted  Us 
noble  exertions,  resigned  his  command  on  Kch 
vember  30th,  1838.  It  was  then  tendered  to 
Shubrick,  President  of  the  late  Council  of  ''  Fif-« 
teen."  The  vessels  did  not  please  him,  and  hi 
declined.  It  was  next  offered  to  Captain  Kear* 
ney. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  misappUcation  qf  the 
funis,  the  changing  qf  vessels,  the  effort  to  create 
discord,  the  dday  of  the  reports,  the  withholding  the 
specific  information  which  was  asked  by  Congress^ 
the  indecision  and  inconsistency,  avoiding  thefrienk, 
especially,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  and 
rewarding  those  who  created  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  progress,  compelled  the  Executive  to 
interfere,  and  take  its  final  arrangement  from  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy !  It  was 
then  transferred  to  Hon.  Joel  B.  Poinsett,  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  friends  of  the  measure  were 
now  jubilant  with  joy,  as  the  era  of  a  new  policy 
in  the  matter  was  believed  to  have  been  thus  inau- 
gurated !     But  alas,  what  a  fatal  mistake ! 

For  soon  it  appeared  that  Poinsett  had  all  along 
been  the  secret  coadjutor  of  the  Navy  Jmnta^  a&d 
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tibatever  had  been  done  by  them,  was  with  the 
full  approval  of  that  wonderful  man,  Poinsett ! 
It  then  appeared,  that  he  devised  or  abetted  the 
scheme  of  appointing  captains,  all  known  enemies 
to  the  expedition,  to  withdraw  the  Macedonia 
from  the  squadron,  that  she  might  be  sent  imme- 
diately as  the  flag-ship  to  the  West  Indies,  under 
command  of  his  particular  friend !  We  have  said 
that  Captain  Kearney  was  invited  to  the  com- 
mand, but  Poinsett  interposed,  and  had  that 
order  withdrawn.  Not  only  so,  but  similar  con- 
duct towards  that  officer  in  regard  to  other  ves- 
sels, both  by  Poinsett  and  Dickerson,  obliged 
Kearney  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  expedition, 
in  which  he  entered  with  so  much  zeal  and  pro- 
fessional ability. 

Captain  Gregory  was  then  tendered  the  com- 
mand :  he  stood  at  the  head  of  master-command- 
ers and,  independent  of  the  expedition,  was  enti- 
tled to  the  promotion  to  a  post-captaincy.  Now, 
instead  of  extending  to  this  officer  the  deference 
due  to  his  position,  they  refused  to  send  his  name 
to  the  Senate  for  his  just  promotion  until  after 
he  should  accept  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
This  the  Captain  refused,  very  properly,  to  do, 
although  he  was  both  promoted,  and  appointed 
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to  the  oommaxid  I  But  this  manosirvm  mm  tat 
the  aettled  purpose  of  defeatiag  him,  aiid  ao  it  i 
proved.  Poinsett  and  his  coa^j^ton  had,  Im 
before,  made  him  a  marked  man!  Why?  be- 
cause Gtregory  had  not  consented  to  taka^thi 
cesponsibility  of  objecting  to  Mr.  J.  N.  BfljaJolii 
jmd  others,  whom  this  lilliputian  coterie,  Poin- 
sett &  Co.,  had  determined  to  sever  from  Ao 
expedition,  but  lacked  the  courage  to  avow  that 
base  design !  Hence  it  was,  that  the  rules  of 
the  service,  and  the  rights  of  higb-toned  oflbws, 
were  trampled  down. 


SECTION  V. 

Captain  Kearney  had  agreed  to  take  the  squad- 
ron substantially  as  Commodore  Jones  left  it 
He  refused  to  object  to  the  scientific  corps,  and 
asked  no  change  but  the  appointment  of  Lieuten- 
ant Gedney,  as  second  in  command ;  and,  to  .it^ 
Mr.  Dickerson  had  consented,  and  ratified  it 
While  Kearney,  with  his  known  promptness,  had 
directed  Lieutenant  Gedney  to  prepare  letters  for 
Lieutenants  Dorwin  and  Olynn,  requesting  them, 
in  five  days  after  their  receipt,  to  proceed  to  Rio, 
and  wait  the  arrival  of  Captain  Kearney  himssK 
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fHddp  I  Fext  morning,  Captain  Eear- 
Aent  Gedndy  called  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
dkpatoh  mdetB^  and  put  fhe  squadron 
.  Wlien  lo  I  the  Macedonia  was  with- 
A  the  whole  arrangement  made  by  the 
At  the  previous  day,  declared  a  nnllity  t 
Aen,  proposed  to  substitute  a  large 
Vessel  for  the  scientific  corps,  as  the 
and  offered  that  command  to  the  C^p- 
I,  being  determined  not  to  be  driven 
expedition,  accepted ;  but,  finally,  dis- 
id  disheartened,  as  we  have  stated,  he 
It  was  ascertained,  beyond  all  ques- 
Joel  B.  Poinsett  perpetrated  all  that 
n  twenty-four  hours !  After  Gregory, 
oseph  Smith,  a  gallant  and  distinguished 
)eived  as  insincere  a  proffer  of  the  com- 
that  made  to  his  broths  officers,  by 
I  had  been  preceded  in  that  honor! 
Smith  asked  for  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
e  junior  officers,  to  command  one  of 
vessels  I  a  station,  altogether^  as  high 
ok,  standing,  and  qualifications,  fitted 
d,  for  this  situation  (the  command  of  a 
el  in  the  squadron),  he  had  been  named 

eeretary  6f  ih6  Kavy  to 
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Jmoes,    S0|  to  reconcile  maftersi  Gaptaiit  Saiitii . 
thought  fit  to  name  Wilkee,  once  more,  for  19 
hi^  a  poaition  as  his  ardent  admirera  had  timit 
prejnimed  to  daim  for  him!    Imagine^  thanr 
fore,  with  what  atartling  effect  came  the  afaachj 
lute  refusal  of  Wilkes  to  take  a  Bubwdiaato: 
position  in  that  expedition  1    He  declared  hi 
would  resign  his  commission  in  the  na^j  sooner 
than  do  so  ;  and  that  he  would  take  nothing  short 
of  the  entire  command/ 

And,  would  you  believe  it,  Americans,  that 
but  two  days  elapsed  after  this  most  insubordi- 
nate and  disobedient  action,  on  the  part  of 
Wilkes,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  entire 
command ! 

Nobody  expects  one  of  that  cabal  to  tun. 
state's  evidence,  and  convict  the  culprits;  hut 
no  one  doubts  the  less,  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
declined  the  station  offered  him  by  Captain 
Smith  under  the  express  authority  of  Joel  K 
Poinsett  I  Who  believes,  in  or  out  of  the  ser- 
vice, that  Wilkes  would  have  dared  to  have  com- 
mitted an  act  that  would  have  jeopardized  his 
commission  under  different  circumstances.  Not 
one  I  not  one!  Heur  these  men!  They  told 
the  public  that  Captain  8mith  would  not  go  «i^t^ 
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!  and  that  Commodore  Jones  would 
a  with  him  ?  There  stood  Captains  Eear- 
imith,  Gregory,  Eennon,  Anlick,  and  Arm- 
l,  with  a  Lieutenant  Commodore  made 
heir  heads !  A  Lieutenant,  whom  Oedney 
au^t  the  first  rudiments  of  hydrography ! 
snant  Magruder  had,  also,  been  attached 
Bt  lieutenant  of  the  Macedonia;  and  he, 
properly,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  De« 
ent,  against  the  injustice  of  superseding 
and  it  lies  there  yet  among  its  archives, 
did  he  say?  Why,  that  he  was  of  the 
date  as  Wilkes,  was  examined  by  the  same 
,  that  he  passed  higher  than  Wilkes  in 
onatics  and  seamanship,  ranked,  conse- 
ly,  above  him,  and  had  seen  much  more 
jTvice  since  they  had  been  commissioned 
nants!  Yet,  there  he  was,  supplanted  by 
ferior ! 

ider,  mark  the  parallel  between  the  action 
it  cabal  to  break  down  the  Navy  in  1838, 
biat  in  1855.  In  many  cases,  they,  the  par- 
ure  identical,  and  in  all  cases,  influenced  by 
une  animus  furandi !  Look  at  Shubrick's 
I  at  that  day,  the  same  spirit  of  insubordi- 
1^  which  since  has  distingiuahed  him.    Yet 
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he  found  favor  with  that  same  cabal,  and  recently 
sat  in  judgment  upon  his  brothers  in  the  service  ( 
Look  at  Wilkes,  elevated  there  by  the  same  inflo- 
ence  that  retains  him  now,  while  Lieutenant^ 
now  Captain  Gedney,  the  accomplished  hydro- 
grapher,  is  laid  on  the  shelf.  But  as  though  it 
was  not  enough  to  elevate  Wilkes  over  his  supe- 
riors, it  was  alleged  tliat  none  of  them  had  the  re- 
quisite talents !  What  rendered  this  the  more 
insulting,  was  the  fact,  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  corps  of  scien- 
tific officers,  as  even  being  one  of  their  number! 
He  had  aided  Gedney  and  Blake  in  a  survey  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  some  years  before,  and  we 
believe  had  surveyed,  subsequently,  George's 
Bank  !  But  he  never  had  been  ranked  as  a  hf- 
drographer  with  Lieutenants  Gedney  and  Blake. 


SECTION  VI, 


Captain  James  Armstrong,  whose  services  were 
passed  over,  to  give  the  command  to  a  junior 
lieutenant,  was  another  case,  which  called  for  pub- 
lic reprehension,  similar  to  the  instances  in  which 
distinguished  seniors  were  set  aside  by  the  late 
Navy  Retiring  Board,  to  make  places  for  aspiring 
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janxQTS.  Captain  Armstrong  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Macedonia  in  1836  ;  from  then 
to  1839,  he  had  been  constantly  with  his  vessel, 
amid  delays  and  discouragements  no  language 
can  describe.  The  records  of  the  Department 
ihowed,  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  borne  him- 
lelf  with  honor  in  the  service.  He  was  at  New 
Orleans,  on  board  the  bomb-ketch.  Etna,  and 
ftfterwards  commanded  a  gun-boat,  though  a 
^oung  midshipman  ;  and  engaged  in  the  fight 
nrhich  subdued  the  Barrataria  pirates.  He  was 
in  the  brig  Siren,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Fralies,  in 
the  frigate  Congress,  in  the  Washington,  the  In- 
dependence, the  Columbus,  the  United  States, 
commanded  the  Porpoise,  and  then  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Macedonia,  when  she  was 
designated  for  the  expedition. 

This  captain,  who  had  served  his  country  with 
so  much  honor  under  Commodores  Chauncey, 
Bainbridge,  and  Hull,  and  who  had  been  for  two 
years  attached  to  the  expedition,  was,  without  even 
the  courtesy  of  explanation,  ruthlessly  thrust 
aside  by  these  naval  bandits,  to  make  room  for 
an  instrument  who  would  enact  their  behests ! 

An  officer  like  Captain  Armstrong  would  have 
given  prestige  to  the   enterprise  at  home  and 


abroad.  He  was  abk,  akillftil,  pradtont^  irKh  fte  ; 
deadly  to  nniiage  the  fleet,  and  take  cere  of  tin 
crew  committed  to  hie  diargei  «nd  wae,  in  ifl 
reepecte,  fitted  to  oonduct  the  South  Sea  ex|dori- 
tion.  He  was  witiioat  the  weakneas  or  foUlj  of 
Wilkes,  and  aought  no  acknowl^jigment  Ibr  sci- 
entific attainments  which  he  did  not  possess. 
But,  like  Commodores  Jones,  Kearney,  Bmith, 
and  Gregory,  he  scwned  the  servility  essential  to 
propitiate  the  favor  of  these  designing  men ! 

It  now  became  necessary  to  put  forth  some 
plea  of  justification  for  the  outrage  upon  the  usage 
of  the  service,  and  the  injustice  perpetrated  on 
the  public  good,  in  the  appointment  of  Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes  to  the  command  of  the  expedition ! 

''  How  can  it  be  done  ?"  became  then  a  para- 
mount question  with  the  cabal!  But,  having 
accomplished  their  ends  so  far  as  to  secure  their 
instrument,  there  was  not  much  apprehension  but 
that,  amidst  so  much  versatility  of  talent  and  in- 
ventive genius,  some  plea  might  be  made,  which 
would  justify  the  outrage !  So  the  ''  Naval  Gen- 
eral Orders,'^  of  the  22d  of  June,  1838,  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  proclamation,  de<daring 
the  expedition  purely  scientijic,  thereby  leaving 
Uw  Pusaident  power  to  depart  from  the  tosaal  cos- 
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tan  ef  appointing  from  the  aenior  rankfl  of  the 
MJjf  «nd  according  to  their  respective  grades  1 

lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes  was  then  announced 
u  having  received  the  appointment  as  first  officer 
of  the  expedition,  and  Lieutenant  William  L. 
Hudson,  as  second  officer,  to  command  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock !  Hudson,  at  that  moment,  stood 
above  Wilkes  on  the  Navy  Register,  yet  the 
junior  was  put  in  the  whole  command !  Now,  be 
it  remembered,  that  Mr.  Poinsett  had,  just  before, 
deemed  it  essential  to  have  Captain  Gregory  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  before  he  con- 
sidgred  him  elegible  to  the  command !  And  yet, 
Gregory  was  at  that  time  at  the  very  head  of  the 
list  of  master-commanders  in  the  service !  It 
was  also  equally  well  known,  that  Captain  Au- 
lick  had  been  invited  to  take  the  second  position 
in  the  squadron  ;  and  that  Lieutenant  Tatnall  had 
been  offered,  unofficially,  the  grade  of  comman- 
der, which  he  had  in  the  same  way  accepted,  only 
a  few  days  before  Wilkes'  appointment;  and 
when,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  they  were 
actually  in  treaty  with  Wilkes,  as  the  ordt/  proper 
man  for  their  purposes!  We  leave  to  some 
future  Plutarch,  the  task  of  unveiling  all  the  in- 
consistency the  case  could  unfold !     But  the  fof- 


tMuruoe  of  OongreaB  nud  the  people  ieenw 
die  more  rarprisiiig,  Bmce  tfaie  diqiie  dared  t 
—mmfti  that  in  appointing  a  lieutenant  to  eom 
maad  the  expedition,  they  had  actoally  changei 
the  duoBcter  of  the  enterpriee  1 
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CHAPTER    V. 

In  the  celebrated  report,  in  answer  to  a  call 
of  Congress,  of  March  19th,  1837,  in  reference 
to  the  two  sloops  of  war,  Pioneer  and  Consort, 
intended  for  the  exploration,  the  same  disregard 
to  that  supreme  legislature  was  manifested  ;  when 
the  important  official  documents  were  withheld 
from  Congress,  and  trivial  unimportant  papers 
were  sent  in  their  places.  Why  ?  Because  the 
documents  proved  the  fitness  of  the  vessels  for 
the  service  which  Poinsett  &  Co.  had  concealed. 
The  Macedonian  had  been  withdrawn,  covertly^ 
under  the  pretence  that  she  was  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce  in.  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  while 
the  Mexican  ports  were  blocked  by  a  French  fleet, 
and  the  Macedonian  left  at  her  dock  at  Norfolk ! 
Thus  they  delayed  the  enterprise  ordered  by  Con- 
gress for  more  than  three  years  !  They  abstracted 
two  sloops  of  war,  and  a  gun  brig  from  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  in  order  to  send  them.on  the 
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expedition,  which  they  pretended  taas  ncd  naval! 
And  when,  for  less  than  half  the  money  it  cost 
to  fit  these  vessels  for  the  survey,  others,  already, 
and  fieu:  more  appropriate  for  the  service,  were  at 
hand! 

la  making  tho  nai^  apprc^riation  for  the  ser- 
vice, a  discussion  arose  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  the  11th  of  April,  18S8,  when  the 
outrage  committed  upon  professional  feeling  and 
pride,  in  the  appointment  of  Wilkes,  received  its 
just  comment.  Hon.  Mr.  Wise,  of  the  naval 
committee,  now  Governor  of  Virginia,  expressed 
himself  in  his  usual  independent  and  significant 
manner.     He  said : 

^^That  he  had  not  accnsed  Lieatenant  Wilkes  of  pnrchasiiig  his 
oommand  at  all ;  but  he  had  been  ioforraed  that  intitnatioDa  had 
been  given  to  tlie  ofSoers  of  a  higher  grade,  that  it  was  ezf^eetcd, 
if  appointed  to  the  command,  they  would  discharge  certain  iiidi- 
▼idnals;  and  one  of  these  men,  like  a  tme  officer,  had  replied,  that 
if  tfucb  dismisaals  were  to  be  made,  the  Department  most  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  them.  Mr.  W.  did  not  bdieve  that  it  was 
the  painter  that  was  to  be  diacharged^  bat  ther«  was  an  inditidual 
u?u>  had  done  m&re^  in  the  fint  t TuteiuM^  U  net  vifp  ike  eaqMditien 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country^  and  uho  had  exprmeed  kiwuelf 
tery  freely  in  the  public  journal*  in  regard  to  the  Seoretary^  and 
whom  it  woe  the  object  of  the  Department  to  get  clear  qf.*^  Ifr. 
Wise  said,  farther,  **  that,  if  his  information  was  correct,  lieateaaBt 
Wilkes  bad  been  selected,  not  on  the  g^nnd  of  his  peculiar  soieii' 

*  Qoremor  Wise  had  referenca,  as  the  reader  most  know,  to  iha.Hfla. 
#.  K.  BBynolds,  of -New  Toik. 
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USe  Attaiameats,  nor  on  that  of  the  special  character  of  the  serrioe, 
bot  /or  a  reason  entirely  different.^    Mr.  Wise  said  "  he  had  his 

iolbrmatioa  from  a  respectable  sonroe,  and  each  waa  the  bdi^  of 

cone  genUemen  in  the  navy.*^ 


Mr.  Ingham,  chairman  of  the  naval  committee, 
attempted  the  defense  of  the  government  officials, 
and  contended  imder  a  misrepresentation  made 
to  him,  and  for  which  he  was  not  responsible, 
that  the  force  having  been  curtailed  nearly 
one  half,  it  was  necessary  that  Wilkes  should 
reduce  the  scientific  corps  in  a  corresponding 
proportion !  Mr.  Ingham,  therefore,  said,  it  was 
very  singular,  indeed,  that  when  the  expedition 
was  to  contain  but  one  half  the  vessels,  and  the 
whole  outfit  cut  down  in  the  same  proportion, 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  expense ! 
lir.  Wise  said  that  Commodore  Jones  had  told 
him,  only  the  previous  day,  that  there  would 
not  be  a  dollar's  reduction  by  the  present  plan ! 
Here,  we  discover  that,  the  public  as  well  as 
members  of  Congress,  were  deceived,  cheated, 
by  the  representations  made  from  the  Depart- 
ment, that  the  squadron  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Lieutenant  Commodore^  consisted 
of  but  half  the  force  organized  under  Commodore 
Jones,  and,  under  this  deception,  these  official 
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managers  had,  in  a  great  degree,  dftfended  and 
justified  their  procedure  before  Gcmgress  and  the 
country  I  So  far  did  this  clique  go  to  fix  this 
impression  upon  the  public  sentiment,  that  Gkyver- 
nor  Dickerson  embraced  an  opportunity,  after  he 
closed  his  four  yeari  service  in  the  Navy  Depart^ 
ment,  to  congratulate  the  country  that  the  exft* 
ditian  had  been  reduced  one  half! 

Now,  Americans,  the  truth  about  the  matter 
was,  that  the  naval  force,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  was  larger  than  the 
squadron  which  lay  in  the  part  of  New  York  under 
Commodore  Jones  ! 

Mark  it,  reader,  that,  after  a  three  years'  war 
against  the  magnitude  of  the  expedition,  by  Joel 
B.  Poinsett  k  Co.,  and  a  long  and  intensely  ac- 
tive effort  to  strangle  the  enterprise,  on  that  very 
account^  they  actually  gare  to  their  Lieutenant 
Commodore  a  larger  navai  force  than  that  com* 
manded  by  Commodore  Jones !  Will  any  dare 
to  deny  this?  We  invite  th^n  to  the  proof! 
The  squadron  under  Lieutenant  Wilkes  consisted 
of— 

1.  The  doop-of-war,  Vlnoennes,  lieatenAnt  Oh^es  WQkeai  Ssq^ 
Commander-in-chief^  with  twenty-two  8iib<M^nate  offioere.  TfaJi 
Ib  a  twenty  gon  ship ;  whioh  cannot,  aeeording  to  law^  b$ 
mumkdtd  5y  an  i0le§r  und$r  tkogradsi^maiier  ^mmtmdet. 
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i.  filoop-of-wir,  PMoook,  Tiwitwiant  Winiain  L.  HqcIiod,  oom- 
maiider,  with  nineteen  sobordinate  offioen.  This  yessel,  now 
teeond  in  the  aqnadron,  had  reoentlj  been  the  flag-ship  of  a  com« 
■odoie  in  the  East  Indies. 

8.  Ship  Relief^  Dentenant  A.  K  Long,  commander,  with  nine 
nbordinate  offioen. 

4.  Brig-of-war  Poipoiae^  lieutenant  OadwaUader  Binggokl,  oom- 
iBsnder,  with  twelve  sabordinate  offioers. 

5.  Sdiooner  Hying  Fish,  Fteised  Midshipman  Samnd  B.  Kmn, 
^^HFiianil^T. 

6.  Schooner  Sea  QaO,  Passed  Midshipman  James  W.  Beid,  conif- 
msnder. 


BEOnON  I. 

We  perceive,  here,  fhat  the  Macedonian,  of 
thirty'Six  guns,  and  three  hundred  men,  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  Yincennes,  Peacock,  and 
Porpoise  substituted  therefor,  consisting  of  fifty- 
six  guns,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  men  I  And 
we  fiirther  discover  not  only  that  the  aggregate 
tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  in  Wilkes'  squad- 
ron were  greater  than  that  under  Commodore 
Jones,  but  that  the  aggregate  draught  of  water 
was  greater ;  and  that  an  addition  of  one  schooner 
was  made  to  the  flotilla,  which  addition  had  been 
most  pertinaciously  refused  to  Commodore  Jones ! 
This  is  the  manner  the  first  American  enterprise 
of  discovery  was  made  "altogether  scientific," 
and  ilB  foroe  reduced  to  ''  one  half"  of  its  origi- 


erabl«  tiickery  waa,  the  final  nniag  of  the  ^im^ 
ron  without  the  full  complement  «f  mea^  bbr  . 
illunoD  to  deceive  the  people  ;  hrrtwn.  w  Sitf 
knew,  Hieir  Tnimber  cooM  be  inaeued  n  &  ,^ 
«(gii  port,  BS  diej  pleaaedl 

Hariiif  disposed  of  the  uUj  plea,  that  Hie  1am 
of  the  squadron  was  reduced  under  Wilkea'  eoa- 
mand,  and  its  naval  character  taken  away,  ve  will 
next  see  how  they  entrenched  themselves  behind 
reduced  expenses. 

Under  Oommodore  Jones,  the  squadron  eon- 
sisted  of  the  Macedonian,  Pioaeer, -Consort,  BeUeC 
and  Active,  and  the  expenses  did  not  exoeed 
-one  fu-thing  that  of  the  new  organiiiatioa  under 
Iiieutenant  Wilkes !  While,  for  efficiency  in 
.navigating  hi^  latitudes,  protecting  omnmeroe, 
■surveying  or  scientiGc  research  among  &e  islaDdB 
of  the  Farafic,  the  comparison  between  tfa«  goei 
xaA  bad  plan  disgusted  and  di^artesed  eveiy 
practical  seaman  in  the  nation !  Was  thei«  ever 
a  more  flagrant  violation  <tf  law,  a  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  ptdilished  regulatitnts  of  tfae  ibTavy 
Department,  a  more  flagrant  outan^  npen  the 
professional  service,  than  was  cowniitted  by  -men 
-ffaen  invested  with  temporazj  AntJKirityJ     Bst 
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Ifae  acienoe  and  intelligence  lof  ihe  country  had 
now  passed  judgment  on  them!  and  the  secret 
iprin^  of  the  contemptible  action  of  Poinsett  & 
Go.  were  manifested  by  the  public  Tecords  before 
the  ccmntry,  with  which  only  we  havie  now  to  do. 

It  WBB  remarkable  fordoiowledge  on  the  part 
of  a  low  lieutenant  that  he  should  have  six  months 
before  predicted  the  possibility  of  being  called  to 
command  the  expedition !  But  such  was  the  fact, 
that  he  did.  Congress  was  then  in  session,  and 
every  eflFort  was  made  to  hide  their  plans  and 
intentions.  The  friends  of  the  expedition  were 
feared  in  and  out  of  that  body !  Officers  of  the 
navy  were  now  obliged  to  cease  their  complaining 
of  the  wrong  done  them,  for  the  paramount  rights 
of  the  commander  were  then  settled,  although  the 
details  of  the  arrangement  were  not  to  be  fixed 
until  qfier  the  Senate  adjourned  !  Thus  it  was  tliat 
these  heads  of  Department  dared  to  do  what 
they  could  not  find  Congress  so  corrupt  as  to 
sanction. 

Then  it  was  that  the  new  commander  spoke 
freely  of  his  plans  as  being  endorsed  by  President 
Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Joel  R.  Poinsett !  He  de- 
clared his  intention  "  to  make  the  expedition  naval 
in  point  of  fi^ct,  but  as  he  oonM  not  draught  a 


iltS  loarAWMnur  — 

adentific  oorps  tnm  the  aairjj  »  poetitM  of ' 
present  memben  would  be  retuned,  fba 
mifised,"  Why?  Because  the  squaditniT^I 
reduced/  Look  at  this  mconedHtencyf  Teadw,4tfl 
repress  your  deepest  indignation,  if  70a.'  oaf 
That,  while  in  the  &ce  of  the  truth,  as  finmiAed 
from  prepared  documents,  these  men -had  aUd 
to  the  naval  force  under  Wilkes,  he  had  the  impit- 
dence  to  assert  before  the  country  that  a  reimtim 
of  oM  heif  had  taken  place  I  And  Hiia  was  iffl 
done  to  make  it  scientific,  says  Poinsett  h  Go. ; 
but  their  prot^g^  blundered  so  badly  as  to  mike 
diso-epancy  in  their  respectiTe  tales,  for  Wilkaa 
said  he  meant  to  make  it  entirely  naval  J  Wlut 
-  a  remarkable  instance  this  of  hi^  moral  and  cdt 
cial  integrity  1  And  it  did  not  awut  its  reward 
for  foU  mortem  honors  t 

BwnoN  n. 

The  groimd  upon  which  the  learned  Ur.  1irak« 
was  thrust  into  command,  was  Hiat  the  enterprise 
was  not  to  be  naval  but  tcienti^  !  What  did  the 
commander  then  do  for  scienoe  ?  He  summan^ 
erased  from  the  list  the  departmenta  of  anatomy 
and  cconparative  philology ;  while  mtoMoiigy  and 
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MStaceology  were  pronounced  useless,  or  only 
^serving  the  attention  they  might  receiye  from 
le  zoologists,  who  already  had  more  than  their 
roper  duties  assigned  them !  Well  might  it  cause 
rief  to  every  Mend  of  science,  to  every  one 
iterested  in  the  true  glory  of  his  country,  when 
a  incompetent  lieutenant  was  allowed  to  lop  off 
THn  the  expedition  these  members,  after  they  had 
lade  every  preparation  to  join  the  expedition, 
ad  under  ihe  plighted  faith  of  the  government,  by 
rhom  they  were  commissioned,  and  were  ready 
)  sail  with  it !  Nor  was  this  aU ;  for  the  de- 
artments  of  natural  philosophy  and  physical 
nence,  which  a  Humboldt  or  an  Arago  would 
ave  assumed  with  modest  distrust,  this  little 
eutenant-commodore  took  into  his  own  keeping, 
I  addition  to  all  the  other  duties  which  devolved 
Q  him ! !  The  assistant  zoological  draughtsmen 
ad  landscape  and  portrait  pauiters,  trifles  in 
Tilkes'  estimation  and  those  who  governed  his 
cts,  were  also  set  aside!  As  to  Palaontology, 
'hich  educated  people  know  to  be  a  science  that 
*eats  of  fossil  organic  remains,  vegetable  and 
[limal,  and  that  it  has  done  more  to  imfold  and 
oalyze  the  globe  we  inhabit  than  any  other 
aencOi  these  men  spiuned  with  contempt  I    They 
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dedared  it  all ''  humbug,"  and  the  department  a8 
worthies,  in  oonnectioii  with  the  eq^ediiMl 
How  mortiHyingl  how  humiliating  to  mtiMA 
pride! 

""Hm  teorete  of  Katmre,*'  my  tb»  iMniBd  BwsUiiid,  ^Hlnt  m 
levtded  to  nt  from  the  hlrtoif  cf  ioml  otgnie  rMpdMi  ima  fir- 
htps  the  moet  strikiiig  resnlte  at  which  we  aniTe  fimn  tbeatadlj 
of  geology.  It  most  appear  afanoet  {noradible  to  Aoae  wfeo  hne 
not  aftfteaikd  to  satnial  pheBomeoa,  that  the  niflvoaoopio  wsmfm- 
tion  of  a  mass  of  rade  and  lifelees  limeBtone  ahoiild  often  dinloa 
the  coriooe  hci  that  hrge  portiooB  of  He  aBhatanea  have  oMi 
formed  parti  of  living  bodiea.  It  is  sarpriiriiig  to  nnaaMtti  thai  tk 
walk  of  oar  hoosee  are  sometimes  composed  o^  little  elae  than  ebB» 
tnlnoted  abelli^  tiiat  were  ooee  the  doinieils  of  other  ^**-ia1f  at  flhi 
bottom  of  anoieiit  seas  and  lakea. 

^It  is  marveUoos  that  mankind  should  have  gone  on  l<Mr  ao  msny 
eenturies  In  Ignorance  of  the  fiMSt  which  la  now  ao  faBj  flciiMBMiri 
ted,  that  no  small  part  of  the  preaent  sniftoe  of  the  earth  ia  derivtd 
from  the  remains  of  animals  that  constitnted  the  population  of 
ancient  seas.  Many  extensive  phdns  and  massive  monntains  ibra, 
as  it  were,  the  great  chamel-hoose  of  preceding  generations,  in 
which  the  petrified  eznyis  of  extinct  races  oi  animals  and  vsgrtt- 
bles  are  piled  into  stopendons  monnments  of  the  operations  of  lifc 
And  death,  daring  almost  immeasorable  periods  of  past  time.* 

Cuvier  said  ^*that  the  wreck  of  animal  ^ 
formed  almost  the  entire  soil  on  which  we  treads 
And  from  a  sight  so  imposing,  and  so  terrible, 
was  our  young  and  intelligent  nation  to  be  kept, 
because  a  naval  cabal  did  not  understand  its 
meaning  or  its  benefit  ?  Cuvier's  great  works  as 
a  naturalist,  arose  from  his  examination  c^  the 
ibssil  bones  of  the  environs  of  Paris.    Bediaje's 
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ilune,  came  from  studying  the  fossQ  shells  of  the 
flune  region.  Brogniart's  celebrity  rests  on  the 
ame  adenoe.  Desmarest  got  his  honors  in  the 
nme  iray.  And  Agassis,  in  whom  Americans 
have  pride,  owes  his  reputation  for  science,  to  his 
work  on  fossil  fishes.  Buckland  wrote  a  work 
on  the  fossil  bones  in  the  caves  of  England  and 
Wales.  But,  the  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Lyell^s, 
and  other  like  works,  were  as  impenetrable  to 
the  intellects  of  these  managers  of  the  expedition, 
ts  the  component  parts  of  an  Egyptian  mummy ! 

Before  the  vandal  act  of  excluding  palsdonto- 
logy  had  been  committed,  it  would  have  been  well 
to  have  consulted  the  archives  of  several  of  the 
states  where,  in  connection  with  geological  sur- 
veys, that  department  of  science  had  been  then 
created ! 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that  Wilkes  only  enact- 
ed the  will  of  Poinsett  k  Co.  They  delayed  the 
expedition,  sowed  discord  among  the  officers, 
made  jealousy  between  them  and  the  scientific 
corps,  by  throwing  out  the  idea  that  the  latter 
would  cheat  them  of  their  glory  ;  refused  to  order 
any  one  to  join  the  expedition  ;  released  those 
who  did  not*  wish  to  go ;  rewarded  those  who 
abused  Commodore  Jones,  and  J.  N.  Reynolds, 
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its  antlior ;  aUowed  Wilkes  to  ke^  tk»'j] 
meats  in  his  possession,  whieh  he  1yron|^  hm 
Europe,  when  it  was  his  duty  .to  hftve  hsndsl 
them  to  Johnson,  for  whose  dspwtment  they  van 
provided ;  eorrespcmded  secretly,  with  oflBosv 
under  Gonmiodore  Jones,  and  ordered  Jonesito 
sail,  while  they  kept  out  of  his  power  the  iBsta» 
ments  he  needed  to  do  so ;  refused  to-allow  Ae 
scientific  corps  to  draw  their  pay,  after  Preaideot 
Jackson  forced  their  appointment ;  and  finally, 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  disgust  these  gsn- 
Hemen,  and  drive  them  to  the  necessity  of  resign- 
ing their  commissions  in  the  expedition. 
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All  this  while,  these  men  made  General  Jack- 
son believe  they  fitvored  the  measure,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  their  places.  But  afto 
getting  tkeir  favorite  in  the  command,  these  men 
saw  they  had  done  all  necessary  to  monopolise 
the  glory,  and  having  raised  the  cry  of  ecanomjf, 
they  pretended  to  reduce  the  naval  force,  and  cut 
down  the  scientific  to  correspond  I  Was  ever  a 
greater  amount  of  villainy  practised  than  that  in 
connection  with  this  first  American  enterprise  of 
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aplorationf    We  believe  no  recordis  on  earth, 
onild  ahow  a  more  diabolical  conspiracy ! 

In  retrenching  the  scientific  part  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  deepest  malignancy  and  envy  pre- 
vailed. Hale  was  retained  from  sheer  timidity  : — 
they  feared  the  savans  who  pressed  his  claims. 
Dr.  Beynell  Coates  was  dismissed,  because  Wilkes 
thought  the  purser's  steward  could  answer  for  the 
inatomist!  Professor  W.  K-  Johnson  was  also 
rtricken  from  the  list,  because  Wilkes  professed  to 
mderstand  "  Natural  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  he 
lid,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  services  ! 
[t  seemed  that  once  this  Mr.  Johnson  served  on 
i  committee  with  Professors  Bache  and  Henry, 
o  test  some  magnetical  experiment  of  Wilkes, 
m  **  Smith's  Compass  Needle."  These  gentle- 
oen  pronounced  Wilkes'  deductions  utterly  ab- 
urd,  and  the  very  reverse  of  his  demonstration  ! 
Phis  was  enough  to  settle  the  question  with  John- 
ion,  although  he  had  been  endorsed  for  scientific 
apacity,  by  such  eminent  savans  of  the  coun- 
ary,  as  Professors  Parrar,  Silliman,  Henry,  and 
kfitchell.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
nan  who  obtained  the  honAfide  command  of  this 
lational  enterprise,  should  bind  himself,  soul  and 
body^  to  do  anything  and  everything  the  conspi- 
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nton  required  should  be  dgDO;.  Th^ 
gave  to  Wilkes  more  enlarged  powers  tlum  wevi 
ever  conceded  to  Commodore  Jcmea  1  ¥m  Wilkes 
had  the  privilege  oi  chootmg  his  owm  offietn^  loiMl 
v)a$  Turned  Joius.  He  had  tucrwiMrf  pag  aUovtA 
both  himself  and  officers ;  this  alsi>  waa  refiNsA 
Jones !  Wilkes  was  gLven  an  additional  adiooneiv  • 
which  they  had  denied^  likewise,  to  bis  superiw. 
In  short,  these  officials,  whose  whole  influenos 
rested  upon  the  appendage  of  office,  made  thor 
dictum  overrule  the  authority  of  Congress,  and 
the  will  of  the  American  people  1  They  reduced 
the  scientific  corps,  and  made  it  more  mikiary  and 
naval ;  while  throwing  all  possible  mystery  around 
their  doings,  they  attempted  to  cheat  the  people, 
with  the  facts  before  their  eyes  I 

Honorable  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  was  the  man  who 
laid  the  last  hostile  hand  upon  the  enterprise, 
which  was  designed  to  enrich  and  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  bring  upon 
the  country  high  national  renown  !  It  was  Poin- 
sett, we  remember,  who  took  the  squadron  from 
the  command  of  Captain  Kearney,  which  would 
have  placed  it  above  the  reach  of  the  enemies  of 
the  enterprise,  as  he  foresaw,  and  therefore  pre- 
vented it  m  a  flight  I    Throu|^  him  and  his  ctoa» 
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t    federates,  Smith,  Gregory,  Keunon,  Aulick,  and 
^   Tateall,  were  all  badly  treated  I 
^      These  conspirators  degraded  American  genius 
A  by  their  stupidity,  and  caused  the  blush  of  shame 
K    to  our  learned  societies,  by  their  course  towards 
t^.  the  various  departments  of  science.    Entomology, 
L     for  example,  they  utterly  rgected,  although  it 
equals  in  extent,  all  the  other  sciences  of  the  ani- 
^     mal  kingdom  put  together!      The  societies  of 
:     London  and  Paris  devoted  to  this  subject,  com- 
prised hundreds  of  members,  and  their  transac- 
tions at  that  day,  were  published  throughout  the 
civilized  world !     Moreover,  they  had  agents  and 
correspondents  in  our  own  country,  as  everywhere 
I    else.     How  must  we  have  appeared   to   them, 
wken,  in  the  first  great  scientific  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, a  department  of  natural  history,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  study  of  geology,  was  declared  nuga- 
tory I 

The  French  government,  at  the  same  time,  had 
engaged  twenty  naturalists  to  complete  a  work  of 
sixty  volumes,  on  that  single  subject !  Cuvier's 
vrork,  so  classical  and  philosophical,  as  to  rank 
him  ever  as  the  prince  among  naturalists,  was  on 
the  shelves  of  every  well  selected  library  of  our 
country,  and  had  better  have  been  examined  by 
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these  wiseacres  before  they  pronounced  the  sd- 
ence  of  entomology  useless,  and  dismissed  Mr. 
Randall  thereby,  with  so  much  good  will !  Just 
as  they  did  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  firom  the  depart- 
ment of  comparative  anatomy,  and  Professor 
Johnson,  from  that  of  natural  philosophy! 


SECTION  V. 

But  there  was  one  other  gentleman,  againrt 
whom  a  greater  degree  of  malevolence  was  con- 
centrated, than  was  exhibited  towards  all  besides. 
This  was  Hon.  J.  N.  Reynolds,  originator  of  the 
expedition !  The  fiat  had  long  gone  forth,  that 
he  must  not  accompany  the  enterprise,  to  share 
in  its  future  glory.  How  to  get  rid  of  him  was 
the  trouble,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  at  any  cost 
The  distinguished  ofl&cers  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, would  not,  therefore,  do!  They  knew 
and  acknowledged  the  services  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  all  desired  he  should  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion. 

But  Wilkes  said  he  would  absolutely  refuse  to 
take  him,  and  pretend  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  ;  and  that  he  would  say  further  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  powerftil  reeommfendi^ 
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ions  of  all  the  West  to  the  President  for  Mr. 
Eleynolds'  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  expe- 
fition.  That  moment  the  bargain  was  struck. 
He  sold  himself  to  his  confederates,  and  he  fully 
answered  their  purpose ! 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1838,  Mr.  Reynolds,  now 
a  citizen  of  New  York,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Poinsett,  demanding  to  know  why  neither  he  nor 
his  friends  had  received  a  reply  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  "Western  delegation  in  Congress, 
iddressed  to  the  President  tvm  months  previous, 
in  reference  to  his  appointment  in  the  South  Sea 
Expedition.     He  then  stated  that, 

"If  it  was  determined  he  shotdd  hold  no  station,  with  or  without 
dsfined  duties  and  a  salary  attached,  he  wished  to  know  if  he  cenld, 
as  a  volunteer^  ttithout  compensation  and  without  duties  defined^ 
oeeompany  said  expedition^  asking  no  other  protection  from  the 
Department  or  commander  than  was  guaranteed  hy  the  rules  of  the 
terriee  to  a  sailor  before  the  mast,^^ 

The  inmiediate  reply  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  1838,  shows  the  evident  collusion 
between  himself  and  President  Van  Buren  and 
Commander  Wilkes.  He  aflfirms  that  he  never 
knew  that  such  a  letter  existed !  that  he  had  a 
private  one  from  a  gentleman  in  Ohio,  asking 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  should  go  out  as  a  commercial 
•gent,  and  added, 


""But  I  knvw  tha  F^eddBot  iMid  didtod  Ait  m  Ai^k 
■ihoiild  be  appdntod^  nor  could  I,  with  my  yiewB  of  tbe  nljHb 
rcoomBwd  iook  ^  imiimium  to  hk  iiwqiftble  cfliwMtiiitfao, 


"Betog  <boat  to  t>l|o  iiiy  deportnrtfpom  Vnhligtoa,  and  mj/ifDi  .i 
lug  to  be  abeent  some  weelu,  I  addroMed  a  ktter  to  ^le  fleuilm  ] 
oftbillavy»inwhtakl>ij>iaai>dmyoyiidonefthoeompeii^^  ' 
the  adentifie  ooqMi  their  nmnber  aiid  deaprfptio^  hni  Wjftag 
deeignating  the  penona.    I  think  he  on^t,  and  preaume  he  iril( 
U  yvMriMii  l»Mi  dmlm  ly  da  fiU«  ^tta  iiaiw— ihr^tiU 
$qfiadrm,fir  U  i»  Miential  U  H§  mfoem  f^  tiM  fiyaiWlifaii  flff 
tAtf  u^NMfl  AormMy  M^«2c{  exiit  heUnm  tks  nmsai  ^iffioirimd  tiif 

"  Yonr  desire  to  accompany  the  expedition  is  natnal,  andt  vAf 
ordinaiy  circamstances,  your  baying,  (n  tome  meoiure^  originaftedthi 
design,  wonld  gire  yon  a  Btrong  claim  to  be  indulged  ki  your  wUms; 
but  all  BQbordinate  consideratioDS  mnst  yield  to  the  panunonQt  caff 
of  conducting  the  expedition  to  a  snccessfhl  issne. 

^  Yonr  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Navy  Departmeaft.** 


Attend  particularly  to  this  letter,  reader !  He 
admits  ignorance  of  what  he  ought  to  have  knowi^ 
and  then  confesses  he  had  conferred  with  tbe 
President  on  the  subject!  Who  can  explaia 
away  the  belief,  that  with  a  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Bejrnolds'  efforts  to  procure  the  law  a^Uiorlzing 
the  expedition,  and  the  independent  manner  m 
which  he  had  denounced  the  official  actum  of  the 
government,  that  Poinsett  and  Van  Buren  had 
not,  when  on  the  subject,  made  allusion  to  such 
a  letter  from  a  delegation  in  Congress?  Who 
believes  it  ?  Who  ?  With  another  remark  on  this 
singular  Jesuitical  letter,  we  leave  you,  rteadtr,  t^ 
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re  it,  if  you  can !  This  innocent  secretary 
Lt  the  wishes  of  the  commander  Bhovld  govern 
aeleotion  of  individuala  for  the  sake  of  hdr- 
&C.  This  exac^y  Gorreqpocida  with  what 
I  had  afaready  agre^  to  say  of  }b.  Reynolds, 
lat  harmony  requixed  h»  9hould  not  he  ij), 
pedition !  What  martyrs  to  truth,  ye  mag- 
>us  men!     The  pretended  reference,  too, 

Navy  Department  was  to  implicate  Hon. 
Paulding,  then  Secretary  of  that  Depart- 
But  it  was   notorious  that  the   whole 

was  hurried  through ;  proclamation  of 
»  in  the  organization  made ;  Wilkes  ap- 
i,  and  all  regulations  perfected  to  prevent 
iulding  from  having  the  power  to  interfere 
X  action !  They  knew  he  would  not  stoop 
I  a  course,  but  would  arrest  it,  and  that  he 
ready,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  shown 
iws  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  for 
pig  the  expedition  as  originally  designed. 


IM 


We  cannot  forbew  now  from  giving  tiie  ofBdd 
oonfinnAtion  of  our  own  premises,  which  so  oom' 
pletely  identifiee  Mr.  ReynoldB  witii  the  fint  wwk 
of  American  exploration. 

a  Ut  JbeOlmtf  Oi  FmUmt  ff  Oa  JMtai  BMrn. 

Tb«  nndeo-rigncd,  in«nben  of  OcmgnM  from  lb«  State  ct  ObSo, 
•Tail  themadTM  of  this  ooomIoh  to  vc^nm  their  gratUMfios  spM 
learning  that  tbe  Ei^oring  Expeditioii,  Mtthonied  by  a  reent  «t 
of  Oongr«as,  is  aboat  to  be  fitted  ont  In  a  maoDer  worthy  of  our 
great  repablio. 

They  feel  it  to  be  a  doty  whioh  they  owa,  as  well  to  their  «■■ 
stitaenta  the  people  of  Ohio  as  to  thor  oommoa  oonntry,  to  i* 
mind  the  admimstraUon  of  the  olainu  of  J.  N.  Bejnolda,  Bsq^  t* 
a  prominent  plaoe  in  the  propoeed  ezpe^tion.  Eia  long  and  a^ 
dent  services  in  calling  pablio  attention  to  this  qnestlon,  and  vr^i| 
.Its  adoption  by  Gongrees ;  his  seal  and  untiring  iodnstrj  la  crilsrt 
ing  infortnatioQ  in  reference  to  it;  his  intimate  aoqnaintaiMM  wilh 
all  the  interests  of  the  commercial  oommnni^  (betweea  whom  and 
himself  there  exists  a  long  and  intimate  interoonraa),  wbose  Inter- 
etta  are  afloat  in  those  seas ;  the  kind  relations  snbaiating  betweea 
him  and  moat  of  the  scientific  men  and  sooietiea  of  our  lar|0  eilie^ 
as  weU  as  bis  ponwnal  aeqnaintanoe  with  the  Booth  Seaa,  and  Ua 
nnnsoal  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  their  looalitiea,  eminently 
qnallfy  blm  to  be  plaoed  at  the  head  of  the  eitU  Mtpg  wUeh  ia  to 
accompany  the  sqoadroii. 

Tbe  services  and  qnailfiontions  of  Ur.  Beynolda  have  becoi  ao- 
knowledged  by  every  committee  who  have  reported  apon  tbe  BBb- 
Ject,  and  are  appreciated  by  Congrees  and  the  whole  oonntry. 

The  ondereigned  believe  that  they  express  as  well  their  on 
sentiments  and  those  of  thdr  oonstitnents,  as  of  the  fiienda  of  the 
expedition  generally,  in  asJdng  that  Hr.  Beynolda  he  placed  at  tbe 
bead  of  the  dvil  and  scientific  corpe,  having  a  genet«l  snperin- 
kodenoe  over,  and  that  bs  be  anthoriaad  to  wdta  the  Urti»7  of 
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expedition,  hAving  sadi  rank,  powers,  and  oompensation, 

ninistration  may  think  proper  to  bestow. 

ReepeotfuUj,  your  obedient  serranta, 

BnuAMiir  JoNxs,  William  Pattebsof, 

WnxLAJf  K.  Bond,  Dayio  Bpavolbb, 

Thomas  Corwix,  Eusha  Whittlkset, 

B.  Stobxb,  I.  Sloabi, 

Josh.  H.  Cbans,  William  Ubrmon, 

Samuel  F.  Vutton,  J.  M^Lsns, 

8.  Mason,  John  Thomson, 

T.  L.  Hamui,  Tatlob  Webster. 

£uAS  Howell,  Daniel  Eiloobe. 
John  Chanet, 


the 


To  hii  ExeeUenty  Andrew  Jaehfon, 

iR : — ^In  the  Exploring  Expedition  which  has  been  ordered  ont 
br  the  direction  of  the  general  government,  we  would  respect- 
J  recommend  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  as  the  chief  of  the  civil  ap- 
ntmente. 

"be  nnremitting  zeal  of  this  gentleman  in  the  oanse  of  his  conn- 
and  of  science,  his  former  experience  as  a  navigator,  his  scien- 
\  acquirements  and  capacity,  would  seem  to  ns  to  point  him  ont 
hit  person  most  deserving  the  appointment. 


J.  Fbt,  Jun., 
J.  B.  Anthony, 
Edwabd  B.  Hull, 
J.  R.  Inoebsoll, 
A.  Beaumont, 
Gbobge  Chambers, 
E.  Dabunoton, 
David  Pottb,  Jun., 
J.  B.  Suthebland, 
Ibaao  M'Kdc, 
John  M^Keon, 
G.  W.  Owens, 
Elt  Moobb, 
Samuel  Babton, 

R.  H.  GiLLET, 

J.  T.  Mason, 
Jambs  Habpib, 
John  Reed, 
Bbkjamim  0.  HOWABD, 

A.  Ward, 


Joe.  Hendebson, 

J.  MiLLEB, 

HeNBT  a.  MUHLENBUBe, 

H.  L.  PiNOKNET, 

John  Reynolds, 
R.  Johnson, 
A.  Huntsman, 
Fbanois  Thomas, 
DuTEE  J.  Peabob, 
William  Spbaoub, 
A.  Vandebpool, 
William  L.  May, 
Z.  Gabby, 

Geoboe  L.  Einnard, 
A.  Lane, 
John  Orameb, 

0.  C.  OAMBBBUOra^ 
J.  TOUOBY, 

R.  Boon. 
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Sb:— I  Vkf^  WiMd  witii  plMMtfe  tbat  tlie  KMjwiliUia  to  «l 
Boath  8eu  Vrfil  te  di^ttched  in  doe  tfafl^  ad  OmI  Jim  toRl 

directed  it  to  be  fitted  out  as  beoomee  the  iiitomk  Mii  vhtoltotar  rf 
the  ocNintry  over  wliieh  jaa  preaide.  Yesi  I  ndotos  ttM  ftoi  hMl 
done  tOi  for  I  dnoereiy  bettere  tbat  no  aetof  Ooogtwi  M^tantoi 
been  to  bonoraUe  to  oor  national  oharaoter,  none  thai  wtt  niedk 
more  oreditcm  your  administntion;  aBthenndertahftag  vfllattmrt 
the  eyee  of  the  whole  oi^Hiaed  world,  and  ita  rajaiti  baoonainattHi 
of  interest  and  of  reoord  in  OTery  part  of  Qhriatoadom, 

To  be  appointed  at  onoOi  with  a  liberal  allowanoe,  to  tl»  Unit  plaoi 
in  the  oivi]  department  of  this  expedition,  I  beg  kaye  stroogjj  to 
recommend  my  friend  J.  N.  fieynoAdSi  fisq. 

In  reference  to  this  gentleman  I  must  be  permitted  to  speak  with 
fireedora,  Ibr  I  have  known  him  long  and  intimately.  Wis  labon  in 
this  caose,  so  perseTeringily  continued,  are  well  known  to  the  wbok 
Country;  in  an  especial  manner  are  they  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow-eitisens  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  who  have  expressed  so  much  intereit 
in  having  this  expedition  fitted  out 

I  was  in  FlPOTidenoe  in  October,  1884,  when  Hr.  Reynolds  ma^ 
an  address  before  that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  oxproflrioa 
of  the  Legislatui^  of  my  State  in  its  favor;  which  was  readily 
given,  as  the  people  of  Bhode  Island  take  a  lively  interest  in  thi 
undertaking. 

From  that  period  to  the  present  session  and  final  aetion  id  Coh 
gress  on  this  salijeet,  I  have  held  with  Mir.  Beynolda  n  oonstaMt 
correspondence,  and  Mr.  R.  has  at  all  times  oonsnlted  with  me  m 
to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  effect  the  oljeot  for  which  ha 
has  labored  so  long. 

At  the  last  session  I  made  a  report  in  favor  of  the  espedition 
from  the  committee  on  eommerce,  which  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
House  for  want  of  tim^. 

At  the  present  session  Mr.  Reynolds  agun  conferred  with  me, 
procured  a  reoorameodation  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
and,  when  he  arrived  in  this  city,  I  agreed  with  hhn  that  it  was  the 
best  plan  to  commence  in  the  Senate,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  result,  nnce  that  titne,  is  Imown  to  yotk.    The  meatmr<$  pamti 
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^  an  oterwhelming  tote  aifioth  k&u§my  ana  ka$  been  much  approved 

moUmctionM  tf  the  eountry.    These  are  some  of  the  oircamstanoes 

vtadi  «BAUe  me  to  speak  so  stron^y  i  n  favor  of  !&■.  BeynoUk^  whoee 

Men  amd  mjurifiue  in  ihi$  cattee  have  made  him  wM  hnowh  to  the 

mmiim^ikUffotm.    J  do  net  hentate  U  eai^  that  to  kU  ^ffbrte, 

wm$  tkmm  Any  man  Uving^  ie  the  eauntrf  indebted  f»r  the  mieeeeq^l 

pMOoemtiim  eftke  meaeu/re  btfore  Oongreu. 

ThoBB  fhete  made  known  to  yon,  it  will,  I  am  snre,  no  longer  be 
a  qneatMB  as  to  the  part  which  shall  be  assigned  to  Mm.  The  organ- 
IfltiOB  of  the  Boientifle  corps  could  not  be  committed  to  better 
1m  da ;  aad  especially  do  I  widi  that  to  him  maff  be  amigned  the 
d%ty^  writing  the  ojffkial  aeeounto/the  oruiee. 

With  great  consideration  and  respect, 

I  am  your  friend, 

DdTXX  J.  PlABOB. 


n  the  JPreeident  qf  the  United  Statee. 

Haom  or  RtPMHUTinTn,  M  JWy,  1698. 

€hB:— I  beg  leave  reflpeetfUly  to  recommend  J.  N.  Beynolda, 
&q.,  for  the  chief  of  the  civil  appointments  connected  with  the  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  to  be  sent  out  to  the  South  Seas.  In  this  I  am 
governed  by  a  desire  to  see  merit  adequately  rewarded  in  tlie 
appointment  of  a  gentleman  whose  past  services  and  scient\fi6  nauti- 
sal  researches  appear  to  point  him  out  as  one  who  has  earned  the 
place  and  is  eminently  qualified  to  Jill  it 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  particularly  in  the  western  country 
where  he  was  raised,  have  long  admired  the  ability  and  utility  which 
have  attended  his  devotion ;  and»  I  may  add,  they  would  be  much 
gratified  if  this  meritorious  son  of  the  West  could  bo  placed  in  a 
•itaation  where  he  might  earn  still  higher  distinction  for  himself 
sad,  at  the  same  lime,  confer  greater  advantages  upon  his  country. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 

GXOROB  L.  KlHHABD. 


ffiS  FIRST    AUEKICAN 

To  tha  Pretidmi. 

eom  Ounua,  Wu«imn>,  WMKIP 

Bib: — I  would  infonn  the  President  that  m&nT  of  mj  a 
Wits  feel  &  deep  iiitcr«st  in  Uie  Exploring  Expediijoa  aathotbii 
doring  the  present  aession,  bdcJ  which  I  uiid<>rstoud  tl>e  eieoaliit 
lias  deaidnl  to  fit  out  the  present  iCMun;  and  lh»t,  baviog  a  |u()| 
opinion  of  the  character  and  qualldcatioos  of  J.  N.  Rejuulda,  Ea\, 
and  of  hia  capabilities  to  be  usefitl  in  said  tiipedition,  I  reiifectiaS] 
reoommeod  him  to  the  Presideat  for  the  hight^t  cieii  appoiittmiKl 
MHneeted  vith  the  expedition;  and  will  odd,  that  bU  ^poiut> 
ment  will  afford  me  personally  much  grstification. 
1  have  the  honor  fo  be, 

Respeotful);,  four  obedient  eervant, 

JOBK  M.  NlUIL 


Dxis  Sis  : — I  eQdoM  700  aereral  papers  in  idatioD  to  tba  ip- 
pointment  of  J.  S.  Bejnolds,  E»q.,  aa  ohf  ef  of  the  dvil  and  ad<Btifa 
oorps  Tbioh  goes  ont  with  the  exploring  sqaadron  to  tlw  80^ 
Seaa. 

No.  1  is  tlw  ttfummMU  rieemmmdation  of  the  iihiihwiiIiIIum 
from  Ohio  (wiUioDt  diitinetion  of  partj)  that  be  be  tboa  appoialed. 

Mo.  S  ia  the  leoommendatjon  of  aome  fttrtg  or  ^If  JfMtim  if 
Cfttf/rem  from  oAtr  Stattt,  asking  for  him  the  MUna  atatkm.  lUa 
paper  was  got  up  without  the  knowledge  of  Hr.  Bejnolda  or  uj,.f 
ot  the  Ohio  delegatioD,  and  Ikate  no  dovit  a  kmu^vd  n^iitJMul . 
namti  eeild  kae«  been  obtafned,  if  ann  oneiad  taktn  ttu  tTMiUf  to 
eireaiaU  it  Arvtigh  tAe  Save.  It  leat  not  deemed  iMaHMry,  mti 
WM  not  Ikwr^Ore  d<me. 

It  oontaina  the  names  of  a  m^ori^  of  reprasentatiTea  from  !»• 
diana,  of  Ifflaoia,  and  Rhode  Idand;  of  a  great  portion  aS  Pannqd- 
Tania;  and  of  gentlemen  of  di^notion  from  a  m^ori^  of  the  otb« 
States  (rf  the  Union. 

No.  8  oonriats  of  letten  from  geotlemea  of  rMpeetaUfi^  aad 
idence,  from  Tariona  qnarten  of  the  country,  to  the  aame  nfltiit 
The;  ali  tpeak  lAe  tame  language  and  ireatke  tie  tame  epirit. 

liieae  docmnenta,  taken  together,  leare  no  doabt  of  tfaa  atato  tt 
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psUie  opiiiion  upon  thii  qneitioii.  All  who  baTO  reflected  mndi 
ipon  the  siilsiect  feel  the  neoenitj  of  an  efficient  otyanuatum^  with 
•  rmp^ntiNs  eki^^  to  prodnoe  unity  and  hamion j  of  action.  All 
who  are  aware  dT  the  large  ipaoe  which  Mr.  Bejnolds  fills  in  the 
fibBe  ^e,  in  connection  with  the  great  enterprisd,  at  once  point  to 
ikmmtkswtP$i$MiiabUpenontoJlUtkUHaUan;  that  he  ong^t  to 
•blHbii  it  Qn  the  character  of  commercial  agent^  or  snch  other  aa 
mtj  be  ihon^t  adyisableX  and  be  allowed  to  write  the  historj  of 
the  eoqiediton,  I  haTC  never  doabted  fbr  a  moment 

Few  peraona  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  immense  importance  of 
tUs  ezpe^tion  to  onr  national  character.  It  will  rivet  the  attention 
ef  ereiy  intelligent  man  in  Christendom  for  yean  to  come,  and  it 
win  be  looked  npon  hereafter  as  an  epoch  in  onr  history.  It  will 
nrprise  the  elder  nations  of  Europe  to  see  that  a  new  ipeople  like 
iu  have  undertaken  this  voyage.  But  bow  much  will  their  wonder 
be  increased  to  perceive  that  we  have  organized  it  npon  a  plan 
which,  for  enlargement  of  conception,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
efficiency  of  action,  renders  it  decidedly  superior  to  anything  of  the 
Und  which  they  have  attempted. 

That  this  great  undertaking  may  redound  to  the  honor  of  your 
administration,  and  to  the  glory,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  country,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of 

Tour  excellency's  obliged  friend 

And  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  HAiant. 
T(9  kii  ExedUncy  Andrew  Jaeluon. 


r#  JUs  SzetHUney^  Martin  Van  Bwrmy  President  of  ihe  United 

atatee. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  Oongress  from  the  TTest,  beg  leave, 
once  more,  very  respectfully,  though  earnestly,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  administration  to  the  claims  of  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Exploring  Expedition.  This  measure  was 
eariy  and  warmly  supported  by  the  West    It  was  originated  and 

6» 
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lint  edled  io  IM  iltttftttoft  of  CfontffcM  V^  {!• 

Btm  ooBtinoes  to  fed  ^  illMMt,  and  ftffl  indolgiBB  tlM  1m^  tlii&tt 

taiay  b6  bo  equipped  «  not  to  ^sappoint  the  Jut  expedafloni  i 
the  eonntry;  riie  sMU  bopeft  to  see  ft  depart  in  skOlAil  and  expcdr 
enoed  haada,  nnahorn  of  its  nafial  or  aoientifie  atraogdi.  Go^grai 
liat  made  repeated  appntpHationa,  which  have  nOflonbtof  tlidhdi 
of  the  «i|Wiltk)n  «pon  adenei,  the  intaltigBftin^  ani  pklda  of  thi 
*at!oD« 

The  whole  Oh)6  Me^on,  as  well  aa  tmu&y  Mat  nMttilNta  <f 
the  Hoiwe,  immeffiHlely  after  the  pattage  of  the  law  hMboilBtagtti 
ikieiBal^  addWMed  commnttiitetlotas  to  die  late  ez^Mtlve.  AAe^ 
ooagratnlatiiig  Mm  On  aeoonnt  of  the  intereat  h6  took  lA  &«otfa4 
tlie  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  hi  a  manner  Worthy  ^onr  gmi 
republiie^"  thej  proceeded  to  call  his  attention  to  ttie  dalma  of  «M 
who  bad  done  so  mnch  in  calling  pabUo  attention  to  the  importaaeft 
of  the  enterprise,  and  in  nrging  its  adoption  by  Congrooa.  ThA 
friends  of  the  measure  knew  the  important  part  Mr.  Reynolds  hai 
acted,  and  they  were  inflnenced  not  more  by  a  sense  of  Jnatioe  thin 
a  desire  for  the  saccess  of  the  enterprise,  in  asking  for  Mr.  Reynolds 
a  prominent  portion  in  it.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  seas  to  be  visited  are  well-known  to  the  ezeontlTe; 
they  are  immense,  and  still  susceptible  of  great  extension.  In  ask- 
ing that  Mr.  Reynolds  bo  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  department 
attached  to  the  expeditioD,  waa  only  asking,  in  other  words,  that 
he  should  rec^ve  the  appointment  of  conunerdal  agent.  Until 
recently,  many  of  ns  supposed  that  station  bad  been  aaslgfied  to 
him ;  that  he  ought  to  have  it,  and  be  authorized  to  write  the  offir 
cial  account  of  the  expedition,  we  have  never  doubted.  That  he  ii 
eminently  qualified  to  perform  theee  duties,  under  the  sanction  and 
regulations  of  the  department,  cannot  be  doubted;  tAat  ks  ka» 
abundantly  earned  the  dutinetion  which  they  would  confer  upon 
him  win  admit  of  as  little  queadout 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  uttered  no  complaints  to  his  friends,  and  it  liaa  not 
been  until  since  the  passage  of  the  last  bill  of  appropriation  that  they 
became  aware  of  tlie  actual  position  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  had 
assigned  him ;  and  not  even  then,  till  the  discussions  in  the  House 
seemed  to  leave  some  doubt  whether  he  was  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition, in  any  capacity,  had  led  to  direct  inquiriea  upon  the  sab- 
Jeot.    Any  <^cer,  conversant  with  the  history  of  this  ezpeditioii, 
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owing  the  relation  Ifr.  Reynolds  has  nudntdned  to  ft,  both 
rat  of  Ck)ngre88,  and  should  otrfect  to  his  participating  largely 
abora,  would,  fr^m  that  faet^  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
he  himeelftffifit  to  command;  and  the  interests  of  the  ezpe- 
and  tlie  honor  of  the  country  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
osolted  by  his  dismissal,  and  the  supplying  of  his  plaoe  by 
tnore  just,  liberal,  and  enlarged  views, 
onderugned  have  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  to  Mr.  Bey- 
fii#  eriffinmier^  the  indomitable  advocate^  who  has,  fbr  so  long 
perseyered  against  every  discouragement,  whose  knowledge 
ha  snlject  has  been  so  fully  appreciated  by  committees  and 
rs  of  Congress,  and  has  enlisted  so  large  a  share  of  public 
tfarovghoat  the  country,  has  received  from  the  Department 
■gre,  immeaning  appointment  of  '*  corretponding  seeretary  to 
mmnder^'"  to  perform  such  duty  on  the  expedition  as  the  jua- 
caprice  of  a  commander  might  direct;  while  the  names  and 
of  all  others  composing  the  scientific  corps,  as  well  as  juniors 
mand,  were  conspicuously  named  in  the  general  instructions 
t  guidance  of  the  expedition,  were  thus  recognized  by  the 
ment  in  a  document  to  be  preserved  in  all  coming  time ;  but 
list,  and  in  that  document,  the  name  of  J,  N,  Reynolds^  we 
it  nowhere  to  be  found;  that  no  duties  were  assigned  him  by 
icretary;  in  a  word,  that  the  action  of  the  Department, 
vr  intended  or  not,  would  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
cognized  by  government,  or  known  in  the  enterprise,  except 
>  far  as  he  had  an  order  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  from 
Ksretary,  directing  him  to  report  to  the  commander  for 

mdersigned  fbrbear  further  comment  on  this  subject,  and 
t  themselves  with  protesting,  in  the  name  of  their  constitu- 
U  people  of  the  Weet,  as  well  as  in  their  own  names,  against  the 
Dance  of  such  obvious  injustice  to  their  fellow-citizen,  who  has, 
T  opinion,  earned  far  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  gov- 
nt.  They  are  aware  that  many  difficuUiee  hate  thu$  far  at- 
'  ihe fitting  out  of  the  expedition:  upon  theee  diffleultiee  they 
10  diepoeition  to  dwell.  It  i$  enough  for  them  ti  call  the 
yn  of  the  Preeident  to  the  euhjeet^  in  a  epirit  qf  frank- 
wd  hindneet,  feeling  assured  that  their  communication  will 
ttived  in  the  same  spirit,  and  that  tlie  President  will,  at 
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ODoa,  g|T6  tneh  dinolifloi  ••  will  bt 

ooDoenied.  Vcrj  respeoClUllf, 

.TmoMAB  OcxiwDi;  Ohio. 
Jammb  SjMWkwn^  Jr.,  Ohiow 

ASMLAMDMB  HaXRI|  CMllO. 

Dajoil  BjloosIi  Ohio. 
J.  W.  Aludt,  Ohio. 
Wk.  H.  HmmcB,  Ohio. 
OoL  D.  OoFFUi,  Ohio. 
A.  W.  SvYDKR,  lUinoiiu 
WnxiAM  Aujor,  Ohio. 
Jomr  Tdpioh,  IndiuuL 
Jammb  BABnyDTf  IndiaiuL 
WnuAM  Gbahax,  Indiana. 
Gbobos  H.  Dunr,  IndimuL 
Wnuuf  L.  Mat«  IlMnois. 
John  Ohanxt,  Ohio. 
£.  Whittlbsit,  Ohio. 
WiBoravoa,  Maif  Ui,  18t8. 


todltt*|Mi 


J.  BiMBVAi^  Obipi 
Wk.  Sjs  Ban^OUft. 
Oalstami  )lonHL  Ohki. 
B.  P.  LbildhrBi  (Mou 
P.  O.  GooML  aUou 
&lliymLOiibu 
Tbqius  jEqbvhl  OyoL 
O.  H.  Smm^mOnm.  . 
Lmnm  Ltoi^ 

WiCUAlI  UlMO^ 

B.  Boov,  loffltBt. 
AudBT  &  WmuBi 
Z4D0K  OAfln.  miaok. 
J.  WxaBin.  Ohio. 


7h  /.  ^.  Bt^noldi^  Aq. 

Rair  ToBK,  JRm.  tMk,  im, 

DsAB  Snt: — ^The  memhen  of  the  soientifio  corps,  atteohed  to  the 
Soathern  Exploring  Expedition,  ha^e,  with  deep  regret,  nndentood 
that  yon  entert^  some  idea  of  resigning  the  oommission  by  wliieh 
you  are,  at  present,  associated  with  ns. 

Without  pansing  to  inquire  whether  the  position  in  iHii<&  yon 
are  placed  by  that  document,  is  such  a  one  as,  in  Jnatioe  to  yunr 
unwearied  exertions  for  the  success  of  this  great  national  enterpiiM^ 
should  have  been  assigned  to  yon,  we  would  earnestly  reqaeat  yoB 
to  reflect  &rther  upon  the  subject  before  making  a  final  dedsioiL 

That  yon  would,  of  neeemty^  occupy  a  prominent  station  in  iStm 
expedition,  has  so  long  been  considered  by  ns,  in  common  with  the 
whole  country,  as  a  point  beyond  all  question,  the  present  eontfai- 
gency  takes  us  wholly  by  surprise ;  and  we  have  heard,  with  not 
less  astonishment  than  grief^  that,  in  the  official  list  of  the  oiTiHani 
connected  with  this  undertAing^  the  name  of  J.Nl  Bef^nMi  it  n#- 
where  to  he  found.  Upon  the  manifest  injustice  of  this  omlarfon  ne 
comments  are  requisite.  We  believe  that,  through  tho  Ungth  end 
breadth  qfour  land,  wherever  the  name  of  the  Exploring  BtpeiitJem 
hoe  been  mentioned,  every  voUe  udU  be  l\fted  up  againei  tl.  Keither 
is  it  required  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  man/ 
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tor  which  we  consider  your  eeoompanTiiig  it  to  be  of  the  utma$t 
mporUmee  to  the  harminif  and  mmUv  a/  nuem  of  the  eaBp§dUum, 
Pmiit  OS,  howeFer,  to  aainre  yon  that  raoh  is  oor  oooTiotion,  and 
to  express  oor  sincere  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  this  ftot  may 
iidiiee  yon  to  sacrifice  yoor  present  yiews  and  feelings  in  this  mat- 
tr  to  the  wishes  of  the  corps,  and  to  consent  to  retain  a  position 
which,  however  it  may  fell  dbort  of  what  in  Jostioe  shonld  be  yours, 
win  secore  to  ns  year  co-operation  in  carrying  ont,  snccessf  ally,  the 
great  otsjeets  of  the  voyage.     Owr  country^  nec^r  fargeffiil  qf  Ms 
e&Miu  ^hitT  Mldfnn^  will^  im  cannot  doubt^  in  the  end^  award  you 
aU  that  i§  oojuttly  your  dua^  however  it  may  he  attempted  to  depHoe 
fou  of  it  at  preeent.    Trusting  that  onr  appeal,  tl^erefore,  may  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  we  remain,  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  respect 
tnd  esteem.  Your  sincere  friends, 

Ai-FBXD  T.  AoATX,  James  Eiohtb, 

Joseph  P.  Oouthottt,  Hobatio  Hals, 

RXTNKLL  OOATIS,  RaPHASL  HoTLX, 

Jambs  D.  Dana,  W.  R.  JonNBON, 

Aba  Gbat,  Chablis  Piokbbiho, 

J.  W.  R4BDALL,  J.  DbATTON. 


The  Cincinnati  Republican  at  that  day,  made 
these  just  reflections  on  the  outrage  : 

This  appesl  or  remonstrance,  for  it  is  a  little  of  both,  was  sent 
to  the  President  early  in  May  last ;  bnt  its  publication  has  been 
withheld  until  the  present  moment,  in  the  hope  that  jastioe  would 
have  been  done  Mr.  Reynolds.  Bnt  we  learn  that  it  is  determined 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  shall  not  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the 
communication,  though  signed  by  a  m^ority  of  the  delegates  in 
Congress  from  the  West,  who  are  friendly  to  the  administration. 
Las  not  received  the  courtesy  of  a  notice  from  the  President. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  uniform  support  the  expe- 
dition has  always  received  from  the  West,  and  especially  from  the 
Ohio  delegation,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  from  the 
feet  that  it  had  been  originated  and  iuceeufully  prosecuted  by  a 
native  of  Ohio^  the  conduct  of  the  executive  seems  almost  unac- 
countable. Here  are  the  wishes  of  the  almost  entire  delegation  of 
the  northwestern  states  strongly  and  manfully  expressed.  On  what 
ground  of  petty  jealousy  are  the  demands  of  this  letter  denied  f 
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Amm  rti moHUHt  Uwm pvjmt9i^  Mid  whriW  giwaid  qf  tMHifH^ 

6vtln0oiidvitortii#PMid6Atliitlik€M.  '       «'     j 

or  the  ■rii^unnjAti  wMefc  hi»»  gNtb  iHi  lii(IM|«li  i,i^i  #   i 
poiAtmMiterLleatMiatttWllk«itotlMOoimurit,MI»^  ] 

irf>  wriiari  mdwpariow  to  every  l^rtp»ot,  te  hidHfc»1itrt  i'ljiliBf     ' 
dlild^   l^hywisfaeedecftedff    Wat  it  beoffiie  M  iHm  T«b4)r  ^4.     ^ 
tbeUaaiBgof  mfiieompetentMeretwyt    gW  » ii»  ji>i1%  »ii» 
mi.    jShwy  tMi»  »»  both  Me^  At»  ftawt  «mI  mrw  itt>  iigjiiwm 
The  aontiy  tt  l«ge  team  tiie  ezpente,  And  has  a  right  to  aik  iA| 
matlen  have  beea  thus  mataaged.     Tlie  people  of  Oh&o  tete  i 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  a  right  to  Inqidre  tf  ii^naCiee  hii  hedi  - 
done  to  one  of  her  dtfWBs — til«  aut]k4fr  ^  t&«  ■■uiwiiii    rti  hm^ 
ly  hU  reteiO'thm  and  pvhlicaHom^  Jbud  mUeUMtm  ^nd  gmi§ 
boards  f<ft  (JI«m  to  eanjf  #n  ik^  taeptdiUion,  u^  ftoa*  new  fvi  ^ft- 
sesricn  qf  «t|  4oM<mt  tft«  magnanimity  to  do  juitim  U  Uo  pfojotUr, 
The  conduct  of  the  managers  of  this  affiur  towarda  Mr.  Bejnddt 
will  find  no  response  from  honorable  men.    They  maj  do  him 
wrong,  but  cannot  put  him  down ;  foTy  going  or  staying^  hu  tmumfh 
is%B  BBKN  ooAfuctb.     The  spiirii  ^Mtk  hu  hhon  hao  ammkomod  wiU 
not  ileep  ;for^  iohatener  it  done  in  this  eaqteditiofk,  or  by  othors  which 
mag  and  no  doubt  uiU  follow^  for  the  extension  and  meuritg  of 
eommereeand  the  aeguisition  qf  scientific  knowledgoif  the  eotaUrg 
wU  not/^rgst  to  whom  U  has  been  mainly  owing. 

Was  it  wonderful  that  this  bigoted  ignorance 
■hould  manifest  it«  persecuting  spirit  towards  the 
individual  whom  it  coidd  not  equal  in  intellect, 
in  philanthropy,  or  moral  courage?  Was  it 
singular  that  the  true  significance  of  liberty  was 
unknown  to  them  ?  Was  it  strange,  that  an  in- 
telligence so  far  in  advance  of  them  should  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented?  He 
who  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  time,  generally  ob- 


fauna  gl^eatef  ^ncoissiond  ftom  thd  obtuse  and 
narrow-minded  ;  because  they  honor  that  heroism 
which  <y)mplimeiit8  tlieiniselves ! 

Mf .  Reynotdi  Iras  thid  gteat  bracle  of  the 
futwre  !  -And  it  needed  moral  heroiisan  to  plac^ 
Umself  in  the  advance  guard  of  a  g)*eat  national 
ebtei^riise,  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  of 
patriotism  and  duty !  Every  great  event  is  the 
^ginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity, and  he,  who  by  his  devotion  to  justice 
and  truth,  makes  his  country  wiser,  happier,  or 
better,  places  that  country  under  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  !  We  say,  therefore,  that  were  the 
magnitude  of  that  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
American,  fully  weighed  in  all  its  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  political  bearings,  on  ^^  future 
of  this  nation,  the  name  and  praise  of  its  author 
would  echo  not  only  from  every  city,  but  from 
every  hill  and  through  every  plain  in  our  coun- 
try !  For  what  but  this  feeling  warms  our  hearts 
towards  the  heroes  of  our  liberties,  who  sacrificed 
their  reputations,  their  treasure,  and  their  blood, 
to  serve  the  cause  which  so  preeminently  blesses 
us  ?  And  what  nobler  deed  can  man  perform  for 
his  country  and  his  race,  than  to  inspire  a  more 
exalted  intelligence,  and  develop  a  nobler  pro- 
gressive thought? 
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The  author,  aa  we  hare  seen,  was  not  permitted 
to  accompany  his  own  expedition,  but  his  triumpi 
was  not  the  less  complete  !  Because  he  shed  an 
unfailing  lustre  on  his  country,  and  became 
thereby,  the  beacon  light  which  has  illumined  the 
dark  and  intricate  pathways  of  science  ever  since, 
and  elevated  our  state  of  national  progress  and 
intelligence ! 

All  subsequent  espeditions  and  voyages  of  dis- 
covery in  this  country  owe  their  origin  to  him 
who  made  their  "milestones  and  guide-boards  1' 
To  the  men  of  science  who  accompanied  that 
great  enterprise,  honor  and  praise  are  both  due; 
and  despite  the  difficulties  and  embarrassing  sur- 
roundings, they  made  an  imperishable  record  of 
their  fideUty  to  their  high  trusts ! 

Lynch's  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea,  testifies 
the  value  of  the  First  American  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition! Fremont's  courage  and  noble  daring 
in  California,  testify  it ;  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  Doctor  Kane,  testifies  it ;  and  the  American 
people,  by  one  consent,  ratify  and  endorse  its 
utility  and  ^eatness  to  our  common  country ; 
while  the.  Umit  of  its  results  po  hunuin  wisdom 
or  focesight  can  compute  I 
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THE  PACIFIC  MUROAD. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Thb  inyention  of  printing,  in  1436,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  same  age, 
and  made  it  a  necessity.  Why  ?  Because  it  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened  men  ;  and  when  this  was 
done  they  wanted  more  room ;  their  commerce 
wanted  more  field ;  their  kingdoms  wanted  more 
latitude  ;  their  navigation  more  scope ;  in  fine, 
every  faculty  of  man  expanded,  and  with  a  double 
energy  the  great  work  of  revolution  had  begun. 

To  obtain  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  East 
has  been  the  prize  for  which  the  ambition  of  na- 
tions had  contended  for  ages  ;  and  to  find  an  easier 
and  more  direct  route  to  India  was  the  cause  which 
moved  Columbus  to  set  out  on  the  discovery  of  a 
western  continent.     The  commerce  of  the  East 
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controlled  the  world.    Its  lioheB,  tnmsported  oral 
deserts  by  the  Arab,  famished  London,  LisImmi, 
Amsterdam,  &c.,  with  their  opulence  and  grandesr. 
When  the  Turks  held  power  on  the  Bosphoms,  Hub 
wealth  went  to  Europe  and  Asia. throu^  the  Black 
Sea.     When  £he  Venetians  wrested  that  power  ' 
from  the  Turks,  the  Mediterranean  became  tts 
channel  of  this  Eastern  commerce.    The  attraotiflni 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  wars  of 
the   Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  did  not  divert 
pdblic  desire  for  a  direct  route  tmst  Europe  to 
Asia,  until  England  conquered  and  establidied  her 
empire  in  India  over  one  hundred  and  fifiy  millionfl 
of  people.     The  French  explorers  sought  this  line 
in  vain ;   and  Lewis  and  Clark,  under  President 
Jefferson,  of  our  own  country,  met  with  no  better 
success.     At  last,  however,  the  difficulty  is  sohed ! 
A  railroad  through   this   continent  is  the  power 
which  is  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
and  the  United  States  alone  affords  such  a  route. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  is  then  to  be  the  centre  of  c<Hn* 
merce  for  the  world,  and  our  country  Ihus  becomes 
the  centre  of  civilization. 

The  moment  this  road  is  built,  Asia,  with  its 
five  hundred  millions ;  Eurc^e,  with  its  two  hnn- 


(M  and  fifty  tnilli^ns ;  Africa,  tod  a!ll  tlie  islands 
of  the  ocean  On  either  side,  will  seek  this  transit 
Ar  (heir  oemmere^.  To  go  to  India  now,  from  fiie 
{Ttdted  St^teSi,  is  an  tindeirtaking  which  involyes 
flie  risk  of  health  and  life,  a  vojage  of  five 
Mdiths)  atod  of  twice  crossing  the  equator.  With 
Vke  railroad,  tw^ntr^  days  ^would  be  the  maximom 
tiMe  foir  penetrating  the  heart  of  India  from  the 
d^  of  New  York.  Thete,  we  theii  shall  ex- 
diange  <mr  ptt)dactft  tod  dpend  onr  surplus  in  the 
riches  of  the  East 

The  trade  of  the  East  with  Europe  now  is  an- 
nually near  four  hundred  millions,  requiring  three 
ttiousand  vesselsv  With  our  railroad,  the  cost  and 
time  would  be  so  reduced  that  it  is  fair  to  believe 
ihis  commerce  would  be  increased  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  millions.  American  vessels  and 
American  seamen  will  then  go  into  the  ports  of 
Japan,  now  opened  to  us,  and  return  freighted  witb 
the  products  of  China  and  India. 

With  Asia  on  one  side  and  Europe  on  the  othe 
tod  our  steam  and  sailing  vessels  at  command, 
there  can  never  be  any  competition  while  the  na- 
tion endures. 

The  oMorgy  of  tbs  Anglo-SloMi  had  alimvdy 
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demonstrated  a  power  which  challenges  the  a^ni- 
ration  of  mankind.  It  has  been  hj  the  Anglo- 
American  that  the  oceanic  currents  have  been 
defined,  and  the  Chilf-Stream  pointed  oat  to  navi' 
gators  all  over  the  world.  It  waa  by  the  AngliH 
American  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  explored.  The 
Anglo-American  opened  by  treaty  the  ports  of 
Japan,  after  being  so  long  closed  to  all  bot  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese.  Americans  have  proved  the 
existence  of  an  open  Polar  Sea,  and  braved  the 
perils  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 
What  have  they  done  within  their  own  borders  ? 
They  have  taken  the  Mississippi  valley,  a  wilder- 
ness thirty-five  years  ago,  and  settled  it  with  up- 
wards of  twelve  millions  of  souls.  Twenty  yeaiB 
a^o,  where  not  seven  thousand  people  dwelt,  north 
and  north-west  of  Chicago,  they  have  pat  npwwdB 
of  a  million  The  queen  city  of  t^  West,  Cin- 
cinnati, which  contains  one  hundred  and  mxty  then- 
Band  people,  only  dog  its  cellars  a  few  yean  ago. 
In  1820,  the  first  line  of  paoket-flhips  sailed 
from  Qua  United  States  to  Liverpoc^,  and  prndemt 
men  predicted  them  a  failore.  In  1836,  tho 
learned  Dr.  Lardner  declared  Qie  navigatuHi  of  ths 
ooeaa  by  steam  to  t»  be  impraotieaUe.     Tbm 
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jeuB  after  which,  the  Great  Western  and  Sinus 
steamers  came  into  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  first  proposal  for  a  railroad  firom  Boston  to 
Hudson  was  made  thirty  years  ago,  and  pronounced 
an  absurdiiy.  Now  we  haye,  at  least,  twenty  thou- 
umd  miles  of  railway  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  inyolving  a  capital  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  In  1808,  the  general 
goyemment  refused  assistance  to  the  Hudson  and 
Erie  Canal,  after  New  York  had  appropriated  six 
hundred  dollars  for  a  suryey.  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
president,  said,  it  *^  might  be  feasible  one  hundred 
years  to  come'M 

The  first  American  who  is  known  to  haye  con- 
ceiyed  the  idea  of  railroads  by  steam  was  Oliyer 
Eyans,  of  Pennsylyania,  who  made  known  his  plan 
in  1781  and  1789,  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Joel  Barlow,  in  his  **  Visions  of  Columbus,"  in 
1787,  predicted  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York, 
thirty  years  before  it  was  begun,  under  De  Witt 
Clinton,  in  1817.  At  that  time,  political  parties 
took  ground  against  it ;  but  the  energies  of  Goy. 
Clinton  prosecuted  it  to  success.  In  ten  years  it 
had  paid  the  cost  of  completion,  while  its  present 
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and  TillagaB  impedUto^  vm  ^f  hj  Qi»  WiM^^ 

and  Bcie  Gaaal  U  lilm  ifptaiupiior,  «ii4  M 
<m  tba  line  the  1iiw]b»o(  ^re^  wf^iUi  «ta«M| 
weie  ooYeced  bj  «  pppvMm  diinte^  %»  WMMb 
oiii  omteiprifl^ 

The  ]iil»abita«ta  ef  P^ilbmi*  M«)««>  km%«Ri 
backed  in  tbe  eofteriNaBe  of  boiUjqg  a  mSbmik  km 
ibeie  to  Nota  Scotia^  wbiush  i?  ww  oeaq^eM^  eii 
ledaooB  the  voyage  of  Eoiope  to  Am^nce  Ul9 
thousand  milee.  It  is  thr^  thousand  front  Ifow 
York  to  laverpooL  This  effort  found  ^yormlb 
European  as  well  as  American  capitalists»  and  witt 
tend  rapidly  to  oommeicial  prospmty 

When  we  consider  that  England,  to  save  a  dis^ 
tance  of  only  twelve  miles  between  London  and 
Dublin,  built  a  bridge  across  the  Straits  of  Menai 
at  a  cost  of  twelve  millions  of  money,  we  can 
better  understand  the  economy  of  expending  money 
to  shorten  our  route  eleven  thoQsand  miles  to 
Europe. 

Everything,  therefore,  demands,  on  tfa.e  same 
principle,  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  should  be  made 
to  shorten  and  cheapen  the  transit  route  for  the 
cenmeice  of  £iuco[^  and  Asia»  whisk  wa  shatt 
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prtainly  oammaiid.  Conaider,  Amerioand,  how  in 
irfew  years  we  have  spread  fram  a  fragment  to  a 
eoBtijient !  We  have  only  one  sixth  less  of  terri- 
tmy  than  the  fifty-nine  states  of  Europe  put 
together.  We  are  ten  times  laiger  than  Great 
Britain  and  France.  We  are  one  and  a  half  times 
kbger  than  Russia  in  Europe.  And,  when  the 
Atlantic  and  Paoific  states  shall  be  united  by  the 
niboad,  it  13  impossible  to  realize  how  yast  and 
how  grand  the  results  will  be  to  us. 

In  a  philanthropic  view,  it  is  incomparable  with 
any  war,  or  revolution^  or  discovery,  save  that  of 
our  beloved  country,  and  the  national  freedom  se- 
cured by  our  Republican  institutions.  The  railroad 
will  at  once  become  the  strongest  fortification  for 
the  country,  and  moving  batteries  of  men  would  be 
its  defence  in  time  of  war.  The  passive  intellects 
of  the  East  wUl  soon  feel  the  attrition  of  Ameri- 
can energy  and  enterprise ;  the  population  that 
flows  in  from  the  Old  World  will  thus  be  Ameri- 
canized ;  and  Protestant  education,  which  ia  as  the 
brain  to  the  body  of  our  institutions,  will  build  up 
the  American  systems  of  free  schools,  which  are  the 
essential  element  of  our  liberties. 

Liberty  has   expanded  onx   resources  on    the 
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Aflaatio,  and  will,  in  the  same  wej,  advaoM 
on  the  Paeiftc»  until  the  islands  of  flie  ooean, 
flie  shores  of  Asia,  shall  feel  the  benign  i 
of  Amerioan  oommeroe  and  American  lana. 
West,  then,  demands  the  Pacific  Raihroad,  to  adlti 
flie  prospmtjT  of  the  coontry,  to  open  new  onttili 
for  Uie  distribation  of  commerce,  and  new  soniMs 
for  our  national  wealth  and  entearprise.  Amerieuiy 
it  is  the  navigable  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  wUA 
have  populated  your  states.  This  made  it  easj  to 
receive  and  send  off  the  products  of  the  land,  and 
sent  settlers  first  upon  the  water-courses.  As  these 
became  populous,  the  settlers  on  them  drove  bad[ 
into  the  interior  the  succeeding  emigrants.  Hie 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  thus  peopled.  So  flie 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  and  Penobscot 
Rivers,  and  Narragansett  Bay.  At  the  b^inning 
there  were  no  interior  conmiunications  to  protect 
the  settlements  on  the  rivers,  and  hence  they  were 
not  populated  so  rapidly  as  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Steamers  were  coeval  with  that  settlement,  and  this 
has  caused  its  rapid  increase  of  population. 

During  the  early  peopling  of  the  country,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  pack- 
horses  were  used  to  cany  goods;  but  the  dangemnd 
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rendered  this  mode  of  trade  exceedinglj 
Jbnited.  The  usual  time,  then,  was  six  months  to 
vake  a  jonmej  bom  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  by 
water,  which  is  now  performed  in  eight  or  twelve 
days.  It  was  the  steamboat,  and  that  alone,  which 
•pened  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
(km,  wheat,  iron,  hemp,  coal,  would  all  have  been 
oomparatively  useless  without  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

Yoa  see  now,  Americans,  how  and  why  the 
valleys  and  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  were  penetrated. 
On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  The  states  and  territories  we  own  there 
never  can  be  settled  as  the  Atlantic  states  have  been. 
Why?  Because  neither  steamers  nor  sail-boats 
can  penetrate  them.  A  land  route  is  the  only  way 
this  ever  can  be  accomplished.  But  will  an  ordi- 
nary road  do  it?  No,  it  could  never  be  made  to 
pay  expenses  of  transportation.  People  would 
theref(»re  refuse  to  dwell  there,  while  they  could 
seek  the  water-courses  of  tibe  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
for  settlement  The  cause  why  individual  enter- 
prise entered  into  our  favorite  valleys,  and  occupied 
them,  and  grew  wealthy, was  owing  to  their  access  to 
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tiie  sea,  nd  other  nafigdhte  IMtan,  lAkili 
trated  Ite  ioteiioir  counby.  t%^ 

Now,  lAmt  hM  beei^  done  for  tte  ASaoiSo 
by  steiaikiboiitB  most  be  done  for  iin  Pkuifle  flteta  ig^ 
ndhoad.  And  let  m  be  aeomod  of  cub  Omg^it^ 
-mA  a  railroad  acioei  tbe  oonliiiettky  tte  rtim^ 
the  yAidkb  ooimtry  woidd  be  iwsMiad  ^ 
beyond  wint  all  our  TheiB  hffve  dooBy  or 
can  do.  No  other  indacement  ever  win 
tiers  to  the  interior  coontiies  of  the  Pac^ 
Bat,  with  a  railroad,  they  would  soon  coiiTert  thit 
whole  ooontry  to  a  flower-garden.  The  entire  year, 
at  all  seaaons,  would  be  open  to  tbe  markets.  Hh^ 
energy  and  enterprise  of  Ihfe  settierB  woold  indireas^ 
withthe  means  of  traDsit  at  hand.  Tbe  ice  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  in  the  cold  season,  has  always  bees 
a  bar  to  industry ;  bat  this  woold  no  longer  int^- 
fere  with  progress. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  will,  of  neceaeffty,  do  all  the 
business  of  the  waters  in  those  territories ;  the 
Hudson,  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  wocdd  poor  their 
commerce  into  that  railroad  passage.  Thus  tUs 
thoroughfare  will  extend  our  commerce  and  spread 
our  population  on  ^e  Pacific,  as  the  steamboat 
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flrvigation  has  spread  the  plains  of  the  lifississippi 
and  MissoiiTi  Riyeis. 

Look  at  Califomia  and  Oregon,  how  within  three 
yean  and  a  half  they  have  gathered  a  population 
of  at  least  a  hdlf  a  ndlfion !  ^Vhat  has  done  this  ? 
Diegold  mines  alone.  If,  then,  with  a  land joumej 
£  thiee  or  four  months,  and  a  coatlj  sea  voyage  of 
Urty  or  forty  days,  population  has  thus  accumu- 
atedf  what  may  be  expected  when  the  railroad  shall 
laye  reduced  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Washington  city  to  seven  days,  and  the  telegraph 
las  brought  us  into  communication  in  one  single 
b^?    For  such  will  actually  be  the  case. 
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Amkbicakb,  what  has  been  the  oonseqaenoe^ 
^[iBlating  for  the  states  of  the  Pacific 
'hich  cannot  be  reached  tmder  a  six  weeks' 
et  the  Indian  massacres,  and  those  of  Panam, 
iQ  dangers  and  sufferings  of  immigrants,  the  bli^ 
italogue  of  crime  which  has  made  ahnost  a  Sodon 
r  California,  the  utter  perversion  of  the  rights  of 
iffrage  by  the  ballot-box,  answer.  The  disordos 
hich  have  been  created  there,  the  villanons  prao- 
ces  of  stuffing  the  ballot-bos,  the  elevation  (d  Iha 
sum  of  society  and  traitors  to  office,  —  aJI  tiieae, 
id  other  shocking  spectacles,  which,  as  a  necesmty, 
iused  the  Yigllaace  Committee  to  be  appointed  hj 
\6  people  for  their  own  protection  and  safety 
3;ainst  these  ruffians  and  murderers,  are  gnaOj 
wing  to  their  isolated  condition. 

For  these  causes,  a  separate  repahlio  on  flie 
'acific  must  ever  suffer  the  most  serious  dangen, 
ad  especially  if  there  should  be  cause  for  fin^ 
ign  innaion.     Nsthiog  will  remedy  tiuM  evib  ii 
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due  season  bat  the  establishment  of  a  raiboad  to 
tte  Pacific.  This  would  at  once  rectify  all  the 
pnaent  difficulties,  and  regenerate  the  condition  of 
file  people. 

The  idea  of  a  Southern  republic  may  at  first 
seem  absurd.  But  would  the  united  interest  of 
Lower  Califomia,  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  a 
part  of  the  British  possessions  opposite  Vancouver's 
and  CSharlotte's  Island,  and  remoyed  from  the  eyils 
of  a  French  population,  be  of  no  account,  joined 
to  California  ?  Would  not  the  commerce  and  the 
gold,  and  its  free  soil,  interfere  with  the  harmony 
of  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  ?  Most  un- 
doubtedly. Why  not,  then,  settie  the  question,  not 
for  a  time,  but  forever,  by  putting  a  railway,  that 
shall  bind  with  a  cord  of  iron  the  states  of  the 
Pacific  and  Atiantic  ? 

Independent  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  this  road  would  be  the  great  forwarder 
of  the  staples  of  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  would  be  the  shortest,  quickest, 
and  least  expensive  route.  The  passage  by  this 
land  route  can  be  efiiBcted  from  three  to  five  miles 
per  hour  quicker  than  by  any  sea  or  water  route 
that  could  possibly  be  devised. 
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No  ODQ  c»D  compute  the  extent  of  trade  frtf 
railroad  across  the  oontiuent,  connectiag  the  C(A 
hia  and  San  Franoiaco  Rltcis  witk  New  li 
Chinii,  Japan,  Oregon,  Australia,  the  SandM 
Islands,  Galifomm,  tho  seajports  of  Borope,  1^ 
States,  and  Canada.  Americans,  these  would 
aommcrcially  centxc  on  this  road.  The  diaU 
from  New  York  to  California  is  thlrty-ttro  hoaj 
■tiles.  Allowing  tho  asnal  rates  of  railroad  tdi 
with  time  to  eat  and  to  rest  on  the  journey,  it  < 
require  seven  days.  K  in  an  emergency,  and' 
usual  delays  were  abandoned,  the  travel  couU 
Blade  with  co&e  ia  four  and  a  half  days,  at  fll 
uleaaabaarl  i 

Until  gaU  setilad  Gafifonia,  thee  mfirifaiill 
on  «euB4ry  had  bi^  a  limited  knoirM^  «|l 
trade  on  the  western  coast  of  tlis  Paoi&o,  t»  GH 
JapSK,  and  Hadta.  CoBsaqneatly,  itwM.tii«>l 
tnffift  9E  Gidrfbima,.  Okegva,.  aod  AmhalH^^ 
f^raoed  to  Tatw  tbe  finct  t^at.&a  comnwoiil  «| 
MlHiies  fii'iba  P&oifia  an  raalfy  greate  tiiflK 
Atianiic.  Tka  toa  trad*;  wd  apanx  idial»r 
Mnfinei  to  the  ^cififf ;  nUla  the  gaeait  ili^ 
Mgai,  t^MMctty  vbeat^  and:  ofm:*  gi»w  as  wiS 
the  Pacifio  as  on  the  Atkntu.. 
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Xke  Sapdwioh,  Sooiety,  New  HJebiides^  Frigidly, 
HEew  Britain,  Philippine,  and  Ladrone  Islands,  are 
^  accessible,  by  steamboats,  from  California ;  and 
fU  their  products,  therefore,  would  be  turned  to 
use,  if  the  railroad  were  there.  China  will  unlock 
\pr  doors  aa  neyer  before  when  this  temptation  to 
fztood  her  commerce  is  presented.  Australia  will 
91^  ihe  benefit ;  while  California,  the  great  out- 
goat  of  the  Pacific,  will  not  pause  in  the  opportu- 
uity  to  show  the  world,  and  especially  this  beloved 
people,  what  industry  will  accomplish,  in  connection 
with  gold,  in  which  resource  she  is  now  only  second 
to  Great  Britain. 

How  has  England  obtained  ascendency  over  the 
commerce  of  the  world  7  By  making  it  free. 
England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  which 
compose  three  fourths  of  the  foreign  commerce, 
acknowledge  entire  freedom  in  every  commercial 
pursuit ;  and,  now  that  we  have  entered  the  Pacific 
by  right  and  title,  with  our  steamships  and  our 
experience,  what  shall  prevent  us  from  acquiring  a 
commercial  ascendency  over  England,  Holland,  and 
the  world  ?  We  ask  you,  Americans,  if  anything 
shall  do  it  ?  You  say.  No.  Then  get  about  your 
railroad,  and  you  may  say  this  in  earnest. 
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"By  the  ImproTement  in  steam  and  ship-building, 
our  marinera  perform  the  same  voyage  to-day  in 
half  the  time  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  We  have 
already  made  railroads  on  the  two  continents,  and 
we  are  altogether  a  changed  people  since  1800. 
For  twenty-five  years  after  tiiat,  our  commerce  had 
no  facility  from  eteamhoats  or  railways  ;  and  it  has 
been  but  twenty  years  since  we  began  to  realise 
their  fiill  value.  All  the  sources  of  commerce  Otm 
were  those  tributary  to  the  seaboard,  while  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  kept,  from  want  of  com- 
monioation,  beyond  their  reach.  We  had  not  Uin| 
either,  the  men  of  method  and  mind  equal  to  &i( 
emetgencies  of  trade,  aa  we  have  now.  We  1h4 
not  a  monied  capital  then,  as  now,  opened  to  alL 
When  we  compare  oorselvefi  with  the  past,  and  see 
what  new  facilities  of  greatness  the  nati<ni  Ihi 
found  out,  we  should  be  grateful,  elated  with  ev 
destiny,  and  ready  for  action. 

And  if,  with  our  small  means,  we  have  atttinail 
such  development  on  oar  Atlantic  borders,  iiArii 
.with  our  ships,  oar  steamhoats,  our  capital,  aa 
experience,  and  oar  railroad,  are  we  not  destanei) 
to  accomplish  on  the  Pacific  shores  ?  The  railroni 
will  open   new  itrength,   and  new  '^^'^"ffff^  <€ 
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ftoaght,  as  well  as  actiaiL  It  will  make  our  ocmn- 
faj  the  agent  and  carrier  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  it  becomes  all  classes  of  oar  country 
— all  who  regard  its  prosperity,  all  who  regard  the 
benefit  to  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren— to  rally  to  the  raihroad  as  the  great  highway 
of  our  national  prosperity  and  greatness. 

While  men  are  quibbling  and  blundering  about 
the  best  route,  Nicaragua  might  make  a  canal  or 
railroad,  and  establish  trading  settlements,  which 
would  materially  interfere  with  our  prospects. 
Every  day  gives  greater  importance  to  the  political, 
commercial,  geographical,  moral,  and  social  reasons 
which  show  that  we  are  risking  much,  losing  much, 
by  the  delay. 

The  Atlantic  was  always  more  formidable  to  ex- 
plorers than  the  Pacific ;  consequently  the  East,  in 
the  early  ages,  was  more  rapidly  populated  than  the 
West.  The  oceans,  we  must  remember,  were  as 
much  ours  by  right,  before  we  had  a  sail  or  harbor 
on  our  coast,  as  now.  The  Pacific  territory  was 
acquired  by  us  through  the  Mexican  war.  It  was 
purchased  then  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  American 
men.  It  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  our  com- 
mercial wealth  and  greatness.    To  occupy  and  enjoy 
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fhiB,  ibe  laiboaA  hm  beea  ^  1^^ 
of  am.  who,  fiom  the  bf^ginowg,  bam  wm  4 
this  temtoijfy,  obteiMd  at  w  ter  a  oott  In  i 
Unitod  StftW^  mstcitboE  b6  mda  flBtemiMiit 
ttm.  iBtomte  of  tfaa  .idiola  eofaabh  w  1m  ^m 
fion  us  fiNc  a  new  npoUie; 

It  cost  jiiat  twenl^  fbooBuid  dolkuoa  ta  dini 
ibBBMruMb;  and  fer  this  wnall  agm  Jha  Qnftaa  fC  % 
had  ta  pledge  har  jewolg,  so  gnat  weie  the  fiaai 
emibarrasfiiEents  of  tlie  goy  enuneat  fiom  tikie  Mm 
waiB.  It  ia  irae,  Columbus  never  saw  the  Uiu 
States  in  Its  present  limits ;  but  he  was  at  Gv 
five  degrees  fixMu  Florida.  Henij  of  England  t 
^  yean  to  determine  the  proposal  whick  CSohua 
made  him  for  aid  in  this  same  discovery. 

How  inoapable  was  the  human  mind  at  tbat  fa 
to  comprehend  the  advantage  of  spending  tan 
thousand  dollars,  to  seei  if  there  was  any  such  pi 
at  all  as  this  New  World  of  ours !  Just  as  inom 
lous  are  many  to  tiie  prospective  resulta  of 
Pacific  Bidlroad.  Yes,  witli  all  the  light  and  kwr 
edge,  and  the  matiiematical  demonstrations  of 
effects  upon  our  p^^t^^nnl  destiny,  the  timid  i 
circumscribed  inteOect  is  as  hard  to  convince  aai 
child  is  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  mocxu 
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Wliea  Aniexica  was  discovered,  England  had  not 
fk  greater  population  than  we  had  when  we  declared 
i^ependence.  Printing  had  been  but  twenty-one 
feais  in  use ;  the  English  language  had  not  been 
ipoken  a  century ;  there  were  but  four  merchant 
ships  belonging  to  London,  and  the  people  were  op- 
posed to  trade.  Two  centuries  elapsed,  after  that, 
jiefore  England  had  dug  a  canal.  Manufactures 
pero  almost  unknown ;  and  it  was  upwards  of  a 
sentoiy  after  the  discoyery  of  America  before  Eng- 
isnd  built  her  first  stage-coach. 

And  now,  with  a  railroad  access  to  the  entire  con- 
inent,  the  blessing  of  our  unequalled  government 
ind  wise  and  wholesome  laws  will  make  us  felt  and 
aropitiated  by  the  entire  world.  What  makes  Eng- 
and  the  first  commercial  power  in  the  world,  but  the 
xmtrol  she  has  over  the  markets  of  Asia  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  7  The  possession  of  California 
las  now  added  to  the  national  wealth  of  America, 
>y  opening  to  us  the  same  commerce  of  Asia. 

Central  as  the  United  States  are  between  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  producing  the 
mo  great  staples  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  we  need  but 
L  highway  of  steam  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
Lud  mail  steamers  £rom  Galifomia  to  China,  to  over- 
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stop  Bnglandy  snd  dftun  npraoMj  m  oounnnii 
her.  Why  has  Enghnd,  flms  ftr,  made  bb  flapwi 
out  upon  her  for  oonuBflraAl  news?  BeoaBDn  dli^ 
has  an  overiand  roate,  ^rideh  seGures  hermailfidi* 
ties.  The  mails  are  taken  fiam  London  to  OBii% 
and  vice  versa,  in  fflxtjr-fiTe  days ;  to  no.  In  iwimIj 
seven  days.  If  we  oonstmct  a  laibMd,  now,  U 
the  PacijBo,  and  ocnmeot  Califonda  mth  CSdia  If 
mail  steamers,  the  whole  distance  from  New  Toric 
to  China  will  be  accomplished  in  the  incredibly  dioit 
time  of  twenty-four  days.  England  then  would  be- 
come dependent  upon  the  United  States,  not  onlf 
for  mail  facilities,  but  for  the  products  of  Aaa, 
which  would  be  made  available  through  us. 

England,  by  her  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope  and  overiand 
routes,  has  obtained  a  monopoly  over  the  East  India 
trade  and  that  of  China.  The  government  of  flie 
East  Indies  forces  opium  to  be  introduced,  which  is 
the  important  drug  for  the  Chinese  ihaifcets.  The 
sale  of  opium  amounts  to  thirty  millions  annually. 
Besides,  the  cotton  and  other  fabrics  which  En^bnd 
sends  to  China  bring  back  to  Great  Britain  anim- 
ally  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Nothing  bat  the 
American  trade  has  saVed  China  from  bdng  ex- 
hausted in  m<mey.    We  deal  with  China  to  about 
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kJf  the  amannt  of  England ;  for  which  ire  send 
ipede,  or  bills  drawn  to  onr  acconnt,  payable  in 
Londcm.  Now,  it  needs  bat  for  us  to  establish  more 
npid  communications,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
Bngland  now  possesses.  Our  central  position  gives 
Bus  natural  jGeudlity.  We  have  bat  to  nse  the  appli- 
ances of  science  and  art  which  God  has  given  as  the 
intelligence  to  appreciate,  to  take  the-  commercial 
balance  into  our  own  hands. 

It  is  now  reduced  to  a  moral  certainty  that  cotton 
cannot  be  grown  to  any  extent  in  any  soil  yet  found 
oat  but  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  tlierefore, 
the  first  staple  of  our  trade.  Tobacco  is  next  in  im- 
portance, as  such.  Its  use  is  now  becoming  general 
throughout  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It 
is  only  kept  from  China  by  England,  who  forces 
opium  upon  her  people,  and  makes  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  tobacco  from  us.  We  alone  might  substi- 
tate  tobacco  for  opium,  and  thus  rescue  a  people 
perishing  so  rapidly  from  the  use  of  that  poisonous 
drug ;  the  Chinese  greatly  preferring  tobacco,  but 
the  English,  jealous  of  our  staple,  take  care  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  introduction, 
well  knowing  that  it  would  entirely  supersede  tlie 
OM  of  the  deadly  narcotio  in  which  they  are  so 
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deeply  ialerested.  We  might  rcedve,  in  retjunifet 
Qur  tobacco  imd  cotton,  the  iimount  in  tea  and  silk, 
jbr  which  we  now  pay  twenty-five  milUoos  auniuUy. 
Look  at  the  true  state  of  the  case.  England  hua 
to  buy  of  us  the  raw  material,  out  of  which  she 
fabricates  the  basis  of  her  foreign  trade.  She  gets 
oor  wool  and  cotton,  and  makes  muslins,  cottons, 
culicoos,  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  yarn,  of  otir  cot^ 
ion,  and  broadcloth,  casaifi^^'t^,  blailtet4*  ''■fffttliBt'ii 

Boih,  «xportr  to  China  i  yet  we  find,  by  a  W^i^*^- 
son  of  oae  yoar,  titat  otus  reaoh  ^caicelj  oi^  tiam^ 
tietK  part  of  England's,  for  tlie  reaaoa  giveii,  —  Uwit 
slut  coQUuaiuU  QtA  ^ar^ot  bj  her  smul  fi>f4M'|Bfn  ^ 
flomnumicatioii. 

lake  the  trade  in  feo,  and  compan  oqi  ptmnieiep 
and  f^igland'g  with  China,  in  the  ax^yai^  fi^B 
tbe  time  ve  began  to  trade  with  China  i^  tl^  vtt- 
(dei  and  look  at  it.  The  first  voyage  of  oommene 
EhuQ  the  United  States  to  China  wa^  iq  178^1 ;  bat 
tite  trade  was  not  really  opmed  un^  1792.  1%  kw 
^  increased  that  now  our  importaticu  of  Ua  wnoqwlii 
to  sixteen  miUiom  of  dollars  auuoaUy.  FrcuL  tiie 
beginning  of  oor  bade  with  China,  we  haTe  i|B- 
(iprted  f^m  (Iwt  eoont^y  to  tihe  Tabift  ^  upwaida 
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of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
while  onr  exports  have  amounted  to  only  a  little  over 
eighiy-six  millions.  Thus  we  have  paid  China  in 
precious  metals  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  millions  of  dollars ! 

From  1792,  when  our  trade  hegan  with  China, 
to  1827,^  silver  to  the  amount  of  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions and  upwards  had  been  shipped  direct  from 
the  United  States  to  China.  In  1827,  China, 
owing  to  the  opium  trade,  had  become  indebted  to 
England  very  largely,  and  American  bills,  payable 
in  England,  began  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  coin ;  and 
from  1834,  these  American  bills  on  Chinese  accounts 
amounted  to  about  sixteen  and  a  half  millions, 
while  the  specie  in  that  time  sent  from  England 
was  only  between  seven  and  eight  millions  ! 

So,  since  1834,  England  has  been  steadily  draln- 
ing  our  coin  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  nineiy-seven  dollars,  and  settling  with 
CShina  by  bills  of  credit,  for  which  we  have  to  pay 
specie  to  her. 


OHAPTEB    III. 

Now,  this  diain  of  KnglaiMl  upcm  ns  is  pr^oa- 
terous.  Oar  own  prodncts  are  sofllQient  to  pay  fir 
an  we  get  from  China ;  and  it  is  cur  producb 
which  pay  a  premium  to  the  labor  of  England,  and 
cause  a  loss  to  our  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 
It  is  the  increase  of  our  products  by  the  art  and  Tabue 
of  British  labor  which  actually  pays  for  nearly  ihe 
whole  of  the  teas  and  raw  silk  England  imporis 
from  China. 

There  are  other  advantages  connected  with  the 
steamers  to  transpose  the  mart  from  China  to  the 
Pacific,  meeting  the  railroad  at  that  tenninns. 
These  steamers  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  supeisedd 
the  goyemment  force  needed  there,  and  saye  iiie 
treasury  annually  one  miUion  and  a  quarter  of 
dollars.  The  extensiye  and  unprotected  coasts  of 
California  and  Oregon  render  them  liable  to  foreign 
aggression,  and  demand,  in  this  point  of  yiew,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  people.    Before  the 
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acquisition  of  Galifomia  we  had  two  hundred  ves- 
aeb  employed  in  trade  in  the  Pacific.  8ince  then, 
fliere  are,  at  least,  six  hundred  and  fifly  American 
tnding  Tessels.  The  amonnt  of  our  property  ex- 
posed there  on  the  coast  is  nearly  seventy  millions. 
The  whaling  bosiness  alone  is  valued  at  thiriy 
millions,  with  an  employed  force  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  in  the  North  Pacific;  and  our  amiual 
revenae  is  estimated  at  ten  millions. 

Our  acquisition  on  the  Pacific  at  once  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  the  industry,  energjr,  and  enter- 
prise, of  the  American  people.  It  was  their  volun- 
tary labor  which  levelled  mountains,  felled  forests, 
and  swept  the  plains  with  a  torrent  of  emigration, 
in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  basin  of 
our  lakes.  And  when  the  facilities  of  moving 
whole  bodies  of  men  are  given  to  the  people  by 
the  railroad,  and  time  and  space  at  once  annihilated, 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  institutions  for  education, 
will  multiply,  and  thus  expand  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  our  liberties. 

The  geographical,  physical,  and  moral  power  of 
the  United  States  constitute  the  basis  of  their 
greatness.  Great  Britain  has  thirty-four  thousand 
square  miles ;  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  three 
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This  railway  wl),  4B>Te<  tw  W  tjfNhi^JIIHWI 
the  Pa&ama  route.,  Ifc  wiE  ijcansfep  t^^pitajtcf 
Europe  to  u%  which  ia  now  used  ia  maa^ioIiiBV 
the  t^ade  of  Asieu  It  will  give,  to  Amerioana  tho 
l^ey  of  the  West,  and  fix  fbcei^er  tibue  fthmyn^  qf 
AaiatLc  conuoerce  (which  for  centazies  haa  Imu 
oscillating)  upon  the.  beet,  safest,  and  qoiohqut 
route  of  transit  tibrough  the  heart  of  ibis  j^mHol 
Safety,  security,  protection,  advancement,  allrequke 
the  construction  of  this  Pacific  Baikoad.  The  gold 
of  California  has  now  become  the  essential  stimu- 
lant to  all  the  industrial  pucsuits  of  tke  oountiy. 
The  destruction  of  the  monthly  shipment  to  New 
York  would  send  a  shiver  through  all  the  commeioei 
finance,  and  industry,  of  this  country,  that  wooU 
be  incredibly  severe,  in  a  single  week. 

]!7ow,  consider  how  easy  forei^  cmisiieiB.  and 
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irivttteen  oovli  ontrna  qS  firom.  tlus* receipt  of  the 
tiintinl  etommit  of  our  national  vitality !  The 
gflU  nair  eoneft  Ut  ua  oves  foreign  seos,  through 
fiDUgn  iaaiUay^  and  OYai:  adreuit  of  six.  tbooaand 
Biittk  la  tiM  avenfc  of  vmtf  wh/(^  fleets  would 
■impoaa  to,  takfi  firooi  ub  thia  ann  of  ou)^  strength. 
Ships,  and  tnxupa,  and.  missions,  are  now  necqssary 
to  prateot  on  national  interest^  and  pipteot  our 
MmnMwni  on;  the  Paeifio ;  the  railway  would  then 
proieatL  w,  asid  sam  all  our  cominerQe  and  tevritoiry 
horn  fiordigm  aggression. 

Tktou^ioot  the  world's  history,  nati<Has  ba?e 
beaa  elevated  oc  depressed  as  they  advanced  or 
lost  commerce ;  and  the  changes  for  three  thou- 
Bittd  yeaia  in  Asiatic  commerce  have  settled  the 
^piestion,  that  the  ocean  is  the  obstacle  to  foreign 
tnde.  l«and  now  has  been  found  the  facility,  and 
the  steamrcar  the  only  sure  means  to  keep  up  dis- 
tent communications.  The  United  States  have 
consequently  the  advantage  over  Europe.  We 
have  half  the  road  to  India  on  our  own  land,  the 
rest  on  a  peaceable  sea  which  washes  our  shores, 
and  with  an  impenetrable  bar  to  Europe  of  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  earth. 

Thia  mhroadsuthen*  will  ezalt  ua  to  be  miatvess 
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of  tlie  commerce  of  the  wide  world.  It  will  be  at 
the  same  time  the  impregnable  fortification  to  sa^e 
us  from  the  assault  of  vast  anuies,  or  &om  fierce 
and  bloody  battles  within  our  own  borders.  Who 
would  stop  to  count  the  cost  of  the  mere  coDstnic- 
tion,  when  every  interest  dear  to  the  hope  of  citdzen 
and  Christian  is  staked  upon  the  result? 

Aside  from  the  commercial  and  political  necessity, 
Uie  economy  and  convenience  of  the  nation,  the 
interests  of  all  the  people,  demand  this  road  now. 
Americans,  take  the  whole  history  of  the  roads  in 
this  country  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  you 
will  find  every  dollar  invested  in  them  has  been 
worth  ten  to  you. 

The  vast  increase  of  the  West  in  population  and 
lands  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  its  roads.  In  five 
years  Illinois  has  doubled  her  population,  and  in- 
creased her  lands  five-fold.  In  these  five  years 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  miles  of  railway  have  been 
bnilt. 

In  a  moral  and  educational  view,  Hub  road  must 
have  an  immense  value.  The  tendency  oi  popula- 
tion is  all  west ;  the  field  for  the  growth,  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  is  there.  In  a  few  jma 
itwilldedde  aUooinatioual  measures  in  OoogiM^ 
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H  inll  control  oar  national  reyennes ;  and,  as  the 
agent  for  transportation  of  newspapers,  cheap  books, 
and  all  those  methods  which  tend  to  enlighten  and 
sfarengthen  the  Protestant  power  of  our  country, 
the  Talue  of  the  road  cannot  be  computed.  The 
loss  to  the  country  by  omitting  to  build  this  road 
has  been  more  already  than  would  have  supported 
the  entire  annual  expenses  of  the  goyemment. 

The  American  people  now  ahnost  unanimously 
demand  this  railroad  as  the  great  necessity  of  our 
times,  and  they  require  it  to  be  built  in  whatever 
latitude  the  great  mass  of  the  population  mostly 
move  ;  —  on  whatever  line  is  shortest,  most  expedi- 
tious in  travel,  and  most  convenient  to  the  thirty 
millions  of  people  who  inhabit  our  thirty-one  states 
and  territories. 

Three  routes  out  of  the  eight  surveyed  at  gov- 
ernment expense  have  been  pronounced  feasible  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  report  to  Congress. 
These  are  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  south- 
em  lines.  By  all  of  them  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  acknowledged  to  be  the  essential  terminus 
of  the  road  on  the  west,  as  it  is  now  the  centre  of 
all  our  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  what  point  on  the  east  as  a  terminus 
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-13w  difltaace  «n  Ae -fioikfaaiii  &ie  fism  San  S 
4aBCo  to  New  Txirk  is  ihnae  ttkouBasd  sdx  hm 
aad  fettf-BevMiiBilae;  ^«attheiu»tlie£a  Udb,  ioeh^ 
i^^  dietauoe  yet  HBSoPKe^ed,  &ree  tfaooButd  ax 
bandied  aod  Uurtj-ibor ;  «n  the  centnil  line,  thrae 
ttioasand  two  JumdEed  ud  firt^r  milaa.  This  woold 
give  a  distance  of  foor  handled  miles  shorter  io  tfat 
central  rente.  Texas  has  granted  to  any  ^ompaiif 
thai  ooDstmets  the  railroad  on  tiie  soutfaem  note 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
for  eve^  mile  of  road  built.  Now,  theee  lindi 
of  Texas  are  the  only  nnimproved  lands  on  lids 
contiDeDt  where  cotton  can  be  cnltiTated.  Gotfan 
is  the  staple  of  onr  coDuaerce ;  the  leat  of  the 
world  is  depending  on  as  for  its  growQi,  and  we  do 
not  own  now  a  single  acre  of  goreniment  land 
favorable  to  its  prodoctiom.  In  tiiis  point  of  -view, , 
the  grants  of  land  Texas  ofiecs  become. incaknlahlj 
Taloable  to  our  whole  coimtry. 

The  chaige  for  transporting  goods  aerosB  tiw 
Panama  Bailroad  is  a  tenth  lees  tiian  before  its  oob* 
afniotion.     Four  or  &Te  hoars  now  swre  to  cany 
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and  fteigfat  aoran  tiie  istlimin,  whiok 
ftnnerly  occupied  thvee  days  of  dangerous  trayeL 
Rceiglit  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
finre  dollais  the  ton.    But  a  railroad  from  the  coast 
of  Texas  would  not  aeiy  save  time,  but  reduce  tiie 
tonnage  to  one  half  the  amount  it  now  costs  from 
New  Yoik  to  Cafifomia.     The  saving  of  freight, 
tiie  w^ing  of  time,  would  at  once  induce  ereiy  pru- 
dent 4BBd  sagacious  merchant  to  adopt  the  railroad 
acBWs  the  continent,  and  thus  gain  thirty  cor  forty 
days. 

Ihe  central  route  starts  from  New  York  to  the 
Pacific,  and  has  already  been  completed  to  Iowa 
City.  From  New  Yoik  ciiy  it  foUowes  the  Hudson 
RiTer,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  >great  lakes,  from  Bufialo 
to  Chicago,  to  Bock  Island.  The  ^sasy  passage  for 
a  bridge  which  is  placed  across  the  Mississippi  at 
Bock  Mand  seems  to  have  been  maiked  out  by 
Providence  as  the  means  to  facilitate  commerce  across 
the  river,  and  renders  the  route  to  San  Francisco 
the  most  direct  and  advantageous  in  the  judgment 
of  many  eminent  men.  Next  year  the  route  will 
have  reached  Council  Bluff.  All  this  by  individual 
enterprise,  without  government  aid ;    and  which 
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will  make  the  next  census  count  in  Iowa  otm  i 
million  of  inhabitants. 

All  that  this  route  needs  from  the  gOTemment  ti> 
complete  the  rood  to  San  Francisco  from  Iowa  City 
or  Council  Bluff  is  a  grant  of  land,  taking  nothing 
from  the  treasury,  but  augmenting  its  revennea  by 
bringing  the  lands  into  the  market.  This  route  is 
in  the  centre  of  about  one  half  of  the  popnlatsn 
of  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from 
what  has  been  achieved  by  the  industry  and  enMi- 
prtse  of  the  West,  that  the  road  will  be  built  on 
this  route,  whether  favored  by  tiie  general  govern- 
ment or  not. 

It  was  the  Erie  Canal  of  New  York  that  made 
the  first  great  revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  cons' 
try,  and  exalted  that  state  in  wealth  and  grandeur. 
Ohio  succeeded  with  her  canals  between  the  lakes 
and  tbe  valley,  and  western  trade  at  once  went  into 
Hew  York. 

The  canals  of  Maryland  and  Ptatasytnaui  W 
no  wiUr  cofflmtmtco/toM  frtHu  tiie  Atlantie  to  At 
OMo,  and  fiiiled  for  that  reason ;  vitile  New  Tafc 
had  a  monopoly  for  thirty  years,  or  until  Q»  nit 
road  penetrated  the  entire  West  to  tiie  banks  of  ths 
uppi.    Steam  couqneis  all  othw  mgioa.   OB 
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Boredible  levenaes  from  the  central  road  of  Pennsyl-' 
Pania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  for  the 
■eaent  year,  show  this  result. 

It  is  steam  which  has  given  England  her  power 
Kver  the  continent,  by  fSunlitating  the  transportation 
if  her  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  other  bulky  articlee. 
Why  do  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  enjoy 
greater  advantages  than  those  who  are  settled  over  a 
Qaise  coontry  ?  Because  there  is  an  ampler  field 
for  purchase,  a  greater  variety  of  employments 
Rxr  industry  to  suit  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the 
Laborer,  and  greater  quickness  in  finishing  work. 
Where  population  ia  collected  the  competition  is 
g;reater. 

Now,  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  do  for  the  people 
of  our  vast  country  just  what  the  city  or  town  now 
does.  It  will  concentrate  numbers  from  small  and 
distant  places  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  This 
will  at  once  lead  to  prosperity.  Greece  arose  to 
commercial  greatness  in  this  way.  Towns  in  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  Flanders,  for  centuries  prospered 
by  these  means.  Switzerland  thus  holds  intercourse 
by  the  Rhine  with  Holland.  While  those  countries 
without  roads,  or  canals,  or  other  water  facilities, 

httve  never  risen  intellectually  or  commercially. 
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Yf^lSK9t  alwady  iiitaeiiod.1fct>dfcifc<ft  *w* 
mAmI-  ttpob^  ear-  -fait  IVesi^  idb&thi:  hasi  odtadnoaft  li 
individaal  oomfort  aaA-jtiofitAiiftibienmtT/khm 
penetndied.  Khali  i»  jlat  maaOlet  «d«Mritigai1tt1» 
attauiedby  ilM'<oad:MMifli>tiMroaatinMi*».iiofiit»1» 
0¥«Elooked  hyi  Anwiricwui^aad.ftatii^itiiUdfcctriiyfc 
th^  difihaioa  of  PrrhHiflrt  jriiWff;iifitr  tr 
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emdless  hofidays  of  the  Catholic  clinrcb  hate 
ahrays  checked  indostiy ;  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
lemembeTed,  that,  although  the  nominal  Roman 
Giatholics  (bat  greater  proportion  infideb)  are  more 
namerons  than  Protestants  in  Europe,  a  much 
larger  share  of  Europe's  exports  comes  from  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  Protestants  than  Catholics. 
In  Ireland,  linen-weaving,  the  only  great  branch 
of  manufacture,  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants.  In  the  vast  margin  of  the  West  yet 
to  be  filled,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  first 
moment  to  the  nation  that  it  be  occupied  by  Prot- 
estants, whose  education  tends  to  strengthen  our 
Eberties,  while  that  of  Romanism  is  designed  to 
subyert  them.  The  West  will  soon  hold  the  bal- 
ance in  our  national  exchequer,  and  elect  our  chief 
ruler ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  vigilant  in 
promoting  and  spreading  Protestant  education  over 
aH  that  portion  of  our  people.     The  railroad,  more 
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Oiaa  wnlt  more  than  miiiBS,  win  tend  to  1^ 

hj  bringing  all  secticMiB  of  the  Union  togeihery  nd 

advanoing  knowledge  to  the  remotert  limitB. 

The  rerenae  of  our  oonntij  arises  dudfylij 
consomption ;  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  ov 
wbole  ooontij  would  be  inoreased  and  seemed  bf 
tiie  inorease  of  a  PiotosCanfr  Amerioan  populatM. 
The  indiTidoal  inoome  of  sooh  a  people  woqU 
also  be  increased.  Why?  Becaose  (lie  xewaid of 
labor  in  all  the  manofactoiing  and  meohanie  aiii 
would  induce  the  individual  to  adopt  a  oniftm 
pursuit ;  while  the  father  of  a  family  ¥roiild  not  be 
compelled,  as  now,  often  to  sacrifice  educati<m  and 
personal  comfort  for  the  mere  sake  of  liYing. 

Thus,  Americans,  as  the  commerce  of  the  oonfaj 
expanded,  so  would  all  the  arts  and  pursuili^C 
industry  expand,  as  it  grew  great  and  powerfhL 
The  Pacific  Bailroad  must  increase  tiie  medinm 
which  circulates  and  regulates  commeree ;  it  nuBt 
enlighten  and  expand  the  energies  at  men;  it 
must  spread  the  influence  of  American  instiia- 
tions  over  mankind,  and  dissipate  that  very  dark- 
ness, under  which  men  have  been  delnded»  and 
their  means  squandered,  te  grow  rich  wi&oat  laboc^ 
^r  wise  without  learning.     Foreign  force  and  da 
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iiestic  treachery  have  struck  at  the  foundation  of 
oar  political  edifice.  We  need  at  once  to  balance 
the  pablic  mind  by  free  Protestant  culture,  so  that 
our  people  shall  reason  before  they  act. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California 
and  Australia,  the  coin  came  from  Mexico  and 
South  America.  Since  the  discovery  of  these,  a 
new  era  has  been  inaugurated  in  our  commerce 
with  the  world.  In  1849  and  '50,  the  first  flood 
of  gold  came  into  the  country ;  and  in  the  three 
following  years,  '51,  '52,  and  '53,  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  had  been 
added  to  the  circulation,  including  about  thirty 
millions  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  This  caused 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  who,  see- 
ing the  steady  increase  in  three  years,  predicted  a 
rise  which  would,  at  last,  amount  to  one  hundred 
millions  annually.  Then  everything  in  specula- 
tion, expense,  and  importation,  increased.  Banks 
sprang  up,  and  paper  was  used  as  gold ;  wages 
and  work  increased ;  railroad  bonds  were  issued 
by  the  million ;  life  and  fire  insurance  companies 
multiplied.  But  on  what  was  all  this  based? 
Was  it  upon  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  bank  vaults 
of  the  country  7    Not  at  all ;  but  upon  the  fiction 


dtd<ttii)ii>ti]id#r  iA&A  Hbtf  acted. 

%4iheMliiiniB^  Oe  JftWt^BJfc  iWMtfc  idlMmiMi 
to  fhe  disccy^eiy  of  g<da  ill  CUillllD^ 
SttmoHB  of  that  metia  had  %e«ki  ^SdeA  to  00^0^* 
onktiaii  fit  tlie  motlA.  Avrtnlliay  Ihoii^  im44I 
k»i|^  kboim,  broaght  f%  Ui]£oii8lDame>;  iaiitt% 
two  IkiiEdiod  and  fifty  miUicMs  laotto  iMSbci^tiiVft 
thim  befbre  ibo  disoor^  of  %l)rtoe  niiMli. 

By  the  official  banking  leturnls  of  HbSb  tfmbA 
States  and  Eorope  for  that  period,  we  find  Hdt 
there  was  no  more  money  on  hand  tiien  tha^  befiM 
the  discovery.  Where,  then,  did  this  metallic  cid^ 
rency  go?  Why,  it  wetit  directly  into  (Sie  lianfli 
of  the  people.  It,  therefore,  was  not  the  inaltiF 
ment  of  the  credit  stractore,  which  is  fife  'ptoi|Mr 
and  only  means  for  making  paper  th^  repreaeiit^- 
tire  of  gold  and  silver;  so  that,  White  tUs  fib- 
crease  of  gold  gave  fencied  secnrity'to  ilie  credit 
it  induced,  it  had  n6t  really 'anythikig'to  do  wiliiit 

The  mining  districts,  including  all  the  ^rdnabb 
metals  found  on  the  Pacific,  will,  in  tiieimeheB, 
make  the  railroad  eminently  desirable  for  file  trans- 
portation of  these  metals.  Consider,  Americans, 
tiiiat,  after  eight  years  of  constant  mining,  and /(Mr 
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B  Inxonoas  ^as  A^er.  ifGktld  M  fmi^  .«ml^dQd  ip 
my  njbreiam,  iaeantMn»  iMdd  ¥|d(9.  The  copper 
lioflB  <ff  Ji^ake  iSap^inw  wd  jBa^tom  ^enneaiee 
ttve  iij(»t'iD8d6  e(wn,tto  domimA  for  this.pxQtal  lees 
fd&iaaKlQ.    JNTow,  libftt  obtwifeid  frqin  the  new 

■ 

opper  ja/&0M  of  ;Ajo  -b  wagoned  all  the  way  tp 
Ian  Diego,  and  thenoe  to  Sm  Vxextmeo;,  an4 
till,  with  all  that  eost,  a  large  profit  isieft  to  the 
ranaporter.  The  tioheat  ailver  mines  ever  dis- 
orered  are  in  8(mora,  in  .Mexico,  which  pew 
lelong  to  ns.  Silver,  perfectly  :pui^,  has  been 
lipped  by  the  sword  of  an  officer,  as  a  specimen. 
Sie  Tndians  have  deterred  explorers,  hitherto,  fi^om 
eneirating. these  mines  ;  but,  now  that  they  haye 
aoepae  American  property,  we  shall  find  America^ 
Aterpriae^  entering  them. 

/Americans,  yea  perceive  iAm»e  rich -mines  pf 
;Qld,  iran,  i  silver,  and  copper,  -will  At  once  be 
aade  .aeceaaible  by  the  railroad.  Thins  it  will  f4d 
0  llie  capital  6t  cor  countiy  vastly  more  than  it 
•Q  possibly  cost  This  Pacific  railway  will  be 
he  hatbinger  of  the  futore  glery  and  a^randize- 
tent  of  American  institutions.  In  twenty  days 
le  shallf be*in  the  moat  .popolous i cities  ef  .£arepe 
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andAflia  We  have  mheady  eoMmninifafl  toealiii 
which  secQie  oanmeroe  and  trade  to  Ainflriimi% 
and  protect  tikeir  li^ea,  property,  and  leQgiMi 
liberty,  in  Siam  and  Japan,  ao  long  doaed 
tiie  trade  of  the  world ;  and  (hen  we  win 
mand  tiie  accamalate^  wealth  of  aeven  hmndrod 
milliona  of  people,  and  which  haa  eniiclied  mmf 
nation  that  has  had  any  kind  of  ocntrol  oyer  jL  a 
England,  to  maintain  her  ascendency  over  Urn 
trade,  has  already  three  over-land  mail  routes,  aai 
is  now  engaged  in  devising  three  more,  to  cany 
this  Eastern  commerce  to  the  British  empire.  But 
a  railroad,  to  do  this  for  England,  woold  have  ti 
extend  six  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  wooll 
take  fourteen  years  to  build  it.  Now,  by  the  con- 
promise  of  1850,  which  Millard  Fillmore  signed, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  we  secured  the 
ten  leagues  of  country  on  the  Pacific  coast,  whii^ 
included  Galifomia,  and  planted  our  flag  tiiere. 
And,  by  this  means, — made  our  blessing,  under 
God,  —  we  can  make  our  national  road,  which  wifl 
convey  us  across  the  continent  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  in  seven  days ;  and  ten  or  twelve  dajs 
from  there,  by  steam,  will  land  Americans  in  the 
populous  countries  of  Eastern  and  Weatem  Asia 
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ind  Western  Europe.  It  will  give  them  a  hold  on 
the  wealth  of  China,  which  has  been  increasing 
hr  six  thousand  years,  and  bi&g  them  in  contact 
with  her  seven  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  in 
twenty  days  from  the  day  they  leave  New  York. 

This  railroad,  then,  will  put  sectional  agitation 
imong  our  people  at  rest,  and  set  them  about  these 
new  channels  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  have 
now  control  of  the  cotton  market  of  tibe  world,  and 
the  certain  prospect  of  having  the  same  power  over 
wo(d.  Iron,  also,  in  every  state  but  one,  is  abun- 
dant enough  to  supply  the  whole  American  conti- 
nent ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  we  shall  likewise  con- 
trol the  market  of  this  great  item  in  trade.  Gold, 
too,  will  then  be  more  rapidly  diiSused  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  this  will  facilitate  the  activity 
of  our  commerce.  A  greater  amount  of  labor  will 
then  be  made  available,  to  work  the  mines  of  Gali- 
fomia  and  Australia,  than  ever  before. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Galifomia  has  been  to  stimulate  the 
latent  energies  of  men  to  an  extent  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  has  been  the  means  of  forcing 
the  necessity  of  a  railway  upon  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people.    The  poor  man  will  be 
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tofllinryi.  nA  thv  MtpMNttiM  tr  llv  llrilifl^y  IHl 
morib  tkioUf ^sittM  pat*  if  tiM  f0lttliy^  aftftflft 


Th6P  lbaniifiMtaB«t  akfOi  bf  flitf  iiMMMli  Mii 
dMi  to  wmliietM  iHndi  flM  <Mirfiki  t»l  mfk 
faransportatioB  «f  gold  £rmiL  Oallfouii^  attd  AttMi* 
lia  IriU  then  commatid,  triU  £iid  hittlitolf  better  Mt 
to  oope  with  the  maattfactiifeils  of  Eafof^. 

AGoording  to  t^rofesi^t  Blak^,  Uie  gnat  goH 
field  in  Caltfotnia,  ftotwittistanding  ih^  hage  it^ 
erease  to  the  citoalatioli  6f  tiie  p^ecicHid  inetab,  his 
not  yet  be^n  folly  e:^plored«  There  is  a  fidd  a^fM 
handred  miled  hi  length,  and  about  ftfly  iA  bMdt^ 
edntaining  thirty^five  thouaaad  sqnaafe  rnUM^  eleim 
thousand  of  whicli  are  rieh  iii  gold,  MOidtiMMi 
ecstending  to  the  depth  of  m%  feet  in  the  saflidi  of 
the  ooaet  Thii$  ii  repeatedly  tmihed  oitt  <ftf  fte 
blaek  sand  by  the  tidea.  The  humbef  of  aquate 
miles  Worked)  but  imperfectlyi  ife  are  aasured  bj 
Dr«  Traak)  in  hiii  work  on  geology,  nerer  es^eeidi 
^  Smvi  hundred  at  a  Hike ;  and  fewer  ^entonfl  waM 
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gd  in  mining  in  1854  than  in  1862,  although 
!odact  of  gold  was  in  '52  forfy-fiye  millions 
Uais,  and  in  '54  sixty-one  millions.  This 
inng  to  the  increased  advantages  of  woiking 
ines  by  proper  machinery. 
w^  by  the  highest  anthorities  we  find  that  the 
it  of  gold  in  the  whole  world,  in  1848,  was 
illiona  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  six 
ed  millions  of  pounds ;  while,  by  the  increase 
the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  sinqe 
ime,  at  least  four  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
to  that  amount,  which  would  make  now,  in 
hole  world,  six  billions  nine  hundred  millions 
lars  of  gold,  beside  what  is  worked  into  jewelry 
»late.  And,  Americans,  does  it  not  clause  a 
of  triumph  in  your  hearts  to  know  that,  of 
icrease  to  the  precious  metals,  your  own  State 
Jifomia  has  contributed  three  hundred  and 
en  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
five  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  sevenly- 
cents ;  and  other  parts  of  America,  seventeen 
n  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  seven 
ed  and  sixl^-eight  dollars  and  fifty-seven 
f 
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M.  TnoBOBSKi,  Counsel  of  Che  Empire  of 
in  writing  of  fhe  influence  of  the  gold  fields  of 
CalifoTnia  and  Australia,  estimates  that  hj  them 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  use  in  Europe  will 
be  doubled  in  thirteen  years,  and  throughout  the 
whole  world  in  twenty-four  years. 

Beside,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  flie 
mines  of  California  in  Europe?  Why,  it  has 
raised  real  estate  four  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
advanced  all  kinds  of  produce  in  Uke  manner.  It 
has  also  advanced  the  wages  of  labor  in  like  ratio. 
Howf  Because  the  poor  working-man,  before 
dependent  on  the  employer  for  the  mere  sustenance 
of  life,  is  now  driven  to  another  field  of  operation, 
and  incited  by  the  desire  to  accumulate,  and  thus 
changing  often  the  state  of  things  by  making  the 
rich  man  dependent  on  the  laborer. 

So  those  who  remained  as  well  as  those  who 
went  to  California  were  benefited.    If  that  was  so 
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ia  Europe,  let  us  turn  to  our  own  country,  —  we, 
Ike  poBseesois  of  California.  We  see  how  our 
eommeroe  is  extended ;  we  see,  day  by  day,  how 
eagerly  the  accamalations  of  gold  and  silver  in  our 
bank-yaolts  are  taken  and  transported  into  other 
countries,  to  bring  back  their  merchandise  to  us. 
Why  7  Because  its  shipment  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  equalizes  the  value  of  gold,  and 
prevents  the  dangers  to  trade  which  result  from 
keeping  it  under  bars  and  bolts.  The  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  has  now  become  a  necessity  to  the 
Ammcan  people,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
heritage  Ch>d  has  given  them,  opening  all  the  ave- 
nues to  wealth  and  industry,  and  making  their 
voice  heard  on  the  hiUs,  in  the  valleys,  the  cities, 
and  the  plains,  of  the  whole  earth.  This,  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  the  great  triumph  of  the  American 
States  over  commerce,  mechanics,  and  manufac- 
tures, which  nothing  can  impede  beneath  the  stars. 
The  railway  and  the  canal  will  be  the  true  con- 
querors of  the  world.  Around  them  will  centre 
the  industry  and  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
There  the  Protestant  emigrant  will  seek  his  new 
home.     They  will  become  the  majority  of  the 
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of  tho  property  of  ihft  wnixy. 

Tito  tdf^npb  wll  tfaon  baoouB  fli* 
maduutt  oC  ezohuge^  iriddw  triflmii  a  njUi 
oliaiii,  irill  Vaik  tiio  Amorkwn  Uaifltt  to  tib#  imUp 
''1^9  whttthAthQodwroiiglbfc!''  into  fbi  WMr 
lablo  worda  wloch  paasod  o?or  tbo  wiios  o€  Ai 
fifst  tdograph  over  mado  in  tho  Umted  Sfatab 
a  few  yean  ainooy  bofcwoon  BaUimoio  aad  WaflUag» 
ton»  a  distanoe  of  bat  forty  milea.  Now,  AnMii* 
cans,  we  not  only  find  it  in  tho  full  OKeroiflo  of  iii 
magio  power  in  all  the  states  of  this  mighty  Unuum 
but  actually  preparing  to  bring  us  in  speaking  iQfh 
tance  of  the  other  contineni 

You  all  know  that  tho  Island  of  St  John's, 
Newfoundland,  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  Nortii 
America,  and  Valencia  is  the  most  wertem  harbcv 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  waters  of  the  St  Law- 
rence have  long  since  cut  Newfoundland  fiDom  tho 
continent  Now  a  submarine  telegraph  has  been 
laid,  which  brings  Newfoundland  and  the  main  land 
sgain  in  contact;  and  the  distance  from  St  John's 
to  New  York,  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  can  be  reached  by  direct  comnumi- 
cation.    But  still  the  ocean  was  to  be  crossed  to 
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fwdi  Buopi,  nd  ihi  qudsttm  «roi» l»w  ihkooidd 
best  bd  done.  Some  ptopdBed  exiendiiig  the  line 
to  Libnidor,  GMenlrad,  iMland,  and  the  Faroe 
UaaAi;  b«i  to  Oto  tlMMwera  inMrmotmtable 
<Aijedtt0fi^  and,  tfter  the  intwtigmtkm  of  acieii- 
tiAc  1100,  it  mbi*  decided  tiutt  the  Mne  nnst  also 
itsrt  flma  Nei;«>fiE>afidlaad  to  Europe,  a  distance  of 
inMieen  hrmdred  xoaleSi  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  vnAetf  eeseittial  to  the  saocese  of  the  enterprise. 

The  plan  devised,  and  about  to  be  executed,  is 
tins :  A  line  of  wire  three  thousand  miles  long  will 
be  placed  on  two  war-shipe  in  mid-ocean,  one 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  other  to  Eng- 
land. These  will  each  take  half  the  wire.  The 
wire  will  be  covered  with  gutta  percha  coatings, 
and  will  be  made  of  the  best  conducting  material, 
accompanied  by  a  machine,  invented  for  the  express 
purpose,  by  Dr*  Whitehouse,  of  England,  in  order 
to  ascertain  when  the  wire  is  broken  or  damaged, 
and  the  exact  point  of  interruption* 

Thus,  Americans,  by  your  inventive  genius,  you 
are  with  one  grapple  about  to  join  Europe  to  this 
conniay  by  a  telegraph,  which  will  start  at  New- 
foundland, and  end  at  Valencia,  in  Ireland,  with 
thousand  nine  hundred  miles  of  cable  resting 
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in  die  Atlantio  Ocean !  This  is  not  an  ideal 
sketch,  but  a  living  reality,  that  in  1857,  next 
year,  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States, 
though  divided  by  a  stonny  ocean  of  three  thousand 
miles,  will  by  science  and  machinery  hold  conversa- 
tional intercourse  with  each  other ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  distance  by  railway  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  Portland,  Maine,  will  have  dlmimshed 
our  traveUing  distance  from  Europe  eleven  hundred 
mileB! 

These  mighty  works  show  the  mntoal  benefit 
England  and  the  United  States  are  eaoh  to  the 
oQi&c,  while  they  continue  aa  they  are.  While  Uw 
ene^y  of  this  great  American  people,  too  rapid  finr 
earner  pigeons,  and  even  steam,  and  eager  to  extend 
and  profit  by  every  advantage  in  commerce,  inven- 
tion, finance,  science,  and  arts,  and  to  move  in  tlte 
rapid  march  of  civilization  over  the  ^ole  ^be, 
has  already  forged  the  chtun  which  is  to  bind  ns 
to  the  three  ancient  continents  of  the  Eastern 
world. 

WeU  might  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  minister, 
declare  that  the  great  telegraph,  now  making, 
would  afibrd  Americans  the  opportomty  aooD  to 
respond  tothe  toast  given  to  Americans  in  Londm 
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before  flie  dinner  ended.  ^*  When  famine  dishessed 
oiher  lands,  in  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread." 
So  with  oar  beloved  country :  £rom  ihe  diversify  of 
its  soil  and  cHmate,  its  power  in  raising  subsistence 
will  so  increase  as  the  humbler  condition  of  society 
advances  by  intelligence,  that  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  American 
people  in  commerce,  wealth,  or  mental  activity. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  question,  who  is  to 
make  the  road  to  the  Pacific,  —  Congress,  that  is, 
the  general  government,  or  the  people  ? 

We  say  it  cannot  be  built  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  government,  because  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  miles  between  Missouri  and  Califomia, 
over  which  Congress  alone  has  power  to  legislate. 
The  constitution,  which  gives  Congress  the  right  to 
regulate  commerce,  allows  the  general  government 
to  build  the  road  to  Califomia  fix)m  New  York,  for 
a  mail  route,  if  it  so  decided.  Congress  can  give 
or  sell  the  public  lands,  as  it  pleases.  Congress  can 
appropriate  money,  if  it  pleases,  to  build  a  road  or 
roads  through  the  landed  estate  of  the  government 
for  mail  transportation,  or  military  purposes.  We 
do  not  advocate  the  especial  claims  of  either  of  the 
three  routes  surveyed.     Each  has  its  advantages ; 
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and  npanitely  dOOBlraofariL  Sai,  we  .'saf;  rhad  A0 
pMMDt  iadnuiiifllmfion  «^dDBe  its  idnlg^  tad  ^mnoil 
thehniWing of  Ae ooBd'to  fte.£afflfic  tinMijBflBi 
ago, — ins(Mflaf:lmmiiigigia3fiiiwii,iB>^^  OrtcDi 
eonfisieiioes  ioBeiiBB {Ghi])ft:lif^^!ffi:riiie ''  right,. and 
zepealing  iiie  IBaKnm  ^Oomprmnifie,  which  hm 
broo^  apon  ma  intottiiie  inffi— (onr  .coiuifaTii 
instead  of  haing  :diYida4f  diibadted,  and  agitated, 
would  have  been  -numing  a  nawraae  in  .digniiy^ 
and  political  and  oonuneroial.giBatnaaB. 

The  adminiatraiiony  on  Hie  iGonfaracy,  early 
receded  from  this  national  measne.  13ie  leading 
piessea,  which  sostained  it,  followed  in  elaboiate 
artides  against  the  road.  Senators  of  the  same 
political  school  declared  the  measoxe  wonld  be 
worse  than  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  John 
Adams.  They  saw  no  power  in  the  oonstitation, 
while  grant  after  grant,  in  the  last  aoYon  yeais,  haa 
been  made  by  Congress  to  tiie  Southern  and  Western 
States.  The  people  saw  nothing  to  prevent  it,  and 
with  more. energy  thigoi  oyer  before  renewed  tiuit 
demand. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE 


SLOOP  -  OF  -WAR  ''ALBANY,^ 

tttMANDER  GERRY,  OFFICERS,  AND  CREW. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Author  in  a  previous  work,  **  The  Ameri- 
BatUe/'  was  induced,  by  the  misrepresentations 
officers,  to  make  some  statements  which  she 
rwards  learned,  from  an  examination  of  the 
iments,  to  have  been  untrue,  and  which  she 
efore  corrected  in  the  previous  editions  of 
present  volume.  The  statements  were  then 
e,  as  she  was  assiu^ed,  upon  the  most  reliable 
lority,  the  verity  of  which  she  believed  there- 
rested  upon  the  most  credible  testimony, 
er  than  upon  the  zealous  enthusiasm  of  the 
rmers.  As  she  cannot,  and  will  not,  to  support 
cause,  or  subserve  any  party  or  creed,  allow 
Atement  to  bear  the  sanction  of  her  name  that 
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is  not  supported  by  evidence  of  its  authenticity, 
she  has  requested  her  publbhers  to  withdraw  that 
chapter  from  the  future  editions  of  **  The  Ameri- 
can  Battle"   solely  because   it  contains  certain 
errors,  caused  by  misrepresentations  made  to  her. 
It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  brought  to 
her  notice  by  the  examination  of  the  official  docu- 
ments, and  the  pain  she  experienced  in  having 
innocently,  but  most  unjustly,  committed,  throu^ 
others,  a  wrong  upon  the  gallant  dead,  and  by 
her  own  high  sense  of  right,  that  she  was  at 
once  prompted  to  make  a  public  exposition  of  the 
character  and  services  of  Commander  Gerry,  who 
must  be  regarded,  by  all  who  are  correctly  in- 
formed of  his  private  and  public  history,  as  one 
of  the  brightest   ornaments   of  the   Navy,  and 
possessed   of  every  virtue    that   gives  claim  to 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  country  and  of 
humanity 

The  misrepresentation  in  the  case  of  the  late 
distinguished  Commander  Gerry,  of  the  United 
States  Xavy,  is  first  in  importance,  as  it  reflected 
upon  one  who  is  not  here  to  vindicate  his  own 
claim  to  justice.  But  data,  which  none  can  deny, 
are  at  hand,  as  eflectually  to  refute  the  charge 
as  tliough  he  were  personally  present.     The  offi- 
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a1  documents,  which  the  author  htm  read,  make 
0  mention  of  any  application  from  a  subordinate 
>  place  a  Bible  and  religious  library  in  the  cabin 
f  the  Albany,  under  command  of  Captain  Gerry, 
liere  is  not  one  word  to  be  read  in  connection 
dth  this  matter,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  these 
ocuments. 

The  history  of  no  misfortune  that  nas  ever 
lefiEdlen  the  Navy  caused  deeper  affliction  or 
aore  lasting  sorrow  than  that  of  the  loss  of  the 
loop-of-war  Albany. 

Captain  Gerry  was  her  noble  commander, 
ided  by  many  of  the  most  gallant  and  valuable 
officers  in  the  naval  service,  when  she  met  that 
aysterious  fate  which  none  survived  to  reveal. 
Hie  last  official  intelligence  of  this  ship  was  dated 
m  the  28th  of  September,  1854,  announcing  that 
die  would  sail  next  day  from  Aspinwall  for  New 
fork,  and  subsequent  information  leads  us  to 
relieve  Captain  Gerry  intended  to  return  by  way 
y{  the  Mona  passage.  A  terrific  hiu'ricane  oc- 
mrred  in  that  latitude  on  the  21st  of  October, 
irhich  it  is  supposed  the  Albany  must  have  en- 
x>untered,  and  there  met  her  lamentable  fate. 
Aiter  waiting  long  in  expectation  of  her  arrival, 
the  most  painful  anxiety  was  awakened  on  ac- 


Tie  U„„ed  States  ataam, 

«•  »•  I«h,rf  April  , 

"^*  01  Captain  Oa«,„  .,    , 


IBufyfiiffltef  nsmaifiedi  IfBat  ""'this  i^p  had*  done 
good  service,  and  Commander  Gerry  and  his  o£S« 
eras  iiwrit  iStte  i^probatfen'  of  Hke  department,  as 
I  bave'  MMonf  tb  know  thait  the  appearance  of 
etxpfl^g* atrtbefse  ports;  and the^ bearing  of theoffi^- 
cefih,  contributed  oEraehto  the  encouragement  and 
pMteetitw  of  eioTeiiAzem^  engaged  in  eonunerciaf 
transactions  in  these  regions." 

CtamARidter  GFenry,  was  the*  jmmgest  son  efthe 
fate  VBUmige^QertY,  whe^died  in  Hhct  c^iseharge  of 
hiB^  duties,  as  Vice^i^sident  of* the  United  States; 
to»  whidi'  office*  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  **  Republican"  party,  in  1812. 

In  sepaaratingthe"  British  Government  from  the 
Gblony  of  Massachusetts,  and  forming  one  to  sur6 
the  people's  c&oiee  ;  in*  the  foreign  and  domestic 
M^ioerns  of  the*  country,  while  the  war  of  the  . 
revokrtiofi  was  in  progress  ;  in  arranging  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Mr.  GFerry  bore  a  prominent  and  distinguished 

He  was  in  the*  fhmt  ranks  of  the  Oonvention 
which  fomed  the  Constitution.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
at  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government. 
He  wa0  agn  ambassador  to  France,  to  negotiate 
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oar  diflBcultied,  and  terminate  our  treaftieBwith 
that  power. 

He  was  Gk>yemor  of  MaafMchnaetts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  second  war  with  England,  wfaidi 
he  fearlessly  advocated,  and  afterwards  presided 
over  the  councils  of  the  nation,  during  the  oon-^ 
tinuance  of  that  war,  as  Yioe-Preadent  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  too,  one  remarkable  fiiust  to  be  remenh 
bered,  that  but  sef>en  of  those  who  signed  the 
Dedaration  of  Independence,  partidpated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Gerry  was  one. 

And  in  the  first  and  second  Congress  after  the 
organization  of  the  government,  while  many  were 
found  who  had  been  distinguished,  either  in  the 
military  or  civil  service  of  the  country,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  it  was  rare  then,  to  find  one 
who  had  taken  an  active  part,  both  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as 
Mr.  Gerry  had  done.  And  when  presiding  over 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1813,  he  was 
believed  to  be  the  only  individual  in  either  branch 
of  Congress,  who  had  served  in  the  "  immortal 
Congress''  of  1776! 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remind  the 
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reader,  that  of  thoM  who  signed  the  great  char* 
ter  of  otir  independence,  all  were  never  present 
at  any  one  time.  Many  who  had  no  yoice  in 
making  or  originating  it,  who  neither  voted  for 
the  reeolutionfl,  nor  for  their  publioation,  after- 
wards became  members  of  Congress,  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This,  they  were  instructed  by  their  respective 
State  Legislatures  to  do,  and  which  was  done 
from  time  to  time,  throughout  the  year  1776  1 
3fr.  Gerry  was  not  one  of  the  latter  class. 
Though  all  who  signed  that  sacred  instrument, 
deserve  the  imperishable  glory  which  will  ever 
belong  to  their  venerated  names !  But  two  of 
his  colleagues  of  the  Revolution  ever  attained  an 
elevation  beyond  that  of  Elbridge  Gerry.  These 
were  Adams  and  Jefferson,  who,  after  assisting 
in  inaugurating  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
and  sacrificing  for  its  perpetuity,  were  summoned 
on  its  fiftieth  anniversary  to  the  judgment  of  im- 
mortality on  the  same  day.  And  in  consideration 
of  the  fact^  that  Mr.  Gerry  entered  the  service 
of  his  country  when  subject  to  England  ;  that  he 
signed  the  Declaration,  and  aided  in  making  the 
Constitution  ;  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  first  or- 
iganicataon  of  the  government,  and  presided  over 


Liuii,  ana  wilIi  .sucli   entire  i 
lions,    when   the   ^Var  of  1^ 
England,  and  the  permanen 
people  to 'free  institutions 
cannot  but  regard  thisMiriiei 
furnished  by  Elbridge  Q^ny 
selves  with  the  history  of  n 
nation,  of  whom  we  have  kii 

We  may  add  that,  as  an  ap 
Congress  in  1823,  passed  a  h 
propriation  to  erect  a  monu 
of  Elbridge  Gerry,  in  the  Con 
at  Washington  City. 

This  is  the  first,  and  only  ii 
nation  has  ever  erected  a  mc 
citizen  at  its  own  cost ! 

Capt.  James  Thompson  G( 
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entered  the  Navy,  December  20,  1816.  He  was 
made  a  Lieutenant,  April  28th,  1826,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Commander,  April  17th, 

1842.  He  passed  much  of  his  naval  life  at  sea,  and 
with  such  scrupulous  fidelity  to  duty  as  to  have 
merited  the  highest  encomiums  in  every  grade  of 
the  service,  and  from  all  with  whom  he  was  offici- 
ally associated.  His  mental  strength,  decision  and 
energy  of  purpose,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  traits  in  his  father's  character,  whose  vir- 
tues he  emulated,  and  whom  personally  he 
strongly  resembled.  Like  his  father,  too,  he  met 
death  when  in  the  actual  service  of  his  country. 

Capt.  Gerry,  in  early  Ufe,  had  performed  much 
creditable  service  in  the  squadron  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  China  Seas,  and  elsewhere.  And  had 
served  also  in  the  Home  Squadron,  with  credit  to 
himself,  in  the  years  from  1839  to  the  summer  of 

1843,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Warren,  as  lieutenant ; 
and  when  promoted  in  1842,  he  had  command  of 
the  brig-of-war  Somers,  which  vessel  was  upset 
and  lost  in  a  squall  off  Vera  Cruz,  after  he  had 
been  relieved  from  the  command.  The  squadron 
was  ordered  north  in  the  summer  months,  and 
remained  off  the  Navy  Yard,  Charlestown. 

The  SomerSi  in  the  subsequent  summer,  when 
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under  Capt  Qetrfu  conuniiid,  wtt  otdtnd  to 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  aiilad  apun  in 
November  for  St.  Domingo,  the  Secrotaiy  of 
the  Navy,  then  not  deeming  it  adnMiUe  to  detain 
United  Stotee  vesBeli  of  war  in  the  Oacibbeitt 
Sea  during  the  hurricane  and  mckfy  wmmm. 
Oapt  (^erry'wae  an  ezpetieoGed  oflioor  in  navi« 
gating  these  waters,  and  was  on  mneh  important 
duty  in  the  Somera,  whidbt  was  a  dispatch  vesseL 
He  knew  the  necessity  of  our  squadron  on  the 
Home  Station  being  ordered  North  at  the  season 
of  the  year,  in  southern  latitudes,  so  dangerous  to 
life  and  property,  by  yellow  fever,  in  the  one  ease, 
and  hurricanes,  in  the  other.  Capt.  Oerry  con- 
centrated in  his  character  those  rare  and  promi" 
nent  elements  which  at  once  inspired  confidence 
in  the  stranger,  and  won  for  him  the  universal 
esteem  and  respect  of  every  community  with 
which  he  was  associated. 

The  Albany  sailed  from  Gharlestuwn  Navy  Yard, 
Massachusetts,  Nov.  29th,  1852,  under  his  com- 
mand, and  with  as  efficient,  gallant,  and  respect- 
able an  association  of  officers  and  crew  as  ever 
sailed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  We 
place  on  honorable  record  their  distinguished 
names,  while  their  memoriea  arn  rmhalMpfl  in  thr 
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ImrtB  of  their  many  fliOTuaiid  fHends  and  fellow* 
countrymen: 

CoiOCAHDXR  JUISS  T.  GSKBT. 

HiCBOLM  Fma  Mbsut,  PriTito  Becrttuy  to  Oonunaoder. 

WiLLLuc  W.  Bluokxr,  First  DeoteQant, 

XoirraoiaBT  Hukt,  Second  lienteziant. 

fpmr  QvoiVT  Ai>A]«i»  Third  Li«iiteiUHit. 

Hmr  BooKBai  Fourth  Lieutenant. 

BoBiBT  ICabb,  Acting  Master. 

ftuLPHEii  MK)bbabt,  Surgeon. 

BioHASD  D.  Ck>NMAN,  Assistant  Soi^Don. 

Kixov  Whrb,  Pnner. 

Bkvhbt  J,  BiLXT,  ICdahipman. 

WiLiJAM  JoNBS,  Boatswain. 

WmiAM  CsAift,  Gunner. 

Jambs  Fbazxr,  Sail-Maker. 

Rowland  Leach,  Carpenter. 

Bbluabb  Soott,  Master's  Mat*. 

WnxiAM  J.  Bond,    do,      do. 

Dbzteb  Bbioham,     do.      do. 

Being—  18  Officers, 

2ft  Marines, 
156  Seamen, 

Total ...  197  as  bj  the  return  to  the  Navy  Department 

The  officers  were  connected  with  the  most 
respectable  and  distinguished  families  in  our  coun- 
try. Bleecker,  the  first-lieutenant,  was  from  the  old 
Bleecker  family  after  whom  a  well  known  street  in 
New  York  is  called.  Adams  was  the  nephew  of 
the  last  President  of  the  United  States  of  that 
name.  Rodgers,  son  of  Commodore  John  Rod- 
gers,  of  the  War  of  1812.    Hunt,  a  highly  respect- 
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able  family  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mair  was 
a  Bon-in-law  of  Commodore  Lavallette.  Riley, 
son  of  General  Riley,  also  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York.  The  other  three  wardroom  officers  were 
equally  respectable,  and  we  believe  from  the 
South.  The  rest  of  the  officers  above  named 
were  considered  equal  to  any  of  their  grade  in 
the  service. 

Lieut.  Reed  Werden,  now  attached  to  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  also 
belonged  to  the  Albany  on  her  cruise  to  the 
Fishing  Banka  and  back  to  New  York  ;  and  in 
the  subsequent  cruise,  until  about  the  6th  of 
April,  1854,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he 
was  detached  from  the  ship  at  Havana.  The 
elevated  character  he  sustainB,  as  an  efficient 
officer,  in  connection  with  his  great  moral  worth, 
is  well  Vnown  to  the  service  and  the  countxy. 


CHAPTER  II, 

When  last  seen  at  Aspinwall,  September  28th, 
1854,  the  Albany  was  bound  for  New  York,  after 
being  on  active  duty  for  twenty-two  months,  and 
having  sailed,  during  this  period,  nearly  forty 
thousand  miles,  believed  to  be  the  greatest  amount 
of  service  ever  performed,  in  so  short  a  time,  by 
any  United  States  vessel,  on  record.  The  crew 
were  in  fine  health,  the  discipline  of  the  ship  was 
perfect,  and  the  yellow  fever,  then  an  epidemic 
abroad,  had  not,  because  of  this,  invaded  the 
vessel  in  its  whole  term  of  service.  Commodore 
Gregory  supervised  the  fitting  of  the  Albany  in 
1852  in  a  proper  and  satisfactory  manner,  and 
she  needed  but  slight  repairs  until  her  return 
from  the  Fishing  Banks  on  November  7th,  1853, 
where,  in  a  cruise  of  thirty-four  days  from  the 
time  of  leaving  New  York,  the  Albany  had 
experienced  a  continued  series  of  gales  and  hurri- 
canes, to  which  she  proved  equal.  She  had  then 
been  at  sea  six  months  and  a  half  of  the  eleven 

IM 
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and  a  half  months  since  leaving  GharlestowiL 
She  next  left  New  York,  December  12th,  186S, 
for  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  sailed  last  from  Pensacola  June  89th, 
1864,  having  gone  there  for  repairs.  When  the 
Albany  left  Pensacola,  she  had  sailed  thirtj-fonr 
thousand  miles.  Her  officers  were  coiniridawd,  in 
all  respects,  among  the  hi^^est  iu  the  eenioey  and 
her  crew  equally  so,  in  their  vocation,  being 
mostly  young  Americans.  Such  was  the  received 
opinion,  to  the  last  tidings  of  that  ill-&ted  vessel. 
At  Carthagena,  this  admiration  of  officers  and 
crew  was  reported  by  distinguished  persons,  who 
saw  them  there  in  1854.  At  Pensacola,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Albany,  seventy-five  men  were  sent 
on  shore,  at  liberty,  by  Commander  Gferry,  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  Mayor  and  President  of 
Board  of  Aldermen  returned  a  complimentary 
notice  of  their  conduct  to  the  captain,  when  the 
other  half  were  permitted,  in  like  manner,  to  go 
ashore,  thus  manifesting  the  admirable  discipline 
of  the  ship. 

*  *  The  New  York  Herald  "  published  notices  firom 
the  merchants  of  San  Juan  and  Greytown,  com- 
mending the  conduct  of  Captain  Q^rry,  in  busi- 
ness negotiations  between  them  and  our  govern* 
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HiMii.  Similar  onee  wen  pnblislied  at  Aspin- 
wall,  and  expressed  at  Turk^s  Island.  And,  at 
Laguria,  not  only  did  th^  merchants  signify  their 
approval  of  Captain  Gerry's  business  arrange- 
ments, but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  addressed 
him  a  letter,  February  2d,  1864,  especially  ap- 
proving his  action  on  that  island. 

At  Havana,  St.  Thomas,  and,  indeed,  ail  the 
ports  entered  by  the  Albany,  marked  attention 
was  shown  to  Captain  Gerry.  The  fact  that  he 
was  a  son  of  the  illustrious  Elbridge  Gerry,  with 
whose  history  the  civilized  world  are  familiar,  at 
once  gave  prestige  to  his  position,  added  to  his 
own  personal  merit  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  an  officer 
who  was  present  at  an  interview  which  occurred 
between  Sir  Charles  Edward  Grey,  late  Gover- 
nor-General of  Jamaica,  and  Commander  Gerry, 
on  board  the  steamer  Isabel,  destined  for  Charles- 
ton. Having  been  informed,  when  on  board  the 
vessel,  that  Captain  Q^rry  was  a  son  of  the  im- 
mortal Elbridge  Gerry,  he  immediately  apolo- 
psed  for  having,  in  a  letter  to  him,  written  his 
name  ''Oeary."  ''It  was  the  fault,''  said  the 
Gk)vernor-General,  **of  the  English  consul;  for 
the  character  and  services  of  your  father  to  the 

9* 
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whole  human  family  are  as  well-known  and  ap- 
preciated in  England  as  in  the  United  States ; 
and  1  am  proud  to  find  jou,  sir,  his  son,  a  credit 
to  his  great  name !" 

The  Albany  was  the  dispatch-ship  of  the  Home 
Squadron,  and  was  sent  by  Commander  Newton 
to  perform  nearly  all  the  business  between  onr 
government  and  the  ports  she  was  ordered  to 
yisit.  This  was  creditable  to  Gerry  as  an  officer 
and  negotiator. 

The  official  documents  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment show  an  extraordinary  amount  of  important 
duty  performed  by  Captain  Gerry,  as  commander 
of  the  Albany.  And,  in  July,  1853,  in  a  con- 
tinuous cruise  of  seventy-four  days,  exposed  to 
every  peril,  but  seven  had  been  spent  in  port  I 
When  in  a  sickly  port,  Captain  Gerry  usually 
went  ashore  alone,  sending  the  boats  back  to  the 
ship ;  and,  by  this  prudence,  prevented  disease 
among  officers  and  crew.  During  the  whole 
term  that  the  Albany  was  under  command  of 
Captain  Gerry,  there  was  no  case  of  epidemic  or 
yellow  fever  on  board,  while  abroad,  thou^^ 
much  exposed  to  the  latter  disease  in  warm  lati- 
tudes. Many  of  the  officers  and  crew  Were  often 
much  worn  down  from  too  constant  sea  service. 
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The  utmost  deference  was  paid  to  religious  duties 
on  board,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  chaplain,  Cap- 
tain Gerry  had  service  performed  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  usual  form  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  was  a  consistent  and  most 
exemplary  communicant,  when  called  to  sunder 
the  ties  of  earth  to  join  the  upper  service  of  his 
Heavenly  Master.  It  would  be  impracticable,  in 
a  work  like  this,  to  give  that  elaborate  history  of 
Captain  James  Thompson  Gerry,  that  his  charac- 
ter and  services  eminently  deserve.  But  we  are 
free  to  say,  in  brief,  that  no  oflficer  in  the  service 
ever  bore  a  more  irreproachable  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  for  that  high 
mental  and  moral  culture  which  gives  value  to 
the  officer,  and  dignity  and  worth  to  the  man. 

But  one  son  of  Elbridge  Gerry  now  survives, 
and  he  his  eldest,  who  bears  his  father's  name. 

Mr.  Gerry  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York  city. 
His  numerous  friends  bear  testimony  to  his  in- 
tegrity and  elevated  moral  worth,  and  to  his  hon- 
orable bearing  as  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  he  has, 
also,  emulated  the  virtues  of  his  father  through 
life.  And,  if  these  give  a  claim  to  respect,  he  is 
not  less  entitled  to  it  than  the  distinguished  rela- 
tives who  have  preceded  him. 
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The  first-lieutenant  of  the  Albany.  William  W. 
Bleecker,  son  of  tlie  late  Alexander  Bleeckcr.  of 
ffew  York  city,  was  an  ofiBcer  eminently  deserr- 
ing  of  praise.  His  life  had  been  one  of  danger 
ind  vicissitude.  From  his  first  cruise,  in  the 
'Delaware,"  under  Commodore  Downs,  in  1828, 
to  his  last  service  in  the  Albany,  under  Com- 
mander Qerry,  in  1854,  he  visited  every  part  of 
the  known  world.  He  was  active  on  Mediterra- 
nean, Pacific,  Brazilian,  African,  and  East  India 
stations.  He  visited  China,  in  the  Brani^iriiie, 
and,  during  the  Mexican  war,  he  partidpated  in 
the  capture  of  Alvarado,  Tospan,  Tobasco,  and 
other  Mexican  ports,  in  the  flotilla  commanded 
by  Commodore  Perry.  He  had  been,  also,  the 
first  officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  "  IKchi- 
gan,"  under  command  of  Capttun  Oscar  Bnllus, 
whose  daughter  he  left  a  widow  in  charge  of  his 
orphan  child. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  prompt  and  effi- 
cient officer,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
Ms  naval  service  of  twenty-seven  years,  upott 
ardnous  duty  afloat,  had  made  two  preTi6ns  cruises 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he 
met  his  mitimely  end. 
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The  last  letters  of  Lieutenant  Bleecker  dearlj 
forebode  his  fears,  that  the  Albany  could  never 
survive  the  terrific  gales,  so  frequent  at  that 
season,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  letter  of  Lieutenant  Adams,  published  in 
the  newspapers,  at  the  time  her  loss  was  sur- 
mised, expressed  similar  apprehensions,  should 
they  encounter  a  hurricane. 

The  fiuthftil  duties  of  Bleecker,  in  his  coimtry's 
service,  will  ever  be  cherished  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  survive  him. 

Li  that  priceless  cargo  consigned  to  the  ill- 
&ted  Albany,  there  was  another  brave  though 
youthful  spirit,  who  deserves  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary tribute  from  the  author. 

It  was  Nicholas  Fish  Morris,  son  of  Richard 
Lewis  Morris,  M.D.,  of  New  York.  His  mother, 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  an  oflScer  of 
the  Revolution  and  aid-de-camp  to  Washington. 
Young  Morris  (whose  portrait  appears  in  this 
volume)  was  also  a  grandson  of  James  Morris,  of 
Morrisania,  and  great  grandson  of  General  Lewis 
Morris,  of  Morrisania,  likewise  of  revolutionary 
celebrity,  and  one  of  the  immortal  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  while,  on  his  mo- 


ther'i  Bide,  lie  WIS  a  linetl  desoomdant  of  Govi^^ 
Petreus  StujYesant,  last  of  the  illostrious  line  of 
Dutch  OovenMHTS  of  New  York. 

With  an  ancestry  so  intimately  interwoyeu 
with  the  history  of  their  country,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  a  grandfather  so  distinguished  in  the 
American  Revolution,  it  was  not  at  all  surprinng 
that  young  Morris  should  evince  an  early  aspira- 
tion for  a  military  life.  As  his  education  pro- 
gressed, a  preference,  however,  was  given  for  the 
Navy  over  the  Army,  and  an  application  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1853.  It  resulted  in 
success,  and  the  papers  were  being  executed  when 
it  was  found  he  exceeded  by  a  few  months  the 
requisite  age,  and  this  ardent  and  impulsive 
youth  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  cherished 
idea  of  his  mind. 

Just  about  this  period,  the  Albany  returned 
from  a  cruise,  under  the  command  of  Gapt. 
Gerry,  who  tendered  to  young  Morris  the  posi- 
tion of  "  Private  Secretary  to  the  Conunander," 
which,  in  view  of  his  recent  disappointment  as 
well  as  the  prospective  advantages  it  presented, 
was  at  once  accepted. 

In  October  1853,  the  Albany  sailed  for  the 
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nks,  and  returned  in  five  weeks,  by 
the  character  and  bearing  of  Morris 
r  him  the  confidence  and  admiration, 
Capt.  Gerry,  to  whom  he  was  a  com- 
friend,  but  of  all  the  gallant  officers 
and  the  entire  crew. 
iS  a  candor  and  frankness,  a  freedom 
mpromise  of  principle,  imited  with  a 
»f  deportment  and  a  noble  daring  in 
(h  gave  singular  worth  to  this  remark- 
Nicholas  Fish  Morris  was  indeed  a 
jh  may  with  great  propriety  be  pre- 
only  to  the  youth  of  America,  but  to 
and  mothers  of  the  nation !     Does  the 
why  ?    We  answer,  because  it  was  to 
action  of  his  parents,  their  precepts 
sample,  that  made  deep,  unchanging, 
shable,  the  love  of  right,  which  his 
tifuUy  illustrated.     How  often  does  it 
low  sincerely  is  it  to  be  deplored,  that 
s  influence  is  counteracted,  negatived, 
mple  of  the  father !     How  many  of 
promising  geniuses  of  the  land  have 
their  fatal  mistakes !     It  was  other- 
[orris.     And  thus  was  he  early  led  to 
the  altar  of  his  God,  and  trust  to 
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the  ftU-HufBcicncy  of  that  Saviour  his  parents 
loved. 

His  correepondence  bears  testimony  to  his 
faithful  and  uninterrupted  continuance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  private  as  well  as  official  duties 
abroad.  And  friends  yet  survive  who  saw  him 
in  atrange  lands,  engaged  in  that  greatest  and 
most  honorable  of  all  services,  doing  reverence 
to  his  Heavenly  Master,  upon  his  bended  knees. 

An  inherited  love  of  country  made  this  gene* 
rouB,  diainterested,  ftnd  ingenuouB  young  Ameri- 
cva  anxious  to  defend  and  vindicate  our  na,tion> 
ality  abroad ;  and,  in  1854,  when  the  iaraaion 
of  Cuba  upon  the  rights  o(  American  citizens, 
imminently  threatened  war,  as  the  only  means 
of  redress,  this  true  and  youthftil  patriot  thus 
gave  expression  to  his  natural  and  national  fer- 
vor :  "  I  most  heartily  wish  there  may  be  war, 
that  1  may  have  a  chance  of  dying  with  honor, 
]>erhaps,  great  honer,  in  my  young  days,  for  the 
glory  of  my  country  and  the  rights  of  her  dti- 
zens !" 

In  making  these  few  remarks  of  young  Morris, 
we  could  wish  that  every  youth  in  our  country, 
who  aspires  to  an  honorable  and  virtuous  &me, 
was  fiuniliar  with  his  brief  but  beautiftil  < 
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THE  CULPABILITY  INVOLVED 


loss    OF    THE    ALBANY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself,  is,  by 
whom  or  under  what  circumstances,  did  it  become 
necessary  to  expose  the  Albany,  with  her  pre- 
cious cargo  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  souls,  to 
those  perilous  seas,  in  which  she  was  engulfed  ? 
In  this  question,  not  only  are  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  worthy  deceased  interested,  but  the 
whole  country,  nay,  humanity  itself !  The  author 
feels,  therefore,  called  in  this  connection,  to  en- 
lighten the  country  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
expose  the  shameful,  reckless  manner  in  which 
these  matters  are  managed  by  the  department, 
placing  the  lives  of  the  best  citizens  at  the  mercy 
and  caprice  of  ignorant  chief  clerks,  and  weak 
officials. 
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And  after  a  thorough  and  careftd 
of  all  the  documents  and  evidence  the  caae  fi£ 
nishes,  the  author  unhesitatingly  declares  it  to  be 
her  conviction,  that  the  Uood  of  these  unforta* 
nate  victims,  the  odium  of  their  cmel  fidie,  reals 
upon  the  heads  of  John  G.  Dobbin,  Secretaiy  of 
the  Navy,  and  John  Thomas  Newton,  who  com- 
manded the  Home  Squadron,  as  she  will  show. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  while  the  Albany  was  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  public  notice  was  .given  to 
officers  and  crew,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
through  Commodore  Newton,  that  the  ship  would 
return  to  New  York  early  in  the  summer  of  the 
ensuing  year.  And  it  was  under  the  supposed 
good  faith  of  this  official  assurance,  that  no  fur- 
ther duty  would  be  imposed,  to  exceed  the  time 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through 
New-ion,  that  these  gallant  and  true  men  bade 
adieu  to  their  cherished  homes,  their  sorrowing 
families  and  friends,  to  engage  in  the  honorable 
service  to  which  they  were  called  by  their  coun- 
try. 

In  May,  1854,  the  main-mast  of  the  Albany 
was  condemned  at  the  navy  yard,  Warrington, 
Florida,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  im- 
mediately apprised  of  the  fact,  by  Conmiander 
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ry,  pending  a  critical  illness  of  Commodore 
lall  of  that  station.  The  Secretary  ordered 
repair  to  be  made.  But,  after  finding  the 
T  masts  of  a  first-class  sloop,  as  ordered, 
;ether  too  small,  it  was  done  by  taking  the 
mast  of  a  second-class  frigate !  And  hence, 
*  mending  and  patching,  one  was  found  to 
rer  the  Albany^s  purpose,  **  at  small  expense !" 
r  this  patch  on  the  Albany  had  caused  about 
1  official  letters,  it  was  formally  approved  at 
Department ! 

.  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  there  were  not 
lianics  enough  in  the  navy  yard  at  Warring- 

to  put  extensive  repairs  on  any  ship,  during 
time  the  **  Albany  ''  was  there. 
n  June  10th,  1854,  the  Secretary  addressed 
imodore  Newton,  and  required  him  **  to  direct 
navements  of  the  Albany  and  Columbia^  And 
he  17th  of  June,  1854,  Mr.  Dobbin  tells  New- 

by  official  letter,  that  one  of  the  vessels  of 
Home  Squadron,  meaning  his  vessel,  or  that 
)mmand  of  Captain  Gerry,  must  go  to  Turk's 
id  on  public  business.  Then  Newton,  instead 
oing  himself,  exercised  the  very  discretionary 
er  vested  in  him  by  Secretary  Dobbin,  and 


immediately  issued  orders  to  CkpMubi  Genjr/  Vt  ; 
proceed  there  with  the  Albany  1 

Gapt.  G^erry  then  left  Pensaoola,  ftilfilled  to  At 
letter  the  instructions  of  Newton,  and  after  db- 
patching  the  business  for  which  be  went  tof 
Turk's  Island,  joined  Newton,  as  directed,  at  St 
Domingo,  under  the  confident  expectation  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  New  York  t  But  Newton  hid 
other  service  than  that  for  these  gallant  officers 
and  men,  and  to  their  great  surprise,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  all  faith  between  the  government  and 
these  two  hundred  American  citizens,  and  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  department's  assurance  to  these 
officers  and  crew  before  they  sailed  out  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  that  they  should  return  early 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  we  find  near  its  close,  an 
official  letter  from  Newton  to  Captain  Gerry, 
dated  at  the  Gulf  of  Samana,  the  11th  of  August, 
1855,  ordering  the  Albany  "  to  proceed  direct  to 
Laguira,  thence  to  the  Island  of  Curacoa,  to  Car- 
thagena,  and  to  Aspinwall."  And  '^  to  take  care 
of  our  flag  upon  the  whole  coast  of  Central 
America !"  In  this  letter  to  Commander  G^rry, 
Newton  adds,  and  mark  it,  Americans,  that  "  as 
you  have  represented  to  me  that  the  ^  Albany '  is 
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racmrfi  nr  iiant  pabts,  and  that  bxtensive  rb- 
ma  will  be  required  upon  her  before  she  can  with 
^(Bty  take  another  cruise^  you  will  return^  after 
ving  performed  the  duty  assigned  you  in  this  com^ 
micatianj  to  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  on 
VT  arrival  there,  report  to  the  Department/' 
It  was,  at  the  time  this  order  was  given, 
0  late  for  the  Albany  to  have  been  in  those 
AS.  To  this  letter,  we  find  a  supplementary 
e  from  Newton  to  Capt  Gerry,  bearing  same 
te  (fearing  he  had  not,  we  suppose,  sufficiently 
dangered  this  rotten,  unseaworthy  vessel),  in 
lich  the  Albany  is  directed  to  touch  at  the 
and  of  St.  Thomas,  and  himt  up  some  bus- 
sious  vessel,  seen  to  be  hovering  near  the 
and  of  Porto  Kico,  merely  on  the  supposition 
at  it  was  a  piratical  craft. 
To  these  instructions  of  Newton  to  Captain 
nry.  Secretary  Dobbin  responds,  and  declares 
Newton,  they  **  are  approved  I" 
Yes,  Americans,  without  the  slightest  regard 
the  integrity  of  their  minds,  these  two  men 
[fled  with  the  lives  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
iman  souls,  embracing  much  of  the  high-toned 
ivalry  of  the  country,  and  by  the  most  arbitrary 
fid  despotic  action  on  their  part,  forced  a  vesBel, 
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thejfknew  to  be  drfecHce^  in  maoypwlB,  into 
pestuous  seas  and  hurricanes,  by  which  die  wtf 
destroyed,  or  perchance  to  engage  in  battle  wiiii 
a  powerful  adversary ! 

The  order  from  the  Ifavy  Department  for  tint 
cruise  which  has  called  the  nation  to  mourn  tin 
loss  of  the  Albany,  was  a  perfect  outrage,  a  son- 
dalous  duly  to  have  imposed  upon  the  Home 
Squadron,  under  any  circumstances,  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  sickness  prevailed  in  those  ports, 
and  where  the  gales  and  hurricanes  endangered 
the  most  substantial  frigate,  much  more  a  rotten, 
patched-up  sloop-of-war,  with  twenty-two  heavy 
guns  on  her  decks ! 

So  thought  Newton,  and  therefore  chose  to  sac- 
rifice the  *' Albany,"  all  crippled,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged her  to  be,  rather  than  take  the  risk  in  the 
Frigate  Columbia,  which  was  in  fine  order  (need- 
ing no  repairs),  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done, 
and  as  the  orders  from  the  Department  required 
him  to  do.  By  the  showing  of  the  documents, 
Newton  was  ordered  on  this  cruise,  but  he  did 
not  choose  so  to  expose  himself  to  danger !  And, 
with  the  fact  of  the  **  Albany's"  sad  condition, 
he  sent  her  whence  she  could  never  return ! 

What  excuse  does  Newton  offer,  for  his 
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tkm  of  duty  ?  We  answer,  one  as  specious  as  it 
IB  most  untrue!  ''I  had  intended,"  sajrs  this 
Commodore f  ''  to  go  myself,  but  could  not  on 
account  of  shortness  of  provisions." 

Reader,  note  this,  that  Newton  had  in  his  ship, 
the  same  relative  quantity  of  provisions  as  was 
at  that  time  in  the  Albany !  And  he  ordered  the 
iibany  to  proceed  to  St.  Thomas  for  bread  and 
provisions,  which  were  obtained  there  without 
difficulty.  Now,  why  did  Newton  take  advantage 
of  this  miserable  subterfuge  in  order  to  shirk 
danger  and  return  home  ?  Why  not  have  gone 
himself  for  this  bread  and  provision,  and  thus 
have  removed  the  only  excuse  he  pretended  to 
oflfer? 

One  of  the  very  first  duties  of  a  commodore  is 
to  know  where  provisions  and  supplies  can  be  had, 
at  every  point  of  his  station,  and  their  cost.  And 
as  the  town  of  Aspinwall  was  one  to  which  a 
mail  was  sent  twice  a  month,  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  Commander 
Gerry  reported  when  he  reached  there,  that  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  were  in  abundance,  at  ordi- 
nary prices. 

No  provisions!  mark  this!  every  pound  of 
fbod  in  the  whole  squadron  was  Newton's.    And 
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by  sending  his  boat*  to  the  "  Albany,"  he  couIJ 
have  taken  all  her  proviflions  had  he  choaen,  aud 
sent  her  to  St.  Thomafl  to  be  repleuiahed,  which 
was  within  three  day'a  sail,  and  then  sent  her 
homo  to  New  York  in  good  season.  This  it  was 
Newton's  duty  to  have  doue,  as  the  crippled  con* 
dition  of  the  Albany  rendered  every  precaution 
essential  to  save  her  from  the  hurricane  eeasoa. 

But  some  may  ask,  "'Had  not  Dobbin  Kod 
Newton  the  right  to  exercise  this  imperious  au- 
thority over  the  Albany  ?"  They  would  have 
had,  under  a  different  state  of  facts,  if  they  had 
not  both  known  of  the  Albany's  unfitness  for  set 
in  hurricane  season,  as  there  is  the  most  miqtui- 
tiomd  proof  that  tttey  did  !  Captain  Gerry  thon^ 
tJie  ship  safe  for  the  summer  weather,  and  expect- 
ing to  return  to  New  York  from  Turk's  Island,  he 
informed  Newtou,  before  sailing  from  Pensacola, 
that  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  in  all  respecto. 
But,  when  he  got  the  order  of  August  11th,  to 
extend  his  cruise  from  two  and  a  half  months  to 
three  months  longer,  thus  carrying  him  into  th* 
hurricane  season,  and  the  tempestuonu  weather 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  deemed  it  his  du^  to 
t'epresent  to  Newton  that  the  ship  was,  in  many 
t»arts,  (i^cfMe,  OBdnotstt&.tkenftB^telWMlt 
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uch  a  cruise  as  Newton  communicates  in  his 
itches.  Tliis  warning  Newton  entirely  disre- 
M,  and  sent  the  ship,  notwithstanding  this 
esentalion  from  Captain  Gterrj  I 
ikb  a  gallant  and  disciplined  officer,  Gerry 
ed  that  fiEttal  order  I     At  this  time,  the  ship 

sailed  about  thirty-seven  thousand  miles, 
tout  going  into  dry  dock  for  repairs !  But,  as 
[^  the  above  order  might  not,  even  then, 
in  the  Albany  long  enough,  we  find  another 
a  subsequent  one,  dated  September  2d,  1854, 
L  the  Department  to  Newton,  directing  him, 
>racticable,  to  instruct  Commander  Gerry, 
r  he  completed  the  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
tral  America,  as  just  indicated,  to  enter  the 
,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  unless  the  cruise  was 
raeted  beyond  the  last  of  October  !  All  this, 
'  in  memory,  was  with  Dobbin's  full  know- 
;ei  that  the  ship  was  not  safe,  on  account  of 
g  "defective  in  many  parts."     This  order, 

it  been  carried  into  effect,  might  have  sub- 

ed  the  ship  to  the  boisterous  weather  of  No- 

ber,  that  any  well-informed  landsman  would 

Wy  must  endanger  a  vessel,  however  staunch^ 

3vere  trial  on  our  coast.    All  this  should  teach 

Ajnerican  people  how  important  it  is  to  se- 

10 
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lect  men  ot  ^Iness  for  the  high  and  rcspoDsiblt 
duties  of  admioistermg  our  national  government  ; 
not  men  devoid  of  all  qualifications,  save  that  of 
being  party  politicians  ;  while  the  nation  mourns 
for  the  waut  of  practical,  efficient  men  f  men, 
who  are  capable  of  investigating  for  themselves 
the  business  of  their  respective  departments,  in- 
stead of  confiding  it  to  the  chief  clerka  who  are, 
^  facto,  the  admimatratorB  of  our  national 


i 
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CHAPTER  n. 

When  the  Albany  left  Pensacola,  Commodore 
Tataall,  at  that  station,  placed  a  valuable  service 
of  silver  on  board  of  her,  from  the  generally  re- 
ceived understanding  that  the  ship  was  bound  to 
Jfew  York,  after  having  dispatched  oflBcial  busi- 
iiess  at  Turk's  Island ;  and  to  arrive  in  the  fol- 
loTfing  July  or  August,  which  he  believed  would 
be    earlier    than    he    could    carry    it   himself. 
During  the  whole   period  the  Albany  was   at- 
tached to  the  Home  Squadron,  she  must  have 
sailed  about  forty  thousand    miles,   while  the 
Columbia  could  not  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve 
Hiousand  miles!    The  rest  of  the  time  Newton 
was  in  port ! 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Elbridge  Gerry 
was  the  first  American  who  suggested  a  navy  for 
this  country,  and,  in  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, proposed  that  letters  of  marque  should 

be  issued  by  our  government  to  the  merchant 

ttt 
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▼easels  for  their  protection,  it  does  Mem  depk» 
able  that  his  own  son  should  have  lost  his  lift 
while  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  to  that 
service,  by  the  mal-administration  of  an  inooflOh 
petent  Seoretarj  and  Commodore  I  A  Secretaiy 
who  left  the  valuable  lives  of  officers  and  crew, 
who  looked  to  him  for  protection  in  the  diseretiaa 
of  his  orders,  to  the  dictation  of  an  Srresponsihle 
chief  clerk  in  the  department.  This  deric^esUs 
on  the  Secretary  to  sign  his  orders ! 

While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  most  zealously  oppos- 
ing the  institution  of  our  navy,  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Gerry  was  strenuously  engaged  in  ad- 
vocating its  formation. 

In  1854,  Newton,  when  at  Fensacola,  was  o^ 
dered  to  sail  to  San  Juan  in  the  Columbia,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Department  that  it  was  as  much 
as  the  lives  of  officers  and  crew  were  worth  to 
go  there,  as  it  was  so  sickly.  He  was,  for  this 
evidence  of  timidity  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  assigned  him,  about  to  be  detached  from 
command  of  the  squadron,  when  he  was,  most 
fortunately  for  himself,  taken  ill  with  some  dan- 
gerous disease,  at  Pensacola,  a  casualty  he  so 
much  feared  might  befall  him  if  he  proceeded 
to  San  Juan.    Thus  sick,  he  was  brought  home 
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ta  New  York,  in  the  Albany,  under  command  of 
Oaptain  Gerry,  and,  thereby,  his  life  was  saved ! 
Was  it  for  this  act  of  kindness  towards  Newton 
that  Gerry  afterwards  was  made  a  victim  to 
his  unscrupulous  selfishness?  Was  the  obliga- 
tion, imposed  by  kindness,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
become  an  offense  which  Newton  could  not  for- 

In  1854,  Newton  had  over  seventy  cases  of 
yellow  fever  aboard  the  Columbia,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  '55,  when  he  returned  from  an- 
other visit  to  Saint  Thomas,  which  port  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the  yellow 
fever  being  on  board  again,  he  had  sixty  cases  of 
this  malignant  disease  on  arriving  at  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  reheved  from  his  command.  And 
in  this  the  whole  country  may  rejoice  that  the 
fttrther  loss  of  human  life  imder  his  instrumen- 
triity  has.  for  a  time,  been  arrested. 

The  antecedents  of  Newton  may  now,  with 
much  propriety,  be  investigated,  inasmuch  as, 
with  all  his  long  and  black  catalogue  of  misde- 
meanors, he  has  been  one  of  the  favored  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  that  officiaVs  '*navy 
retiring  board."  About  the  year  1820,  Newton 
was  sent  to  Norfolk  in  a  chartered  vessel,  with  a 
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draft  of  men  under  his  dliarge.  The  veeaA  gSk 
aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  m  ^ 
Chesapeake  Bay,  apd  a  gale  coming  on,  he  or^ 
dered  a  boat,  under  the  plea  of  obtaimng  asmt- 
cmee^  to  set  him  on  shore.  He  proceeded  to  Ket 
York  directly,  and  the  ressel  and  all  oiiuhoiid 
were  left  to  their  fiite  and  peridiedl 

Between  the  years  1825  and  1830  Newtoi 
was  in  command  of  a  small  brig,  and  while  cnns- 
ing  off  the  Havana,  with  an  open  barge  in 
company,  commanded  by  a  son  of  the  present 
venerable  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Ja- 
maica,  West  Indies,  a  sudden  norther  arose  about 
nightfall.  Instead  of  taking  the  officers  and  men 
on  board  his  own  vessel,  and  abandoning  this 
miserable  craft,  he  cut  the  ropes  by  which  she 
was  in  tow,  and  all  hands  in  her  that  fearful 
night  went  to  the  bottom!  Thus,  either  flrom 
entire  nautical  ignorance,  or  from  a  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  fate  of  others,  fifteen  or  twenty 
lives  were  destroyed  at  a  blow ! 

We  are  not  informed  that  any  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  ever  took  place. 

Subsequently,  about  1830,  John  Thomas  New- 
ton became  a  commander  or  master  commandant. 
He  was  put  in  command  of  the  United  States 
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iteamer  Fulton,  being  the  Jirst  United  States 
Iteamer  built  by  that  name. 

She  was  employed  as  a  receiving  vessel  at  the 
[Tnited  States  Navy  Yard,  New  York.  Either  by 
icoident^  caused  by  drunkenness  of  the  gunner, 
IT  by  some  negligence,  her  magazine  was  fired, 
Ad  the  ship  blown  up.  Many  officers  and  men 
lerished  by  the  explosion  ;  at  least  seventy  lives 
rere  reported  to  have  been  lost ! 

Among  these  there  was  a  promising  officer  by 
he  name  of  Breckenridge.  Lieut.  Piatt  nearly 
ost  his  sight.  And  a  number  of  the  survivors 
rere  maimed  for  life. 

But  amidst  this  ftightful  havoc  Newton  sur- 
fived,  and  we  next  find  him  in  command  of 
k  sloop-of-war !  And  in  1840  he  was  put  upon 
iaty  in  the  steamer  Fulton,  the  second  of  that 
lame !  And  soon  she  became  notorious  by  the 
iiirsting  of  a  gun  on  board,  which  killed  and 
naimed  several  men !  He  next  commanded  the 
team  frigate  Missouri,  the  finest  ship,  at  that  time, 
Q  the  Navy,  being  entirely  new  and  well  fitted 
or  sea.  Before  leaving  the  waters  of  the  Bast 
liver,  a  man  was  lost  from  her  deck  by  allowing 
he  cable  to  slip  through  the  stoppers,  as  he  was 
a  the  act  of  hooking  the  "  cat-block."    The  an- 
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ehor  went  down,  of  course,  and  canned  Ihis  ykUrn 
with  it  I  A  few  days  after  this  the  Miasouri,  m 
ascending  the  Potomac,  was  run  ashore ;  and  m 
taldng  out  her  ahchor,  for  the  purpose  of  hauliBl 
her  off,  by  some  mismanagement,  it  slipped,  nl 
carried  both  boats  in  which  the  anchor  wM 
placed,  with  their  crews,  to  the  bottom,  h 
this  disaster  a  lieutenant  and  seyenteoot  men 
perished  1 

Following  the  brief  career  of  this  ilI4Ued 
vessel,  under  Newton's  command,  we  find  ber 
again  ashore  on  the  south  Nantucket  shoal! 
Shortly  after  these  three  serious  and  fatal  trou- 
bles of  the  Missouri,  Newton  left  the  United 
States  with  her  for  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  for  die 
purpose  of  landing  Mr.  Gushing,  who  was  on  his 
way,  as  commissioner,  to  China.  And,  to  dose 
Newton's  brilliant  command  in  this  ship,  she  took 
fire  while  at  Gibraltar,  and  so  rapid  was  her 
destruction,  that  she  soon  disappeared  in  a  blaze ! 

For  this  act  of  carelessness  Newton  was  con- 
victed, and  a  nominal  pimishment  passed  upon 
him ;  but  even  a  portion  of  that  was  said  after- 
wards to  have  been  remitted. 

From  the  data  we  have  given,  it  is  not  an 
over-estimate  to  say  that  Newton,  by  his  reck- 
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8,  has  caused  the  loss  of  about  three  bun- 

nd  twenty  lives  in  the  navy — equal  to  all 

illed  "  in  action  on  the  American  side,  in 

72I  war  with  Great  Britain ! — ^while,  in  a 

Gury  view,  he  has  occasioned  destruction  of 

ty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 

veen  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars ! 

wish  particularly  now  to  direct  the  read- 

tention  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dobbin,  the 

t  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  connection 

ewton's  conduct  subsequent  to  the  loss  of 

bany. 

d  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  sym- 

ng  Secretary  to  institute  a  public  scrutiny 

dwton's  action  in  directing  the  fatal  cruise 

J  ship  ;  nor  even  a  private  one,  that  we 

eard,  until,  for  some  reason  that  does  not 

st  itself,  the  Department  drew  forth  the 

ng  letter  from  Newton,  dated  Jirne  20th, 

long  after  the  publication  of  the   docn- 

which  were   elicited  by  a  call  from  the 

Senate. 

Secretary,   on  the  4th  of  June,   1855, 

inquiry  of  Newton  for  "a  copy  of  the 

mication  written  to  him,  Newton,  by  Com- 

r  Gerry."    That  was  eight  months  after 

9* 
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the  ship  was  missing.  Mr.  Bobbin,  it  appMf^ 
was  under  the  impresaioa  that  no  irritten  "conn 
muaication"  waa  made;  but  it  really  had  not 
beeu  of  sufficient  consequence  in  his  mind  to 
make  thia  investigation  before. 

To  thia  letter  Newton  said  in  reply  :  "IhaTl 
to  etate,  the  communication  referred  to  was  made 
to  me  during  a  conversation  with  that  officer,  on 
board  the  Columbia,  while  at  Samana  Bay,  in 
August  last.  He  observed  to  me  that  he  tiiought 
the  "  Albany "  would  require  extensive  repairs 
before  she  returned  from  the  North  again  to  re- 
join her  station  in  the  West  Indies  for  another 
cruise." 

Americana,  which  statement  will  you  take  from 
Newton  as  correct — that  written  at  Samana,  the 
11th  of  August,  the  day  he  gave  the  order,  or 
tiiat  written  from  Staten  Island,  New  York,  ten 
months  later,  giving  an  entirely  different  version 
of  tJie  matter  ?  At  Samana  he  stated  to  the  de- 
partment that  the  "  '  Albany '  waa  defeetire  in 
many  parts,  and  required  extensive  repairs,  and 
was  not  safe  to  take  auotiier  cruise."  lu  the 
fooe  ^  this  report  he  wders  her  on  a  Toyage  thrt 
mi^t  detain  her  from  three  to  Ibur  months. 
But  when  she  was  lost^  that  statemeiit  did  net 
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iwer  the  desperate  state  of  the  Oommodore's 
dtion^  Hence  we  see  the  8taten  Islamd  letter 
be  a  flat  denial  of  the  Samana  letter. 
We  know  that  Captain  Gerry  did  remonstrate 
unst  taking  that  extended  cruise  around  Oen* 
kl  America.  It  was  then  that  he  urged  the 
eessity  of  proceeding  direct  to  New  York  ;  and 
J  very  remark  Newtoa  scribes  to  Gerry,  in 
I  Staten  Island  letter,  proves  that  he  did. 
The  attempt  to  drculate  the  idea  which  is  be- 
ved  to  have  been  started  from  the  Department, 
it  Gerry  could  wish  under  any  such  circtmi- 
mces  to  have  extended  his  cruise,  is  now  re- 
ted  by  Newton's  own  language. 
But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
kptain  Gerry  did  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
ivy  to  keep  the  ship  out  through  the  whole 
ar,  had  the  Secretsoy  and  Newton  the  right  to 
ik  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  and  jeopardize 
e  public  property,  merely  to  oblige  Captiun 
3rry  ?  It  is  too  absurd  a  proposition  to  be  en- 
rtained  for  a  moment. 

In  concluding  this  very  remarkable  Staten 
land  letter,  Newton  says  :  "  I  enclose  herewith 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Commander  Gerry,  dated 
^nsacola,  June  15th,  1854,  which  the  Depart- 
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nent  may  wish  to  have.  It  will  be  recollected 
Jiat  the  Albany  underwent  repairs  at  that  eta- 
iou,  and  Commander  Gerry  reports  her  being  in 
ill  respects  ready  for  sea,  and  provisioned  for 
three  months  and  a  half." 

This  was  stated  by  Newton  on  this  occasion,  to 
leave  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that 
she  was  safe  for  any  voyage,  however  long.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  usual  manner  of  tssu* 
ing  an  order  to  proceed  on  any  cruise,  these  wordj 
are  usually  employed  :  "  When  you  are  in  all  re- 
spects ready  for  sea,  etc.,  you  will  proceed  to 
execute,  etc."  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  ship,  the  response  is  given  &b 
we  quote  above,  In  all  cases,  and  did  not  apply 
to  the  condition  of  the  Albany,  as  ready  for  & 
cruise  of  any  indefinite  length.  Beside,  this  was 
.written  two  months  before  the  order  was  ^voi 
at  Samana,  and  the  Albany  could  not  then  have 
had  but  six  weeks'  provisions — the  same  relative 
quantity  Newton  had,  by  his  own  showing  I 


CHAPTER  III. 

Nbwton  wrote  to  the  department,  that  "  the 
Albany  was,  in  many  respects,  defective,''  on  the 
same  day  and  in  the  same  letter  that  informed 
the  Department  he  had  ordered  her  on  this  un- 
justifiable cruise ! 

The  letter  of  Gerry,  in  the  ofl5cial  documents 
firom  Fensacola,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  does 
not  express  what  Newton  attempts  to  convey  by 
*it;  for  these  same  documents  report  that  both 
masts  were  then  defective,  but  only  one  was 
taken  out  and  the  other  left  in.  Why  ?  Because 
it  was  supposed  that  she  would  return  in  smooth 
summer  weather  to  New  York,  as  formal  notice 
to  that  effect  had  been  given  by  the  department. 
It  was  Newton's  duty  at  Samana  to  have  had  the 
ship  at  once  surveyed  after  the  information  com- 
municated by  Gerry,  before  sending  her  on  a 
dangerous  survey. 

This  is  a  significant  fact,  which  shows  again  that 
the  nation  needs  men  who  practically  do  their 
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duty  in  office.  Mr.  Dobbin,  on  being  shown  tbi 
official  document  which  stated  the  Albany  WW 
defective,  and  not  fit  for  the  cruise,  acknowledged 
to  a  Senator*  that  fie  liad  not  noticed  it  befor^ 
aliJiough,  be  it  remembered,  lie  liad  already  q^ciaOj 
approved  tJie  very  order  f  When  the  senatui 
apprised  him,  he  expressed  great  astonish maat 
and  declared  he  never  knew  the  fact  beforf 
alleging  in  extenuation  that  the  papers  wot 
rarely  seen,  as  they  were,  when  received,  filei 
away  in  the  office.  And  the  subsequent  ordei 
dated  in  September,  was  given  to  keep  the  dii] 
out  still  longer,  by  ordering  her  to  Portsmoutb 
New  Hampshire.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Dobbin  ha 
his  line  of  action  in  this  matter  overruled  by  th 
same  influence  that  selected  and  controlled  tJh 
"Navy  Retiring  Board."  To  these  conspiratoi 
Newton  seemed  in  all  respects  a  marrellousl 
proper  man  ;  so  the  Secretary  must,  of  courst 
favor  him  in  his  unofficerlike  and  inhuman  coi 
duct  towards  the  Albany,  and  not  only  accepte 
his  flimsy  and  self-contradictory  letter  of  expli 
nation,  but  allowed  his  retention  on  the  actK 
list  of  the  Navy  by  that  Board,  who  disrated  ( 

*  Hon.  Handltoa  Fbb,  of  Kew  Tork,  is  tbe  aeoator  to  wbom  i 
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dropped  from  it  men  of  the  highest  efficiency  to 
duty,  and  against  whom  no  charges  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Department.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Dobbin  is  even  more  reprehensible  in  the  case  of 
Kewton  than  in  that  of  Stribling,  whose  total 
neglect  of  his  duties  on  board  the  San  Jacinto 
was  not  only  overlooked,  but  actually  rewarded 
by  a  seat  in  the  '*Navy  Retiring  Board."  And 
Newton  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
iMival  station  soon  after  he  was  relieved  from  the 
Columbia — thus  rewarding  him  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  Stribling. 
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CHAPTEB    I. 

The  honor  of  the  country  is  borne  by  its  good 
men ; — they  who  dishonor  these  dishonor  theit 
country. 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States,  as  a  question 
of  international  policy,  was  never  bo  imp<ntent  to 
the  American  people  as  now  ;  and  it  is  lamenta- 
ble to  have  seen  the  President  of  the  United  States 
strike  a  blow  at  this  great  arm  of  the  pablio  aa- 
vice,  and,  so  far  as  he  conld,  destroy  the  iufcenst, 
the  gloiy,  and  the  moral  strengQi,  of  the  United 
States,  in  eveiy  ocean  and  clime. 

For  years,  foreign  govemmaits  have  been  stead- 
ily increasing  their  navies,  and  menacing  Ameri- 
cans who  have  soag^t  to  TnA.inta.in  the  ^gnify  of 
their  nation  abroad.    Nottung  bat  tiliia  saperioi 
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naval  strengih  induced  England  to  defy  the 
frodamation  of  the  Monxoe  doctrine  by  this  gov- 
«nment,and  establish  the  colony  of  the  Bay  IslandSy 
iriiich  has  since  inTolved  the  United  States  in 
troablesome  n^otiations.  But  for  this,  Spain 
would  never  have  attempted  her  outrages  upon 
American  steamers,  nor  France  have  treated  our 
protest  against  h^  occupancy  of  Sonora  with 
oontempt. 

Our  territory  on  the  Pacific  has  since'  made  the 
oavy  still  more  important  to  our  commerce,  in  order 
to  protect  the  shipping  of  our  enterprising  men,  and 
give  a  new  impulse  to  trade  upon  that  coast.  In 
the  event  of  war,  it  is  upon  the  navy  alone  we 
eould  rely  to  scour  our  seas,  and  prevent  a  foreign 
fleet  firom  penetrating  the  rivers  and  harbors  on 
our  coast 

The  law  which  passed  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  Congress  in  1855,  in  reference  to  the  navy,  was 
not  only  ex  post  facto,  but  a  fraud  upon  legislation 
and  the  American  policy.  Senators  have  admitted 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  K  a  few  days 
had  been  given  to  its  proper  consideration,  the 
navy  would  not  now  be  bereft  of  its  chivalry  and 
honor,  the  families  of  gaUant   men  would  not 
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MW  ke  fednoed  to  pMnjr,  tMfe  At  giWiiiiM* 
would  ha^  Iwm  Mv«d  ths  HbaattoiB  of  MiM 
apeaded  in  tins  diionrim  of  Hm  ooAnigo,  iil 
deviiiiig  metiiodi'of  lepantkn.  MantMiifljlA 
to  tims  expended,  tofoie  ttb  eiil  ii  reelilled.  Aft 
ifonld  hate  paid  tiie  pittfid  etipeqa  irT  ttese  Ml 
hundred  and  one  offiom  fhe  next  twenty  yei& 

The  law  whieh  paased  Oongfeasi  Ameriem,  to 
re5iganize  the  na^y,  on  flie  28tii  of  Febniatj,  1858, 
had  no  more  to  do  with  our  oonstitation  thaa  it 
had  with  the  articles  of  our  old  OonfederaiiQiL 
Does  the  sacred  bond  and  oorenant  of  oat  fireedom 
allow  a  man  to  be  punished  prospectively  fer  Ik 
inefficiency  in  times  past  7  Oan  it  prevent  a  min 
from  pursuing  any  honest  calling,  by  cutting  down 
his  present  means  of  support,  and  yet  holding  <m 
to  the  right  of  his  personal  services  7  It  cannot 
But,  in  the  very  face  of  this,  this  act,  which  the 
imbecility  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  executed,  does  render  an  officer  Jut- 
loughed  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  summoned 
on  government  duty,  and  oblige  him  to  forfeit  anj 
other  interest  or  engagement,  by  which  he  may  be 
maintaining  a  helpless  family. 

The  law  is  also  unjust  in  not  extending  to  the 
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ftoaid  of  fifteen,  the  surgeons j  pursers ,  and  chaplains ^ 
1kb  same  provisiond  it  applies  to  other  officers, 
my  were  these  classes  priyileged,  and  exempted 
lom  tiie  same  rigor  as  others  ? — these  men,  who 
efen  at  sea  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  idleness,  while 
diose  who  are  sabjected  to  all  the  peril  of  active 
sea  service  are  made  to  forfeit  their  places  7 

Americans,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  iniquity  of 
ttis  law,  torn  to  the  Navy  Register!  Yon  will 
there  find  pursers  credited  with  bat  seven  years 
and  nine  months'  sea  service,  who  have  been  forty- 
one  years  and  nine  months  in  the  navy,  and  re- 
emving  all  the  time  their  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
fimn  the  government.  Is  this  right,  is  it  honest, 
Americans  ? 

There  are  surgeons,  too,  who  have  been  but 
three  years  and  six  months  in  the  service,  out  of  a 
period  of  forty-six  years  and  eight  months,  re- 
ceiving their  eighteen  hundred  dollars !  Chap- 
lains, waiting  orders,  who  have  performed  religious 
services  at  sea  but  two  years  and  four  months,  and 
been  receiving  from  the  government  a  thousand 
dollars,  annually,  for  twenty-six  years  and  three 
months! 

The  law,  too,  set  out  to  reform  the  navy ; — now 
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look  at  its  execution  in  that  riew  !  It  hhs  m&dfl 
UQety-niQe  captains,  one  haudred  and  thirty  cots- 
uuuidcrB,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  Ueaten- 
ants  !  And,  out  of  this  number,  the  goveromest 
had  sent  to  sea  on  the  first  of  the  present  ycii 
but  fourteen  captains  (including  commandcis), 
nineteen  commanders,  and  one  hundred  and  &Rew 
lieutenants  !  Ail  this  is  the  result  of  having  so 
incompetent  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  alloned 
the  board  of  "fifteen"  all  the  latitude  tliey 
wanted.  They  dictated  to  Mm,  and  he,  Mr.  Dob- 
bin, dictated  to  the  President,  who  iasned  hii 
rescript  confinning  Qieir  corrupt  action  towiril 
American  men.  Oar  foreign  stations  an  mm 
all  disgraced  by  the  want  of  an  efficient  xikvjM 
represent  our  nationality  abroad,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  the  nation  are  inoreased  to  snppoct* 
pack  of  idlers. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  more  l^palation  lAak- 
ever,  for  what  this  law  of  Febroary  28th,  IS6&1 
meant  ostensibly  to  do.  The  Secretary  of  tiie  Na^ 
had  the  power  b^ore  Ui  furlough;  and  there  are,  it 
least,  three  instances  on  the  roister,  to  show  tiot 
right  had  been  exercised,  and  these  men  tinu  pat 
oat  of  the  pale  of  promotion.    13ie  Eresident,  too, 
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if  he  chose,  could  then  have  renominated  those 
^.  ^Aien  for  promotion,  or  continiied  to  discredit 
W  AniBs  as  he  pleased.  And  the  whole  proceeding 
bt  reference  to  the  late  Navy  Betiring  Board  has 
been  a  sham  aflGBdr,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  the 
piodact  of  base  personal  malignity,  on  the  part  of 
oertain  officers  of  the  navy,  aided  by  the  efforts  of 
weak  bat  high  government  officials.  The  facts,  in 
this  connection,  have  the  authenticity  of  the  rec- 
ords from  the  navy  department  of  the  government, 
and  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  ihe 
American  people,  who  are  eminently  able  to  make 
their  own  comments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  knew 
that  the  names  of  the  victims  were  marked  upon 
the  register,  in  his  office,  before  those  who  con- 
stituted that  board  were  known  to  the  people ; 
and  he  informed  Capt.  Smith,  one  of  the  '^  re- 
tired," that  he  knew  the  reason  why  every  man 
was  dishonored.  Weeks  before  the  board  assem- 
bled. Commodore  Skinner  found  a  register  with 
similar  marks  in  his  office ;  they  were  seen  in  other 
places  where  these  dubs  to  dishonor  American 
officers  congregated. 

Dupont,    Shubrick,    Magmder,    Pendergrast, 
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renkins,  and  others,  were  the  leading  actors  in  fbSt 
nisinOBS.  Mr.  Mallory,  tiie  bUl-fnuner,  in  conaoH* 
itioD  with  Dupoot,  had  designated  one  hundred 
)£cer9  on  the  register  for  this  fate,  be/ort  the  pot- 
tage of  the  late,  ninety-nine  of  whom  are  now  ric- 
tiiD3.  Fifty-seven  of  the  <^&cers  thns  dismiased 
irom  the  seirice  of  their  country  were  afloat  upon 
duty  at  the  time,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Navy  ;  some  of  whom  were,  at  the  very  moment, 
in  the  performance  of  deeds  of  bravery  under  the 
American  flag,  which  have  added  new  lustre  to  onr 
national  glory.  iJent  SoUndo  here  flinuflhes  a 
distinguished  lUostration.  He  Tohmtetaed  to  n»-. 
one  Hie  perishing  crew  ot  a  Chinese  junk,  whraill 
others  feared  to  ofRw  aanstanoe ;  andnotonljaani 
fire  hundred  and  thizfy  out  of  mx  hundred  froB  - 
instant  death,  but,  in  tiie  two  sttooessiTe  pirafieal 
fif^ts,  wtm,  for  his  oourage  and  noble  daring,  «di 
admiration  from  European  gorenunenti  as  shoaH 
send  a  thrill  of  pleasnro  through  the  heart  of  tmty 
true  Ammoan. 

The  pn^lntion  of  the  inomse  in  13ie  navj,  bf 
this  law,  shows  oleaHj  that  nmOier  (he  an&er 
nor  the  executioners  knew  wlu^  they  were  aboni 
CengmM  MV«r  int«id«d  i«  inAnfere  with  Ae  fi^to 
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Mr  to  iigfire  th^  repatations  of  upwards  of  two 
bandied  American  oitizrasy  no  more  tban  it  meant 
ta  make  iliree  hundred  promotions  in  tke  service, 
which  has  actaally  been  done.  Of  the  thirty-five 
Mw  captains  made  bj  this  board,  three  only  are  at 
lea,  and  bat  six  on  shore  duty ;  leaving  the  bal- 
inoe  to  enjoy  their  new  dignity  in  idleness.  There 
ist  then,  but  one  mc^re  captain  at  sea  to-day  than 
there  was  a  year  ago ;  while  there  are  three  com- 
manders less  than  there  were  at  that  time ;  so  that 
thirty-six  of  this  grade  are  also  idle. 

In  the  selection  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  of  cat>tains  for  important  posts,  he  has,  in 
every  instance  of  which  we  have  heard,  passed  over 
Uie  absolute  claims  of  the  efficient  captains,  and 
named,  for  important  sea  and  shore  duties,  the  new 
captains  or  commanders  made  by  the  board,  whose 
commissions  as  such  were  not  then  even  confirmed. 

The  withdrawal  of  so  many  gallant  officers  firom 
the  active  service,  to  promote  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men,  has  left  the  navy,  at  this  moment,  with 
but  sixteen  midshipmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are,  therefore,  twenty-six  American  ships 
now  commissioned  in  the  service,  without  a  single 
offioer  of  this  rank  upon  their  decks ;  and,  while 
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tli6  kw  anttorins  rizfj  mwtoii  in  llie  iwfyy  flitn 
flw  Imt  eighteen  of  these,  beoMse  none  en  U 
made  ao  until  after  the j  have  beeeoie  pasMd 
ahipmen. 

Pieddent  Pieice  and  Mr.  Seeretaiy  DoWf 
thought  tiie  i^pointnient  of  upwards  of  two  hah 
dred  new  aiidshipinen  was  at  stake  when  fhe  nqn- 
sition  was  engaged  in  the  deeapitatton  of  oAon; 
bat  a  clanse,  in  deftanoe  of  tiie  oommon  treaflhttji 
was  discovered  in  the  hill,  which,  to  the  etenal 
honor  and  wise  forethought  of  the  author,  pre- 
vented the  firuit,  which  they  all  thoi^t  so  ripe, 
from  being  plucked,  even  to  save  the  nomination, 
or  preserve  the  succession. 

We  see  now  that  by  the  act  of  the  adminis(xati<m 
they  have  absolutely  left  the  navy  without  a  cap- 
tain whom  they  deem  qualified  for  the  head  of  a 
bureau.  In  this  dilemma,  Ingraham,  of  Kossta 
memory,  was  brought  on  to  the  seat  of  government 
for  that  purpose,  when  the  Senate  refused  to  appoint 
a  man  to  a  captain's  place  who  had  never  been 
commissioned.  But,  in  spite  of  the  Senate 
'*  tabling"  him,  he  was  kept  there  bjf  the  Secretary j 
while  Capt.  Smith,  a  "retired"  officer,  was  of 
necessity  at  the  head  of  two  bureaus  at  tiie  time. 
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Thus  we  diftooyer  tiiat  tii^  navy  has  been  bo  bereft 
ef  its  original  strength  as  to  be  without  a  qualified 
l^ptain  to  fill  the  post,  not  excepting  the  notable 
Shubiick,  lespeoting  whom,  as  president  of  tiie 
immortal  '*  Council  of  Fifteen,"  it  is  proper, 
Americans,  you  should  know  more. 

He,  with  McCauley,  also  a  membet  of  the  board, 
WBfi  declared  guilty  of  insubordination  by  the  offi- 
cer af  tile  Mediterranean  squadron,  in  1817,  who 
Inemorialiced  Commodore  Chauncey  to  cause  their 
temoval  from  the  service*  Conmianders  Crane, 
GreightoUj  Rogers,  Gamble,  and  Nicholson,  signed 
this  memorial ;  and  it  stands  without  mutilation  still 
upon  the  records  of  the  department.  They  state 
that  Shiibrick  and  McCauley  had  incited  contempt 
for  the  service  and  discipline  of  the  navy,  its  repu- 
tation, order,  and  good  government ;  that  they  held 
secret  meetings  to  create  disaffection,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  Congress  that  if  their  imaginary 
grievanoee  were  not  redressed  by  that  tribunal,  they 
would  resort  to  arms  for  their  own  protection  !  — 
that  no  reliance,  for  these  reasons,  could  be  placed 
upon  the  fidelity  of  Shubrick  and  McCauley,  in  the 
service  of  tiieir  country,  while  they  had  forfeited 

all  claitt  to  their  confidence,  and  endangered,  by 

11 
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Uieir    example,    the    vessels    intrusted    to   ihat  I 
charge. 

After  the  war  closed  with  England,  in  1814,  it 
was  decided  to  place  an  American  sq^uadroB  in  the 
sight  of  Europe.  This  squadron  was  sent,  properlj 
equipped,  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  comm&od 
of  Commodore  Chauncey,  eminent  as  a  disciplin- 
arian. Shubrick  and  McCauley  were  then  attached 
to  the  ship  of  Capt.  Oliver  Perry,  of  that  squad- 
ron ;  who,  ambitious  of  having  it  perfect  in  all  its 
appointments,  exercised  also  increased  discipline 
among  the  lieuteaauts  and  other  subordinates. 
Heath,  a  man  belonging  to  the  marine  corps,  was 
among  these  ;  and,  in  a  braggadocio  spirit,  showed 
resentment  for  himself  aud  associates,  by  disrespect- 
ful and  insubordinate  language  to  Capt,  Perry, 
in  his  cabin,  who,  high-toned  and  high-apiritod, 
knocked  the  marine  officer  down,  and  afterwaidi 
confined  him.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that  he  had 
committed  a  military  offence,  and  magrmliniTmnlj 
offered,  through  a  friend,  to  make  repaiation  hy  as 
apology  to  Heath. 

The  terms  proposed  in  this  apology  l^  Heathand 
hja  comrades  were  not  honorable  ;  and  Gapi  Peny, 
waiving  his  rank,  consented  to  receive  lii«  ptopor 
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Biiion  to  fight  him.    Heath  hacked  out.     Shuhriok 
and  McCaaley  were  the  instigators  of  Heath. 

When  the  squadron  returned  to  the  United  States, 
Capt.  Perry  stated  all  the  circumstances  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Commodores  Rog- 
ers, Decatur,  and  Porter,  and  ofiered  to  submit  to 
trial,  or  any  other  punishment  they  might  see  fit  to 
inflict.  The  President  and  Secretary  submitted  the 
matter  to  Commodore  Porter,  who,  in  yiew  of  Capt. 
Perry's  honorable  action  in  the  prendses,  decided  it 
settled,  and  advised  that  Shubrick,  McCauley,  and 
other  officers  of  the  squadron,  who  were  guilty  of 
this  insubordination,  be  reprimanded ;  which  was 
done,  by  Conmiodore  Chauncey. 

Hence  we  see  the  proyocation  for  the  insubordi- 
nate conduct  of  Shubrick  and  McCauley,  and  which 
was  so  outrageous  as  to  oblige  the  distinguished 
officers  of  the  squadron  to  ask  for  their  dismissal 
from  the  service.  This  board  have  dropped  from 
the  navy  Capt.  John  Chauncey,  the  son  of  the 
commodore,  and  laid  aside  the  sons  of  Commodores 
Perry  and  Porter,  —  a  singular  coincidence,  and 
worthy  of  conmient. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Shu- 
brick has  shown  that  no  cheerful  submission  engaged 
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Uii dftsKonl to Ite gArWBMit.  ]iil847,l»l»> 
trayed  tiie  wdm  q^tit  at  the  aqnoM  «f  bit  pifakk 
in.  Be  ivai  ordtlod  to  Oio  Adio  aqaadrtA  bj 
ibe  SeMetoiy  of  fte  Na;vy^  to  be  nder  tti  Ml* 
maad  ef  Biddle^  m  joinlag  bim  at  tibat  iiliftai 
Tm>  BMmihd  aftar  veaobing  MeadoD^  be  adsedbMl 
to  tetttm  to  ibe  Unitid  Statoa,  bsfim  Biddb  bid 
even  teMlTed  the  iiifoaiiatiaft  frenflie  depmlhibli 
ThiB  was  at  an  impctttaat  erlnui  in  ibe  war^  aid  m 
needed  more  material  and  power  tomeet  ibe  eoemf 
than  could  then  be  concentrated ;  yet  be  not  otlj 
insisted  that  the  Columbos  was  not  needed,  bat  aefah 
ally  directed  all  his  influence  to  prevent  Ibe  Sank 
toga  from  uniting  wiib  Ibe  squadron ;  and  in  ngbi 
of  the  enemy,  in  time  of  war,  commanding  a  gal- 
lant and  well-manned  squadron,  wad  anxious  to 
desert  the  national  flag  and  return  home,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  doubt  and  peril  in  his  country^s  bistoiy. 
This  was  not  enough.  *  He  demanded  that  a  fiigaia 
of  the  squadron  should  have  the  distingoisbed  bonor 
of  shipping  him  back  to  the  tJnited  States.  The 
reason  was,  as  he  confessed,  that  the  Seerettty  of 
the  Navy  had  damped  his  ardor  by  diita^j^eiiitmeilt, 
and  had  acted  in  an  uncandid  manner.     Heiioe,  to 
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gcatify  bifl  penonal  reTonge,  he  was  ready  to  saeri- 
S^  hia  coantr/a  glory. 

Was  iluB  the  ooaduct  for  %  military  man  7  Was 
thia  the  ^nduot  of  a  servant  of  that  goyemment 
vhich  had  qonstitated  the  Secretary  his  sapeiior  in 
imtiiority?  In  the  Brazilian  squadron,  28th  Oct., 
]1846,  Shnbrick  a)ao  acted  in  violation  of  the 
Secretary's  orders,  by  writing  a  jesoitical  letter  to 
Ijbe  commander  of  that  station,  which  induced  him 
to  sand  the  Sarat(^,  bound  to  the  Pacific  under 
foyeimiient  orders,  back  to  Norfolk  for  repairs, 
although  officers  stood  ready  to  take  her  to  that 
destination. 

He  is  afterwards  found  claiming  fresh  laurels  on 
the  Pacific,  in  the  taking  of  Mazatlan  and  Ghiajrmas. 
The  latter  was  taken  by  Oapt.  Layalette,  and  not 
even  by  orders  of  Shubrick  ;  while  he  represented 
Mazatlan  as  taken  by  superior  force.  Now,  it  is 
well  known,  that  Lieut.  Halleck  and  two  American 
men  took  it  without  resistance,  and  raised  our 
stars  and  stripes ;  and  when  ninety  men  did 
attempt,  under  Lieut.  Selden,  to  march  into  the 
interior,  the  most  of  Shubrick's  men  ran  at  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy,  except  one  who  was  shot. 
Selden  was  wounded,  and  seventeen  men  killed, 
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before  the  forces  from  Shnbrick's  ship,  the  Inde- 
pendence, were  rallied  by  their  officers,  and  came 
back.  Selden  is  now  a  victim  of  the  board. 
Heywood  distinguished  himself,  with  his  gaJkot 
baad  of  modem  Sanduskys,  at  San  Jos^,  and 
won  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  equal  to 
Croghan  and  Stevens,  who,  when  all  othen  had 
fallen  by  his  side,  stood  firm  to  the  guns.  He  il 
broken  by  this  hero  of  peace,  Shubrick,  and  lu« 
brothers,  Stanley,  Lewis,  &c.  &c.,  share  no  bettet 
fate.  Why  ?  Because  they  fought  the  enemy,  iQ 
Bpite  of  Shubrick's  non-resistance  ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

Now,  remembering  that  Shabrick  is  the  man  who 
bBS  -spent  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  in  land  activ- 
ity, we  proceed  to  his  confederate  in  the  board, 
Gtnbling.     He  has  written  a  letter  recently  in 
kadation  of  himself,  in  which  he  has  committed 
robbery  upon  the  dead.     He  stated  that  he  com- 
manded the  barges  "Mosquito"  and  **  GaUinipper," 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  1823  ;  that  he  attacked  and 
'Captured  the  "  Catalina,'*  under  command  of  the 
famous  Diaboleto,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own 
iand,  thereby  ending  the  piratical  war. 

Now,  Stribling  had  no  more  to  do  with  that 
Engagement  than  he  had  with  the  discovery  of 
America.  It  was  the  brave  achievement  of  Lieut. 
V7m.  H.  Watson,  who,  with  but  twenty-six  men, 
sSected  almost  the  total  destruction  of  a  crew  of 
seventy  or  eighty,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
Ajnerican.  This  gallant  act  is  modestly  set  forth 
Ln  his  despatches  to  Commodore  Porter,  who  com- 
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mflDids  flieiBitothe  departaietal,  saflaAB  £»▼§&•* 
soil's  pKomotioa  in  fhe  senioe. 

StriUiqgy  in  ihe  previous  April,  did  tdoe  aoaiD 
schooner  Pilot,  in  wUch  Ids  official  lepoit  staM  I 

sopposed  to  be  wounded ;  but  be  did  not  think  it 

mvdABt  to  mmnA  tiK>w      TT^  ^o|l  4^a^  dflsliiii  ikip 

nonber  of  mm  s  b«t  be  9Bok»  wHk  hpm  Ipmr 
of  their  tmoimt  of  deadly  vnpqD8>  wpeflisBj cCi 
<*  douUe  fortified  six-pounder/' —  qiute  an  anopa^ 
in  modem  warfare. 

And  now,  when  Watson's  nephew  writes  to  Ci^ 
Stribling,  in  defence  of  his  uncle's  repntaticn, 
Stribling  replies  that  he  only  wrote  from  memoiy. 
A  remarkably  defectiye  organ,  sorely,  and  should 
not,  therefore,  have  been  relied  npon  finr  data; 
particularly  when  it  could  haye  been  so  easily  re- 
freshed by  the  records  at  hand.  It  will  take  more 
credulity  than  Americans  possess  to  convince  them 
that  memory  had  anything  to  do  with  &e  matter. 

This  is  the  same  gentleman  who,  instead  of  bar- 
ing the  San  Jacinto  in  readiness  to  repel  tihe  aieay 
in  the  West  India  seas,  in  1855,  when  she  was  seat 
to  Cuba  to  protect  the  American  flag,  brought  hfir 
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liack  to  New  York  in  a  worse  condition  than  any 
ahip  eyer  before  in  the  serrice  of  the  government. 

Dapont,  like  Stribling  and  Sbubrick,  has  also 
elaborated  his  glory  on  paper.  He  states  that  he 
killed  many  hardy  Mexicans  in  Oalifomia,  in  the 
l>attle  of  San  Jos^,  the  only  warlike  engagement 
in  which  he  ever  participated  in  his  life !  But 
lieat.  Heywood,  who  came  to  his  assistance  and 
xescaed  him,  says  not  one  was  killed.  laeat. 
Heywood  was  left  in  Southern  Califomia  by  Shu- 
brick,  with  bat  eighteen  or  tweniy  men,  without 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  without  the  possibility  of  succor  within  a 
hundred  miles.  But  for  a  whaling-ship,  he  and 
his  brave  comrade  Stevens  would  have  perished 
from  famine.  Stevens,  whose  gallant  conduct  has 
bad  so  much  eulogy,  has  bMn  dropped  from  the 
service. 

Dupont,    Godon,    Pendegrast    and    Missroon, 

were  the  four  of  the  board  who  had  been  long 

styled  *^  mutineers  "  in  the  navy.    When  the  Sec- 

fetary  of  the  Navy  smt  them  back  to  the  Mediter* 

raneajot  squadron,  and  Commodore  Hull  had,  by 

his  orders,  reimnanded  them  for  their  bad  conduct, 

he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  write  to  Dupont  and 

11* 
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Wb  confederateg,  Godon,  Pendegraat,  and  Wss- 
roon,  that  one  of  three  thingB  he  should  do  :  either 
to  dismantle  the  ship  and  shut  her  up  in  a  Spanish 
port  until  lieutenants  coald  he  procured  from  tie 
United  States  fit  to  restore  her  to  her  position  ;  to 
take  them  to  sea,  with  all  their  disrespect,  discon- 
tent, and  disaffection,  and  trust  to  better  things; 
or,  -to  make  then  such  changes  as  his  means  wonld 
allow.  "  Who  can  go  into  battle,"  said  he,  "  with 
confidence,  surrounded  by  disaffected  officere  T 
Who,  of  Utose  ordered  to  the  ship  as  her  sea-fien- 
tenants,  can  I  confide  in  ?  " 

Od  the  21st  of  March,  1841,  Commodoro  Ed 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy  that  "  Dapont 
was  the  leader  of  the  difficulty  on  the  Ohio  ;  and 
that  the  pemiciooB  influence  he  exercised  had 
effected  more  serious  injury  to  the  service  than 
he  could  ever  repair."  Commodore  Hull  specified 
acts,  made  definite  charges  of  the  t^cial  misoon- 
duct  of  these  four  men  ;  and,  to  the  close  of  liis 
life,  he  expressed  regret  that  they  were  ever  re- 
turned to  the  Mediterranean,  when  they  merited 
tiie  severest  punishment  known  to  the  service. 

Dnpont  was  the  author  of  that  remaih&ble  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  National  Jhtdligauxr 
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on  the  21st  of  May,  1866,  and  foreshadowed  the 
action  of  himself  and  comrades,  in  the  following 
June*  Mr.  Seaton,  the  respected  editor,  is  suffi- 
cient authority  for  this  fact.  Commodore  Skinner, 
on  ascertaining  from  him  that  Dupont  had  asked  its 
pnhUcation,  carried  it  to  the  office,  and  was  respon- 
sible for  its  sentiments,  informed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  without  delay;  and  told  him  that. in 
that  article  Dupont  had  insulted  every  captain  in 
the  nayy.  The  Secretary,  instead  of  doing  his 
duty,  as  an  upright  officer  would  have  done,  and 
keeping  Dupont  out  of  the  board,  to  which  place 
he  had  already  assigned  him,  kept  him  in  it,  with 
this  evidence,  in  all  its  baseness,  right  before  him. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  we  do,  that 
the  Secretary  had  seen  the  article  before  it  was 
printed. 

Dupont  acted,  in  defiance  of  authoriiy,  under 
Captain,  now  Commodore  Smith,  of  the  navy ;  and, 
according  to  the  Secretary,  was  one  of  the  '^  cabal " 
in  this  ship,  to  create  disafiection  and  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  accommodations  assigned  him  by  orders 
of  the  department.  And  he  indignantly  rejected 
other  apartments  when  tendered  to  him  through 
Capt  Smith,  who  says,  in  his  official  letter  to 


Uie  iast  session. 

"'"-■•'%  had  „otlJ 
«»^o„Hiep,a„tt„^j^ 
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legal  opinion ;  and  he  decided  it  ^'nnll  and  Toid,** 
liaying  transcended  its  rightM  jniisdiction.  Tliis, 
too,  after  a  cost  of  many  thousand  dollais  to  the 
gorenmient. 

The  thiriy-fifth  regulation  of  this  code  deserres 
comment,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  singalar  signifi* 
cance  upon  the  council  of  **  fifteen/'  Itf(M*bade 
the  court  to  receive  evidence  of  the  previous  good 
eluucBoter  and  former  services  of  the  accused  in 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  to  be  awarded,  while 
it  allowed  evidence  of  previous  bad  character  to  be 
adduced.  The  board  acted  on  this  principle  :  it 
received  and  entertained  every  accusation,  and  ad-* 
mittod  no  evidence,  however  abundant,  in  defence 
of  the  accused.  It  ransacked  the  shelves  of  the 
department  for  musty  old  documents,  from  which 
they  hoped  to  find  charges  against  those  tiiey  had 
aknady  oondenmed ;  and,  according  to  Shubrick's 
statement,  they  made/r^  use  of  these.  They  used 
its  arohives  to  abuse  the  government.  When  the 
country  loses  its  true  men,  what  else  is  there  to 
save?  * 

Henoe,  Dttpont's  system,  after  being  pronounced 
in  doBbgation  of  the  powers  of  Oongress^  still  made 
shining  maikaJ|r  its  foil  eflKcaoy  in  the  operations 
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of  tiie  oouncil  of  fiftceo.  During  tbe  cniiae  of  tin 
Delaware,  commanded  by  Commodore  Hull,  lient 
Boyle  was  attached,  with  Dupont,  Banxrn,  and 
Godon.  At  midnight,  when  Boyle  retired  from 
the  watch,  Dupont  took  her  deck.  The  foreyaid 
and  all  her  sails  were  soon  carriecj  away.  Boyle 
was  called,  and  found  Dupont  a^tated  and  con- 
fused. He  put  the  ship  in  trim,  and  she  went  od 
her  cniising-ground.  Here  were  three  membeit 
of  the  board  present ;  but  Boyle  alone  proved  bim- 
self  an  officer.  This  efficient  man  is  now  laid  aade, 
a  victim  of  the  very  men  who  had  proved  theai- 
selves  incompetent  in  the  service. 

3ome  time  after,  Dupont  was  placed  in  commind 
of  the  "Peny,"  fertile  East  India  squadron.  He 
reported  himself  sick,  on  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiio, 
of  a  chronio  disease,  and  came  home.  lieot 
Bingold,  also,  once  suffered  &am  disease ;  and, 
although  he  had  recovered,  in  the  opinion  of  medi- 
cal men,  it  was,  in  Dupont's  jadgment,  a  T&lid 
reason  for  putting  him  upon  the  shelf. 

The  gravest  charges  are  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment agaioBt  Pendegrast,  preferred  by  lient  Hay, 
February  13th,  1864.  He  complains  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  Pend^psat  iu'  evetj  partioalar;    That 
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st  fhe  yery  moment  when  tiie  difficulties  growing 
oat  of  OUT  affairs  with  Cnba  rendered  the  Saranac 
liable  to  a  naval  engagement,  she  was  wholly  un- 
fitted for  fighting.  Her  guns  even  had  not  been 
exercised  but  once  in  six  months ;  and  they  never 
mustered  at  fire  stations,  one  single  time,  until  the 
officers  of  the  ship  had  been  alarmed  by  fire,  seven 
months  after  sailing.  And,  with  this  unprecedented 
and  culpable  neglect,  being  indifferent  to  the  con- 
dition and  efficiency  of  the  ship,  he  sailed  fix)m 
Pensacola  to  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  to  investigate 
the  difficulty  with  the  Prometheus,  which  was  for- 
tunately settled  without  an  exposure  of  the  ship's 
inefficiency. 

Pendegrast  has  never  been  tried  upon  the  charges, 
and  they  stand  on  the  record  disproved.  Lieut. 
May  is  an  officer  of  character  and  reputation,  and 
is  retained  on  the  active  list. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  instead  of  acting  ufider  a  high  sense  of  official 
responsibiUty,  and  bringing  Pendegrast  to  trial, 
and  punishing  him,  if  the  facts  were  sustained,  saw 
fit,  with  aU  the  guilt  upon  him,  to  give  him  a  seat 
in  the  **  Navy  Retiring  Board,"  while  officers  have 
been  dismissed  or  disrated  in  the  navy,  who  have 
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reoeivdd  swords  and  medak  as  Quo  graWbl  appn- 
ciatioa  of  Congress  for  their  fidelity  and  zeal  in  th« 
Bervioe  of  the  country. 

MisrooD,  also  a  member  of  the  inquisitoriil 
council,  ha.3  made  misstatements  under  oath,  before 
the  naval  committee,  in  reference  to  Lieut  Bartlett; 
and,  with  the  complicity  of  Dupont,  this  valuable 
ofiicer  has  been  degraded  in  the  service.  laeaL 
Bartlett,  who  had  been  detailed  for  aotiye  intj  at 
the  time  of  this  inflictioii,  was  the  first  to  introdoce 
the  great  temperance  reform  in  the  navy,  and  vns 
covered  with  eulogium  for  efficiency  in  duty  bj 
every  distinguished  ofiKcial  of  the  govemmeiit  with 
whom  he  has  been  connected. 


CHAPTER    III, 

And  iLcm  with  what  different  emotions  can  we, 
AmeticanSy  recur  to  the  name  of  Commodore  Perry, 
Bkragh  he  is  found  among  the  list  of  that  board  of 
>« fifteen''!  There  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the 
fefiant  and  manly  manner  with  which  he  has,  in  the 
Brankness  and  candor  becoming  a  gallant  officer  of 
Qie  navy,  disclaimed  to  other  officers,  both  in  and 
t»t  of  the  navy,  all  participation  or  sympathy  with 
the  proceedings.  "  I  wash  my  hands  forever  of 
the  conduct,  proceedings,  and  action,  of  the  Navy 
Retiring  Board,"  was  the  language  of  Commodore 
Perry  to  a  prominent  officer  of  the  navy.  Perry's 
achievements  in  the  Mexican  war,  which  rivalled 
those  of  his  distinguished  brother  on  Lake  Erie, 
command  our  praise ;  his  Japan  Expedition,  in 
idiich  he  effected  a  treaty  with  that  nation,  whose 
ports,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  been  sealed  to 
all  but  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  commands  our 
praise ;  but  the  moral  and  physical  bravery  which 
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he  has  displayed  on  this  occasion  challenges  the 
gratitude,  as  well  as  admiration,  of  aU  honorable 
men  and  women ;  and  the  press  everywhere  com- 
mcnda  the  magnanimity,  while  the  people,  appre- 
ciating his  merit,  gladly  take  him  out  of  this  ioqui- 
Bitorial  council,  to  reserve  Mm  for  higher  honors  at 
their  own  hands. 

Commodore  Perry's  own  son  was  pnt  oot  of  the 
navy  by  that  board,  ^ce  its  action  became  lus- 
tory,  it  ia  astonishing  to  learn  how  its  membere 
threaten  and  defy  officers  to  breathe  suspicion 
against  its  exactions,  lest  they  who  are  laid  aside 
be  dropped  altogether.  And  Shubrick,  we  Icam 
from  reliable  authority,  wrote  to  Commodore  Tenj 
to  know  whether  he  had  not  severely  caisuted  Q» 
board.  Perry  replied  very  briefly  as  to  his  qncH- 
tioD,  but  denied  the  right  of  the  hero  of  Mnanflii, 
Ctoaymas,  and  Graney  Island,  to  inqoire  into  hit 
private  conversation  with  gentlemen.  Biddle,  too, 
Perry's  junior,  the  hater  of  science  and  learnings 
as  his  letter  to  Lieut.  Maury  shows,  writes  to  Uie 
same  impori:  as  Shubrick,  when  Commodore  Peny 
despatches  that  gentleman  by  saying  he  wished  no 
further  correspondence  with  him.  And  the  sabae- 
quent  silence  of  Mr.  Slidell,  the  relative  of  Com- 
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modore  Peny,  after  he  came  to  New  Yoik  and 
>  eomreised  wiih  Peny,  fiunishes  the  troe  version  of 
the  ease  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  are  told  that  dismissed  and  disrated  officers 
are  not  suitable  to  represent  their  own  cases.  That 
men,  whose  reputation  and  honor  have  been  deeply 
wounded,  deprived  of  their  living,  and  prevented  at 
ilie  same  time  from  embarking  in  any  other  pur- 
suit, are  not  to  be  believed.  Americans,  we  all 
know  veiy  well  that  such  doctrine  as  this  is  polit- 
ical heresy  of  the  vilest  character.  It  is  anti- 
American,  anti-republican,  and  only  fit  to  emanate 
fiom  an  emperor  or  autocrat. 

These  men,  free  fix)m  the  obligations  of  oaths  or 
conscience,  have,  xmder  the  direction  and  conniv- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tried  their  supe- 
riors, and  exercised  upon  them  their  hate  or  their 
love,  irresponsible  to  law,  and  in  violation  of  the 
c(mstitntion.  The  President  acted  as  they  willed 
and  directed.  He  endorsed  the  action  of  that 
board  with  as  much  zest  as  he  did  the  contemptible 
action  of  HoUins  upon  the  people  of  Greytown. 
And  the  redress  that  can  be  had  from  him  you  can 
very  well  decide.    Never  before  have  the  rights  of 
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our  citizens  been  so  hazarded  by  public  men,  wfce 
iadobitably  proved  that  they  were  not  to  be  tnut«d 

The  family  relation  that  board  sustained  tnu 
another  odions  influence  in  its  clumsy  maneeuranjr. 
The  prominent  actors  were  either  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage,  and  took  excellent  care  to  ^ 
tribute  the  spoils  through  their  own  social  circle. 

Formerly  three  years  were  regarded  aa  the 
ehorteet  emiso  for  an  efficient  officer  in  conuaand. 
Recently  tliree  officers  have  been  appointed  in  m. 
months  to  a  single  ship  —  a  beautiful  comment 
upon  the  efficiency  of  tie  service.  Capt.  Latimer, 
confessedly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officeis  Ib 
the  service,  has  had  applications  for  gea  duty  con- 
stantly before  the  department.  The  highest  among 
his  peers  declare  him  unrivalled  in  all  the  duties  of 
the  prdesuon  to  which  he  has  been  derefee^  frsa 
early  llib,  and  say  that  his  ship  was  ew  Mpial  to 
kny  enxii^Doy  tliat  could  arise.  He  has  Wk 
ne^ected  and  disrated,  to  give  {dace  to  iaoen^e- 
t^t  men,  and  Ae  blow  was  Btmek  by  BtiiUliig  taA 
Pendegrast,  who  are  nninently  Dflietioas  for  want 
of  difloipline  and  efficiency.  Oi^  Latiim  wis 
never  known  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  daly,^ 
always  for  it;  and  upwards  of  twenty-ei^t7eaiB<^ 
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Mtive  emplojnmit  tte  wpl^to  with  the  richest 
DMmorials  of  his  distingaidied  ability* 

Capl.  Jdin  H.  Qnhaiii)  now  <<  furloaghed/' 
nnred  in  Uia  mwuMiUo  battle  of  Bkudc  Bock, 
opposite  the  enemy's  frontier^  in  1812.  He  wius 
ifoanded  in  the  leg  while  entering  the  boming 
banaoks,  and  was  saved  by  a  sailor,  who  threw 
young  Graham  upon  his  shoulder,  aioid  carried  him 
•01088  the  river,  while  his  clothes  actually  fix)2e  to 
thtt  boat.  Nine  of  t&e  twelve  naval  officers  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Porter,  in  his  report 
if  that  battle,  says :  *^  If  bravery  be  a  virtue,  -*— 
a  the  gratitude  of  the  country  be  due  to  tiiose 
who  gallantly  and  desperately  asserted  its  rights, 
—  the  govemm^t  will  make  ample  and  honorable 
provision  for  the  heirs  of  those  brave  tars  who  feU 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  for  those  who  survived/' 
Graham  afterwards  fought  gloriously,  upon  his  cork 
leg,  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Ohamplain. 

Capt.  Wm.  Inman,  retired,  is  also  eminent  for 
sAoiency  in  the  navy,  and  rigid  in  his  exactions 
of  dnty. 

Lieut.  Gibson,  tiie  executive  officer  of  the  St. 
Louis,  was  nearly  paralyzed  by  tiiis  unexpected 
Uoiw  ciS  the  board.    He  had  seen  about  as  much 
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sea  service  as  Sbubrick,  the  president  of  tlit 
board,  though  born  utter  he  entered  the  serriee; 
and  more  than  tweotj-sLx  po5t-captaIii8,  and 
aeyenty-nine  of  the  commanders,  had  seen,  who 
are  retained  on  the  active  list. 

Lieut.  Brownell,  who  fought  through  the  war  rf 
1812,  and  waa  acTcn  times  victorious  in  eogagfr- 
mentfi  with  the  enemy,  has  had  a  like  fate. 

There  is  one  other  case  —  that  of  Capt.  VnA 
P.  Levy  —  to  which  we  must  advert,  as  it  is  oiu 
of  the  most  scandalous  outrages  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Navy  Retiring  Board,  and  de- 
serves the  severest  reprehension  from  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  As  a  reformer  in  the  senice,  CapL 
Levy  deserves  tike  gratitude  of  his  ooonizj,  and  d 
humanity.  He  is  the  father  of  the  system  abolish- 
ing flogging  in  the  navy ;  and  through  bim  that 
inhuman  barbarity,  which  so  long  disgraced  its 
annals,  has  been  made  to  yield  to  zeaaim  and  mutl 
suasion. 

This  act  was  in  consonance  -mOi  American  lilh- 
erty,  and  with  the  progress  and  intelligence  'whidi 
belong  to  a  free  people.  Wi&oat  reeort  to  that 
antediluvian  means  of  enforcing  discipline.  Levy's 
ship  was  eminent  for  its  order,  n< 
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oiency  to  duty  ;  aad  when  llie  Yandalia  retamed 

to   Hie  United  States,  after  a  long  and  perilous 

omise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  1840,  it  was  the 

lioast  of  its  crew  that  there  had  been  less  personal 

chastisement  in  the  whole  cruise  than  the  records 

of  any  other  ship  of  war  ever  had  in  a  single 

month ;   and,  -while  seamen  were  deserting  Shu- 

biick's  and  other  ships.  Commander  Levy  found 

no  difficulty  in  retaining  those  under  his  control, 

simply  because  he  respected  character,  and  did  not 

lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  dealing  with 

American  men.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  then, 

was  80  gratified  by  this  first  essay  of  Commander 

Leyy  towards  reform,  that  he  ordered  quarterly 

returns  to  be  made  to  the  department  by  all  the 

nayy,  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  Leyy  for  the 

abolition  of  the  "  cat  '*  and  "  colt/' 

Gapt.  Levy  —  whose  biography  is  given  else- 
where in. this  volume  —  is  also  distinguished  as 
being  the  first  to  enforce  upon  his  ship  religious 
duty,  v?ithout  the  aid  of  a  chaplain,  by  instituting 
the  custom  of  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  Time  would  fail,  to  refer  to 
all  the  patriotic  and  gallant  men  who  have  thus 
been  outraged. 
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What  relief  can  be  procured  for  the  sofferilif 
families  of  those  officers  who  have  been  redaced  (d 
want  by  the  action  of  the  PrcBident  of  the  United 
Statw,  the  Secretaij  of  the  Navj,  and  tbe  Hvvj 
Board? 

Another  aeriooB  qaeBlian  ia  presoDted  in  idatim 
to  iMB  matter :  What  is  to  be  done  for  the  inno- 
cent wives  and  children  of  some  forty-eight  dis- 
missed oflScerst  who  are  reduced  to  penary  ?  What 
for  those  fifty  lieutenants  and  masters,  who,  with 
six  hundred  dollars,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
fire  dollars,  per  annom,  tu%  left  with  large  and 
helpless  households  depending  on  their  munte 
nance,  and  without  means  of  other  ^nploymentf 
What  for  those  brave  men  who  have  served  th«r 
ooonby  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  lo«g  fMfs?  Ii 
there  no  arm  of  mercy  to  reaoh  their  fanpoTwtAid 
and  stricken  homes?  Will  not  Ike  people  kear 
tiieircry  forjoBtioef  Will  Hiefwtb  flto  to  ttot 
SHCoor?  Will  the  Amerioan  nuColk  btdAft'  mA 
injustice?  Can  AmericaoH  hear,  'vrittottft  liv«ly 
indignation,  that  such  opprda^Ml  hae  be«  uaflictAd 
npon  the  naval  chivalry  of  the  ooontry  7 

Will  Amnicans  believ*  that  two  hundred  a*d 
one  "  skolks  "  have  been  ^pped  at 
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file  navy,  as  the  '*  wise  reformer/'  Mr.  Secretary 
Dobbm,  has  been  pleased  to  call  these  officers  ? 

The  law  was  really  a  government  bUlj  and  the 
board  was  designed  by  Congress  to  protect  their 
brother  officers,  —  to  act  as  a  conservative  body 
between  tibem  and  the  President,  who  was  to  inflict 
the  degradation.  The  board,  therefore,  instead  of 
performing  the  trust  assigned  by  Congress,  and 
shieldiiig  their  brothers  from  unmerited  disgrace, 
became  tiie  subservient  tools  of  ilie  Secretary  of 
llie  Navy,  who,  like  themselves,  was  a  relentless 
persecutor,  and  who,  to  cany  out  his  own  caprice, 
adopted  their  views,  and  ordered  ihe  sittings  to  be 
secret,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice  and 
law. 

Without  complaint,  it  had  long  been  known  that 
the  *' board"  had,  by  intrigue,  sought  and  ob- 
tained more  favors,  mote  full  pay,  more  pay  for 
extra  service,  than  all  the  victims  they  have  made 
ever  did  together.  But  they  still  wanted  '  ^  more ; ' ' 
and,  to  obtain  their  end,  they  took  the  places  of 
their  modest,  meritorious  seniors.  Intoxicated 
with  this  power,  they  foi^ot  their  country,  to  make 
a  navy  to  scut  tliemselves. 

The  authority  to  remove  military  men,  even  by 
12 
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the  Presidentj  is  a  very  delicate  and  duDgertoS 
exorcise.  It  is  rarely  necessary  t«  do  ao,  partien> 
Inrly  in  the  navy,  without  impartial  trial,  Md  • 
formal  finding  of  a  coiirt-martial.  Uoltke  fh*  drt 
service,  there  are  always  others  ready  to  ducharge 
the  duty  temporarily.  But,  more  than  this,  the  pi». 
fession  of  a  naval  oflBeer  Is  the  business  of  his  entire 
life,  considered  and  adopted  as  an  JionoraWe  tooare 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  secured  by  law. 

DismissioH  always  implies  disgraee,  which  is,  in 
the  juilgment  of  all  sensible  men,  gpreater  by  arii- 
trary  decision  than  when  Oi^rant  wrong,  by  a  Taft 
trial,  has  proved  the  necessity  for  Socli  dentmcei 
and  in  t^tis  act  not  only  have  officeiB  be«i  M^eeted 
to  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  action,  but  Lave  tM 
had  it  inflicted,  in  many  instKbcCS,  by  jgH&tm  and 
inferiors  in  the  service. 

The  precipitate  and  feeM«  condnct  df  Preset 
Pierce,  devoid  of  digifity,  discrcrtdoA,  W  jilstide,  ii 
confirming  the  switence  of  dBiAerited  cBllgfabe  apM 
American  officers,  of  whom  he  kiiett  notitin^,  B*d 
was  withont  the  means  of  being  oorrectfy  ioforttedv 
ought  to  serve  as  a  solemn  warning  to  this  fleo^e. 
Neither  Congress,  who  passed  th«  law^  nor  the 
President,  nor  the  Secretary  o(  ^o  Ranty,  ^ett 
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Mmti  ltf'4ioM  ^ei<i<«ll«d  in  &»  aiwy  of  tbcar  tmm- 
liey»  iMlMili  llkey  hwf«  lAglMkHuly  Mi  iMdde.    Asd 

_  »  ■ 

{litifiift  te  1h«  liiBd)  MpcNsMly  "wimi  the  aatiiA 
WkM  ta4»  <imii&d<M;tibM  4In  IMter  irroef  of  the 
MidMoy  ^lOid  yiftxOsiMm  of  flme  officon,  whidi 
time  will  soon  develop,  and  whom  justice  shall 
have  Tindicated  and  restored  to  their  rights,  when 
the  people  shall  have  made  an  American  President. 
A  chief  magistrate  is  needed  who  can  comprehend 
the  wrong  in  a  national  as  well  as  individual  char- 
acter, and  will  consider  it  an  imperious  duty  to  afford 
these  two  hundred  and  one  officers  aU  the  protection 
and  redress  which  lie  within  the  compass  of  the 
constitution  and  laws. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  all  these  officers, 
endorsed  and  approved  by  Commodore  Perry,  be- 
came victims  of  the  board* 

Suppose,  Americans,  you  should  go  to  the 
department  at  Washington,  and  look  into  the  records 
for  charges  against  those  officers  now  promoted  in 
the  service,  we  tell  you  iliat  you  could  find  them. 
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And,  while  we  cast  ao  reflections  upon  any  of  these 
government  officials,  and  wish  to  see  them  all  ele- 
vated to  distinction  in  the  semce  of  their  connbj, 
we  say,  feortesaly,  that  there  are  many  offioets  re- 
tained and  promoted,  who,  if  tie  records  be  tnt, 
are  much  more  entitled,  by  every  consideration  of 
justice,  to  the  same  sentence  which  has  been  passed 
upon  their  more  unfortunate  brothers  in  the  service. 


aHAPTBB    IV. 

Thb  queBidon  also  aiifles,  why  it  was  that  saoh 
dfeeiB  as  Capt.  Wilkes,  who  had  seen  no  duty 
afloat  for  twenty^ight  years,  and  had  already  had 
fif^  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  firom  the  goyemment 
for  his  contributions  to  science,  should  be  re- 
tained on  the  active  list  by  the  board,  when  Lieut. 
Maury  was  retired  because  he  had  seen  so  little  sea 
service.  It  was  possibly  allowed  by  Biddle  as  a 
monument  of  mercy  to  learning ;  but  more  proba- 
bly for  some  personal  predilection,  which  did  not 
operate  in  the  cases  of  other  scientific  officers. 

When  it  is  remembered  with  how  much  difficulty, 
and  at  what  dear  pecuniary  cost,  many  of  these  offi- 
cers procured  their  original  commissions  in  the  navy 
of  their  country,  the  present  case  will  seem  pecu- 
liarly appalling.  The  hard  earnings  of  their  parents, 
Ihe  cost  of  years  of  sacrifice,  deprivation,  and  toil, 
have  been  given,  and  given  freely,  to  members  of 
Congress,  as  a  bonus  for  the  midshipman's  warrant. 
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The  pride  of  country,  the  desire  of  name  in  its 
service,  for  that  son  on  whom  they  had  fixed  theii 
hopes  for  distinction  and  exaltation,  has,  in  manj 
instances,  induced  parents  in  our  land,  in  hamble 
circumstances,  to  forego  comfort,  and,  oflentinies, 
the  education  of  the  other  children,  to  minister  to  the 
grasping  doare  and  oomipt  exactions  of  membefa  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  obtain  thia  boon  for  a  meniori> 
fus  son  i  and  which  would  readily  have  been  t«i- 
dered,  without  solicitation,  to  the  wetdthy  and  iniln- 
ential  of  tirad  distncita,  wfaow  fftvor  (befp  wlfiflh  IfaiiA 
for  powQF  and  pl«c«  woukt  tead  iix9m  to  prc^ttnln 

How  much  benefit,  how  ntnoh  lelief,  wmbU  tUi 
money  novr  he  to  the  enffering  famiUw  of  tliQown- 
ixy  reduced  by  the  "  Jlavy  Jletinng  Boer^  "  [  TfiB 
aot  membera  of  Cosgross,  wh()  TOtsd  blindly  fiw  th» 
bin,  feel  it  a  moral  dqty,  at  loas^  to  Tedreen  ti» 
rights  of  these  officen  now,  if  they  will  ao(  iwt»i« 
to  them  this  unlawful  peouniary  g«in  7  Lot  mdt 
remember  that  tiie  condition  upon  whiah  ^  pw> 
chase-money  was  paid  has  been  abn^ated.  The 
contract  was  for  U/e,  unless  proved,  by  n/w-  (jmI, 
unworthy  to  serve  under  the  national  flag. 

A  member  of  Congress  from  New  York  Stvto 
was  asked  for  lu3  influeace  in  bebalT  of  9,  pmninoc 
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jojvfkg  man  in  advene  ciicomstances.  ^e  said  ib^t 
ke  wo«ld  inteipose  if  )ie  were  paid  five  hundred 
dpUan.  The  case  thus  looked  hopeless ;  for  th^  ap- 
pl^G^t  was  poor,  and  roch  a  demand  was  too  muoh 
to  ^ixact  of  his  lather.  The  matter  was  la^d  before 
th^  faqiily  oircle  for  diacpssion,  and  decided  favor- 
libly  for  the  son.  The  only  five  hundred  dollars  the 
father  had  in  the  world  was  paid  this  member,  who, 
poUipg  out  tiie  blank  warrai^t  from  his  pocket, 
^here)  it  was  at  the  first  interview,  filled  it  with 
t^  jQwoig.  nwi's  9ame,  and  took  his  money.  He 
is  now  a  victim  of  the  executive  vengeance. 

Haa  the  remedy  been  provided  by  Congress  to 
fesitPV^  to  health  this  paralyzed  arm  of  the  public 
Wrvice  ?  It  has  not.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  gives  these  injured  officers  the  benefit  of  a 
eourt  of  inquiry,  which  shall  decide  upon  the  action 
of  the  Navy  Retiring  Board ;  and  this  court  is  to 
submit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  its 
findings  for  his  approval.  If  the  sentence  of  the 
Navy  Board  is  decided  to  be  unjust,  the  President 
can  renominate  those  dropped  officers  to  the  Senate 
for  restoration,  and  place  on  the  active  list  officers 
retired  by  the  unjust  proceeding  of  the  board.  If 
a  dropped  officer  shall  not  be  restored  within  one 
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jear  from  the  passage  of  the  law,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  year's  pay  of  the  grade  to  which  be 
belonged.  The  President,  also,  is  empowered  by 
this  act  to  transfer  any  foriooghed  oflicer  to  the  re- 
served pay-list,  and  make  him,  as  before,  eligible 
to  promotion.  To  the  Presideat,  therefore,  the 
power  will  be  given,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  tie 
Senate,  to  restore,  within  one  year  after  the  act 
flhall  have  become  law,  any  dropped,  retired,  or  fur- 
loughed  officer  to  the  same  grade  he  would  hare 
occupied  had  the  Navy  Board  never  had  aa  exist- 
ence. 

The  objection  to  this  Senate  act  is,  that  it  ealb 
an  officer  to  trial  for  mental,  moral,  or  phyanl 
incompetency,  npon  nnconstitational  groonds,  after 
he  has  been  convicted  and  punished.  It  aSom 
officers  to  submit  to  an  investigation  into  their  past 
lives,  simply  because  a  cabal  of  designing  men  saw 
fit,  without  the  authority  of  law,  and  for  privste 
reasons,  to  destroy  them,  and  then  fill  their  places. 
But  it  has  other  advantages,  which  no  high-toned 
officer  should  overiook.  It  will,  if  made  a  law  of 
Congress,  oblige  t^at  Navy  Board  to  appear  before 
the  court  of  inquiry,  and  compel  them  to  expose 
the  reasons  which  influenced  their  individoal  action. 
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In  tins  pdnt  of  Tiew,  we  say,  honorable  men,  who 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  public  scratiny,  woold 
r^ice  at  the  prospect  of  bringing  their  defamers 
to  triaL  And,  witii  an  American  President,  of 
any  party,  who  will  not  dodge  responsibility,  the 
nayy  of  the  country  would  be  reinstated,  the  honor 
of  brave  men  vindicated,  and  some  redress  afforded 
for  their  past  suffering. 

But,  Americans,  that  Senate  bill  we  believe  to 
be  a  mere  pretence,  which  never  will  be  passed  if  the 
same  influence  continues  to  prevail  in  the  House 
which  did  in  the  Senate.  Why?  Because  its 
ostensible  friends  know  it  to  be  such.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  same  power  now  to  nominate  that  he 
would  have  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  — so  said 
Mr.  Mallory  to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  who  believes  Mr. 
Pierce  would  stultify  himself  any  more  Ihan  he  has 
done  by  nominating  the  very  men  he  has  con- 
demned 7  Mr.  Bocock,  of  the  naval  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  the  pliant  friend 
of  Mr.  Mallory  and  the  board,  and  introduced  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill,  to  destroy  the  court 
of  inquiry,  by  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
nominate  (which  he  abready  possessed),  purposely 

to  defeat  its  passage.     He  did  it  to  protect  the 

12* 
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.board  from  pubUo  exposure  befoM  (he  cmtt  d  1 
inquiry,  and  had  already  distioguished  himself  is  ' 
the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  law  to  drop  officera. 

Mr.  Mallory,  the  person  who  devised  the  deep 
*iid  villanoua  scheme  to  destroy  our  American  men, 
I  -is  a  foreigner,  a  West  Indiaa,  and  his  wife  is  a 
fipaiti^h  woman,  yfhat  a  comoieDtary  upoD  our 
Datioaality,  to  have  a  foreigner  come  ami  eierdse 
the  privilege  of  tearing  our  navy  to  pieces,  and 
adding  to  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  this  people, 
who,  four  years  ago,  were  laughing  with  national 
heartiness  at  the  sure  prospect  of  peace  and  prog- 
reatil 

A  navy  that  baa  had  »  Stowftrt,—  th«  Jfaiaon  «f 
the  service,  '-^  a,  Decatur,  a  MoDonou^h,  a  Iaw* 
rence,  and  a  Ferry,  of  Lake  Erie  mi^noiy ;  b  naiy 
that  for  seventy  years  has  braved  the  hresM  h 
diatant  seas  and  in  fiveign  eUoiee,  to  be  nair  orer- 
slaughed  under  pur  own  ilag,  aad  by  a  foreigur, 
ia  raough  to  jsaka  the  nation  ling.  An  all  eat 
heroes  dea4? 

Another  of  the  follies  of  the  late  Seottte  bill  ii 
^e  introduetioa  of  flag-oaptaina,  by  Meaara.  Mal- 
lory, Sbubrick,  &  Co.  Capt.  3hubriolE,  the  imA- 
gator,  it  ia  sud,  citeTea  the  admiralty*  far  niioh 
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he  11}  M  unfit  as  lie  i3  imscmpulous  in  his  efforts 

Shi|biick|  then,  by  his  own  act,  put  himself  in 
the  safe  Unie  of  promotion ;  and  Commodore  Morris' 
^eath  has  made  him,  i^ith  all  his  unfitness,  heir 
apparent.  Hience  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the  flag 
captaincy  in  the  Anxerican  navy.  The  material 
of  our  navy  hears  no  comparison  with  that  of  other 
^laiipns ;  and  this  is  the  reform  we  need  to  exalt  the 
Xiaia<>n,  instead  of  ruining  its  personelle.  We  want  a 
navy  to  progress  with  our  country's  growth,  in  the 
quality  of  our  ships  and  efficiency  of  our  men. 
For  a  whole  year  there  was  but  one  single  ship 
bearing  our  national  flag  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  while 
60  much  of  our  commerce  needed  to  be  protected. 
And,  while  our  resources,  properly  managed,  could 
make  a  navy  to  meet  the  world,  we  have  but 
little  improvement  in  naval  construction  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Why?  Because  the  navy  conunis- 
sioners  and  navy  bureaus  have  ruined  the  navy. 
These  men,  put  in  places  which  properly  belong  to 
civilians,  have  squandered  millions  of  the  nation's 
money,  without  benefiting  the  country  or  service 
jn  any  sense  whatever.  Where  is  there  any  evl- 
denoe  of  originality,  any  evidence  of  ben,efit,  by 


States  to  go  to  war  to-morro« 
mun-of-war  thirty  years  behi 
of  all  other  maritime  nations. 
Thus,  my  oonntry  mm,  yon 
history  of  the  tzansaotiaM  of 
Board,  which,  like  a  dazk  dt 
pToad  and  gallant  navy  of  yoox 
reaped  so  many  triumphant  lai 
fire  of  patriotism  in  the  breast 
officers  and  aspiring  youth,  and  i 
her  achievements  and  emolons 
whole  globe.     The  injustice,  th 
transactions,  will  forever  blot  ti 
dent  Pierce's  administration ;  b 
for  a  day,  but  will  go  down,  on 
to  posterity,  to  tell  the  ipTioTT.;-:- 
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Kiicm,  fhe  suffering  bat  noble-heaited  and  high- 
led  victims  of  a  false  policy  and  a  cruel  oppres- 


CAPTAIN'    BARTLETTS 


CHAPTER 


Now,  after  the  exposition  g 
ing  chapter,  can  the  pubUc  w 
cious  outrage  perpetrated  upi 
guished  Americans,  unrler  the 
J.  C.  Dobbin,  of  the  Navy  Dej 
wonder  that  a  set  of  conspt 
plunder  the  name  and  fame 
walk  into  the  department,  am 
Dobbin  tiiat  thej  were  the  prop 
the  service,  set  about  the  work, 
eition,  create  a  olftrVaV.:"  t^  '>- 


\  1. 


.r>t  vJNi.- 


.-  •  1 


y^ 
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^ted  States,  in  thfi  pknitude  of  (heir  power ^  9ee 
to  submit  the  ciaimf  if  a  citizen  to  arbitration 
hwt  his  assent,  ought  (hey  not  to  make  the  most 
I  and  ampie  provision,  that  ke  shall  beftiUy  wd 
iy  heard,  and  that  he  shail  have  ail  rfasonaik 
wtunily  to  lay  before  the  abitrator  the  evidence 
ihich  he  rdies  ?  An  atvard  made,  without  the 
ty  having  had  an  opportunity  to  he  heard,  rests 
ier  upon  law  nor  justice J^  ''  The  position,^^  be 
I,  ^' that  every  party  should  have  an  opportunity 
f  heard  before  the  tribunal  that  is  to  pass  Judg- 
t  on  his  rights,  needs  no  labored  argument  to 
H)rt  it.    It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 

eminent  jurists.^'  la  Begden  vs.  Martin,  6 
c  Johns.,  403,  the  court  said :  ''  That  the  par- 
Tught  to  have  notice  of  the  time  of  meeting,  is 
siiion  so  strongly  supported  by  common  justice 
it  would  seem  not  to  require  the  aid  qfauthori- 

Every  man  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
-ded  him  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  his  rights.^^ 
'alconer  vs.  Montgom/ery,  4  Dallas,  232,  it  is 
:  *'  The  plainest  dictates  of  natural  Jtistice  must 
ribe  to  every  tribunal  the  law  that  '  no  man 

be  condemned  unheard.^  Jt  is  not  merely  an 
act  rule,  or  positive  right,  but  it  is  the  result  of 
experience  and  a  wise  attention  (Q  th^  feelings 
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3nd  dispositions  of  human  nature.  *  •  * 
Besides,  there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  written  eri* 
ience,  or  a  sentence  of  oral  testimony,  that  is  oot 
nisceptible  of  some  explanation,  or  exposed  te,  ' 
K>me  contradiction  ;  there  is  scarcely  an  argument 
that  may  not  be  elucidated  so  as  to  insure  suc- 
sess,  or  be  controverted  so  as  to  prevent  it.  To 
sxclude  the  party,  therefore,  from  the  opportunity 
if  interposing  in  any  of  these  modes  (which  the 
Dost  candid  and  intelligent,  but  a  disinterested 
person,  may  easily  overlook)  ia  not  only  a  priva- 
tion of  his  right,  but  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
umpire,  whose  mind  might  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  such  an  interposition."  In  the  case  of 
Lutz  vs.  Linthicum,  8  Peters,  178,  Mr.  Justice 
Story  said  ;  "  Without  question,  due  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  parties  of  the  time  and  place  of 
hearing  the  case  ;  and  if  the  award  was  made 
without  such  notice,  it  ought,  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice,  to  beset  aside."  In  £latea- 
dorf  t».  Harris,  23  Wend.,  628,  it  was  laid  down 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  construction  in  reference 
to  every  transaction  in  the  nature  of  a  jadidsl 
proceeding,  that  the  contract  of  submission  ne- 
cessarily implies  that  the  arbitrator  is  not  author- 
ized or  empowered  to  decide  the  question  in  con- 
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3rsy,  without  giving  the  parties  an  opportu- 
'to  be  heard  in  relation  thereto. 
e  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
hington  Allen  Bartlett,  who,  by  the  deepest 
gnity,  jealousy,  and  injustice,  has  been 
ped  from  the  naval  service  of  his  country, 
he  late  "Naval  Retiring  Board."  And  we 
cite  this  most  remarkable  one  in  its  interest- 
detail,  because  it  has  alone  been  the  subject 
camination  before  the  Naval  Committee  of 
United  States  Senate,  and  will  alone  break 
wither  the  whole  action  of  that  stupendous 
most  unparalleled  iniquity, 
[deed,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  use  his  case, 
t  is  only  through  it,  and  Biddle's  disgraceful 
r  to  the  distinguished  Maury,  that  we  are 
to  see  behind  the  curtain  of  the  Inquisition, 
leutenant  Bartlett  was  on  duty  upon  the  coast 
firica,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship,  when 
Uouncil  of  Fifteen  struck  his  name  from  the 
of  the  navy!  Not  a  single  allegation  of 
kind,  verbally  or  in  writing,  had  ever  ap- 
ed against  him  in  the  Navy  Department,  in 
form.  And  we  here  insert  the  letter  of  the 
etary  to  Mrs.  Bartlett,  who,  stricken  down 
he  sudden  and  unexpected  attempt  to  put 


recent  act  of  Congress,  but  not  the  1 
IM|r.  tMaa  U  kMvd.  «o  <d>MV 
(flow,  Yot  will  pemiTv^Mr^ 
^tb  yaar  reqaest  to  kooirmiiS  flu 
MlAvtlttL' 


This,  the  o^l^  qfficiai  d 
ceived,  acc()mpanie4  bj  fl 
her  who  best  ^aew  hiq  wo 
^ut^  abroad,  ai^d  instantl; 
and  moat  unfeigned  sorrow 
he  was  associated.  And  i 
9iat  Bartlett  esteemed  by  q 
officer,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
ration,  bv  tlirteo  whn  «,:*„„. 
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SBCnON  I. 

We  here  inserly  a.*  eorFoboratory,  the  diatin- 
guished  testimonials  of  his  commodore,  com- 
manderq^  asaociates,  and  subiJterns: 

TsUmmittl  ^  Commodore  Orabhe,  XT,  3.  Naoy. 

U.  8.  Sbip  Jambiow, 
Pom  eiAiPi,  Oof.  S8d,  18B6. 

Sot: — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  oontaining 
a  oopj  of  a  ktter  from  the  honorable  Seoretary  of  the  Navy  to  Mrs. 
Bartlet^  [Iha  aama  pahliihad  in  the  body  of  the  inemorial,]  in  rela- 
tion to  yt>ar  retirement  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Althongh  I  have  not  received  anything  official  from  the  Depart- 
■cnt  apon  the  snliject,  yet  the  Hon.  Secretary's  letter  to  Mrs.  Bart- 
letti  and  the  reasons  set  forth  by  yonrself,  will,  no  donbt,  Jnstify  me 
In  relieving  yon  from  fVirther  duty  on  board  this  ship.  In  doing  so, 
however,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  yonr 
mfieos.  Tonr  gentlemanly  and  officer-like  bearing,  whilst  nnder 
my  command,  has  uniformly  met  my  warmest  approbati<Hi. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

TnOMAS  CSABBE, 

Commander-in-chief  of  U.  8, 

Naval  Forces^  Coast  qf  Africa, 

fb  Lbvt.  W.  a.  Babtlrt, 

U.  &  Skip  Jamatowt^ 


Letter  from  CommAnder  F,  B,  Bllison,  U.  S,  Naioy. 

HnmraAD,  Lovo  l8uun>,  Janttary  Uth,  18B8. 

Dkab  Bib  : — ^In  reply  to  yonr  request  that  I  would  state  my  opin- 
ion of  yonr  efficiency  as  an  officer,  and  your  deportment  as  a  gen- 
tleman, during  our  recent  aBSOciation  on  board  the  "Jamestown," 
where  yon  served  nnder  my  command,  I  with  great  pleasare  say, 
that  in  every  particular,  as  a  zealous  and  capable  officer,  and  a  well- 
informed,  intelligent  gentleman,  I  regarded  you  as  most  exemplary. 
Ck>miuodnre  Orabbo  frequently  expressed  himself  to  me  in  vaiy 


1  m-    , 


Nuw  wu  ciiiilluuge  for  thest 
with  *nj-  testimonials  ever 
most  difltdiigiiiahed  of  our  o^ 
in  anna.      They  testify  to  i 
efficiency  in  every  relation  in 
to  act  as  an  ufficer.     And  wil 
from  these  t«sLinioniala  that,  ( 
cate  and  responsible  position  i 
officer  b€are  towards  all  ahove 
they  exMtnt  tiw  <deareM)  «Tide 
"  Jamestown"  was,  under  IM 
nistration,  in  ihe  highest  state  0 
officer  and  man  would  cheerfi 
of  one  wliom  they  lield  in  si 
admiration  ;    and  to  whom  t 
what«v<ip  om— — 
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•were  Cotnmoidore  Lavallette  and  Capt.  J.  B. 
ontgomery.  Their  testimonials  are  sufficient 
ithout  a  single  comment. 

9timonidl  of  Commodore  E,  A,  F.  Lavallette  oh  (he  eertieee  qf 
Lieut.  Bartlett  in  the  Pacific  Squadron, 

Philaoilpbu,  Januaiy  S8<f ,  I860. 
Dkab  Sib  : — ^I  received  jour  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  in  which 
m  state,  that  "while  absent  from  the  country,  serving  as  first- 
mtenant  of  the  flag-ship  of  the  African  squadron,  it  has  pleased 
le  late  ^  Kavy  Board '  to  present  my  name  to  the  President  to  be 
rickeii  from  the  rolls  as  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
*^  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  your  command  as  a  midshipman, 
dd  again  as  a  lieutenant,  commanding  the  armed  prize  brig  Argo 
1  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  in  the  attack  on  Guaymas,  and  its 
ficupation.  On  that  occasion  you  did  me  the  honor  to  assign  me 
he  most  advanced  post,  on  the  night  previous  to  the  attack,  out  of 
apporting  distance  of  the  guns  of  the  squadron,  and  out  of  sight, 
teing  covered  by  the  island  which  separated  me  from  the  squadron. 

^How  did  I  bear  myself  on  that  occasion?  Did  I  meet  your 
sxpectations  or  not? 

**  From  your  knowledge  of  me,  my  abilities  and  acquirements,  was 
>r  was  I  not  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Pacific  squadron  during  the 
llexicanWar?'' 

In  answer,  I  have  to  state,  that  your  foregoing  statements  of  our 
operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Oalifomia  are  correct  in  every  particular. 
Yoar  conduct  on  that  occasion  not  only  met  my  approbation,  by 
the  activity,  energy  and  skill  which  you  displayed  in  getting  your 
i(uii  landed,  merited — and  the  effect  which  it  produced  by  your 
Dianagement,  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy  entitled  you  to— the 
bluest  praise. 

Your  abilities  and  acquirements  1  consider  quite  equal  to  any  of 
your  grade,  and  very  superior  to  very  many  of  them.  I  certainly 
riewed  you  as  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

I  am  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  F.  Layallittb. 

Wifli*s  A.  BABTunr,  liq., 
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Mi  dkak  Six:— Tour  lett«r  of  ili«  Gth  inst&ut  h 
ud  ahouM  liftve  been  sooner  ftnawered,  bnt  for  [ 
tnents,  wliich  hava  occupied  mj  tiuie  aiuM  itareoeipi.  ToaN 
*'lt  has  become  neueHMr;  tli&t  I  should  exLibit  to  Uw  GvtarwB 
to  OongTFos,  aod  lo  the  p«ople,  such  ooaciM  lealiBaoaj  «  I 
obtain  SA  to  my  efficieocj  sod  qualifications  hi  &ii  offiowr  of  tt 
Navj— from  which  1  have  been  most  ui^usUy  disniiased — anil,  ih 
fiire,  I  appeal  lo  joo  lo  state  in  whatever  manner  sod  form  jna  taq 
please,  whether  I  wa«  or  was  not  an  efficient  and  capable  iM 
ail  pai^icnlars  and  at  all  times  ss  an  apright,  capabh^  and  I 
officer  of  your  ship  and  of  the  Kav; ;  aud  wheilier,  by  act  or 
which  may  have  tome  to  yoiir  kauwiedge,  I  ever  Uteinpl«d,  la  tqf 
maoDer,  lo  avoid  responsibility,  or  aught  which  friend  or  fiMM 
Megt  against  me ;  or  whether  any  circiiui»tan«es  of  duly,  or  all 
wise,  ever  impured  my  usefulnesu  or  your  confideuoe  in  tu;  iaUg 
and  ability,"  etc. 

I  have  quot«d  lar^Iy  from  your  letter,  in  order  to  a  moreaaeei 
and  direct  reply  to  the  several  loqairies  coDtiuoed  in  it. 

In  reply,  therefore,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  during  job 
long  servioe — from  74uvember  1S44  to  May  1648— in  the  IJaiiil 
Btstee  ship  Portsmouth,  under  my  commaitd,  with  tbe  nsnal  oppoi^ 
tunities  eujojed  by  naval  oommanden  of  forming  a  just  estimala  of 
tbe  merits  and  qualifications  of  thooe  eer<ring  under  them,  I  bava  n 
hesitation  whatever  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  yoor  high  menl^ 
and  physical  qualifications  and  efficiency  as  an  officer  of  the  KaTj, 
and  an  acscomplished  twa-officer. 

At  bU  timen,  and  in  all  circamstanoes,  I  found  yon  ready  asJ  | 
willing  for  the  various  duties  assigned  you,  on  shore  and  on  ship-  < 
board,  and  ever  promjit,  Kealous,  and  capable  in  the  performanct 
of  them.  I  always  regarded  you,  sir,  as  a  moit  useful  officer,  ix* 
ouly  in  the  proper  line  of  prot'essional  employment,  bnt  as  interprMu 
and  translator  of  important  official  correspondence  during  the  rero- 
lutionary  movements  in  California  and  the  war  with  Uexico  which 
followed ;  your  services  were  of  signal  importance  to  your  mat- 
mander,  and  (as  regarded  by  hira)   to  the  public  iDtere<it4  at  tis 

Vben,  in  the  course  of  eveota,  afler  the  occupancy  of  San  Fraa- 
cieco,  it  became  oecestory  to  establish  the  magistracy  of  that  place, 
tite  duties  of  aleaMe  were  wiiri||iMii1  to  yon,  and  discharged  with  ■ 
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jiftilnMi  and  aWtf  vbieh  dabaed  to  yoa  the  oornxMndati^n  9f 
IT  Immediate  commander,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oommander-in 
aC;  and  the*  peopto  of  the  diatriet,  wke&  reqnirod  U^  eleel  their 
&  aAoen,  nanUTested  their  b^h  ai>preoiatioii  of  your  character 
1  eenrioeB  in  the  raagistraey,  in  according  to  yon  an  overwhelming 
fe»(ov«r  several  candidataa)  for  youv  continnanoe  in  ofleck 
Duiiag  youraenFice  nnder  my  comnuuid  yon  certainly  did  posaeas 
f  oonfidenoe  as  an  npright,  intelligent,  and  most  capable  officer  of 
i»ah]{ib  and  of  the  Navy. 

^legations  were  brought  to  my  notice  by  offlcws  of  the  Porta- 
atfa,  at  San  Firandsco,  in  1846,  which  yon  promptly  met,  by  a 
mfmi^  for  inupadiata  inveaftigation  by  coori-martial  or  conrt  of 
ydyj^  which  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  precluded  at  tlie 
w.  I  should  have  deemed  it  exceedingly  unjust  to  yon^  sir,  as 
9  m  ^my  awn  &eliagB|  to  have  suffered  any  permanent  improe- 
n  to  yonr  pr^adice,  on  my  mind^  until  sufficient  evidence  had 
an  adduced  before  a  competent  tribunal — until  shown  to  be  true. 
[  haaow  ef  nothing  that  occurred  during  the  cruise  of  the  Porte- 
mth,  or  since^  to  the  present  time,  that  ought  in  anywise  to 
niidsh  my  friendly  r^^u^  or  impair  my  confidence  In  your 
egrity,  high  capabilities,  and  useMness,  as  a  naval  officer. 
[  trusty  my  dear  sir,  that  you  may  speedily  satisfy  the  Govern- 
■t^  OoBgresa^  and  the  people,  of  yonr  innocence  of  any  and  all 
IgBtaons  of  a«  pr^jadicial  oharacteri  which  may  have  operated  in 
f,  degree  in  procuring  your  recent  disuussal  from  the  Xavy,  and, 
A  apeadiy  cestoraition,  have  it  again  in  your  power  to  render 
Inabk  secvioe  to  your  country,  for  which  I  regard  you  emineni^ 
riUad. 

¥«ry:  traly,  I  am  yonr  frieiid  and  obedient  servant^ 

J.  B.  MoMTOOMaUY, 

Oaptmiu  U.  8.  Na^y, 


SBOTioir  n. 

The  war  having  ended,  and  no  further  field  for 

iive  naval  service  being  presented,  Lieut.  Bart- 

tt  MMpteJ  Vbe  ui^er  of  the  command  of  th^ 

la 


giiished    siiporintc  lido  lit    ol 
Ikcho,  LL.D. 

The  late  Lieutenant,  C 
McArthur,  being  the  hydn^ 
we^m  coast,  having  dam 
delivered  hy  Professor  Bad 
Washington,  we  find  this  n 
uent  services  of  Lieutena 
Bartlett : 

The  woik  wUdi  Iw  BoeompUihed  wS 
bj  droamaUnoM  the  m<»t  diffienlt  pari 
oontt«D07,  th«  Jndgmwit,  tiie  reMrareesod 
qnkhed  dmnnaUnoefl.  Hta  neonndm 
from  l£i»ilet«7  to  OoIomUk  rir«r,  tut 
there,  were  made  in  (pite  of  desertion  ai 
of  the  iuadeqaso7  of  meaiw  to  aeet  fi 
canutADoes  of  the  oomitry.  H&ppy  that  I 
devoted  to  him  and  1«  their  datiee^^ipi 
next  to  hint  in  tiU  rt^xmtibilitie*  of  the  i 
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to  flan  AaiHsitoo.  Was  aotlTe  In  punning  the  mutineers  who 
attempted  to  drown  Passed  Midshipman  Gibson,  of  the  schooner 
Iwiiig.  Went  to  Ck>lnmbia  river  with  lieutenant  Oommanding 
MaArthnr,  thongh  it  was  understood  that  unless  a  second  Tessel 
We  attached  to  the  coast  surrey  he  was  to  return  home.  Was 
astfre  in  the  snnrej  of  Ck>lnmbia  river  and  the  reoonnoissanoe  of 
the  western  coast.  The  letters  Arom  Deutenant  Commanding 
UeArthnr  express  his  sense  of  lieutenant  Bartlett's  services,  and 
tefer  to  him  for  important  information  in  regsid  to  the  coast,  show- 
bg  Ida  ooofidenoe  in  him.  He  assisted  assiduously  in  preparing  the 
aoest  anrrey  charts  of  the  western  coast  at  the  office. 

We  will  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  ser* 
vices   of  Lieut.  Bartlett  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ck>lumbia  river,  and  his  success/id  labors  in  open- 
ing to  the  commerce  of  the  world  that  magnifi- 
cent water-course,  an  original  American  discovery 
of   the    last    century ;    where    Vancouver    re- 
corded his  extraordinary  want  of  judgment,  by 
placing  the   name   of  '*  Disappointment "  upon 
that  majestic  headland  which  stands  sentinel  at 
its  mouth,  and  upon  which  an  American  sailor 
had  already  placed  the  venerated  name  of  ' '  Han- 
cock."    That  gigantic  river,  whose  beauties  are 
so    vividly   and    truthfully    daguerreotyped    by 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  ''Astoria,"  but  whose 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
facilities  for  use,  were  left  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
united  efforts  of  those  energetic  and  skillftil  offi- 
cers, McArthur  and  Bartlett. 


This  will  be  th«  more  apparent  when  w«  sUte 
the  well-established  facts,  that  although  the  en- 
trance to  this  mighty  river  had  been  in  the  hand* 
of  the  English  Hudson  Bay  Company  for^ 
years,  and  the  South  Sea  Exploring  ExpecKtioi^ 
under  its  Lieutenant-Commodore  Wilkes,  htA. 
spent  monthfl  in  its  waters,  j-et  it  remaiDed 
for  all  practical  uses  as  a  great  outlet  of  com- 
merce, as  hermetically  sealed,  through  the 
Anaginary  dangers  which  were  thrown  around 
its  entrance,  as  if  its  mighty  waters  had  aawc 
flmnd  their  natural  course  to  the  sea. 

It  wilt  be  remembered  that  Wilkea  soid^  h  ww 
necessary  to  take  the  cliannel  of  the  Colmsbii 
with  wind  and  tide  both  adverse  (a  physical  k» 
possibility)  in  a  five  knot  current!  After  tte 
loss  of  the  Shark,  whose  commander,  we  suppOM^ 
attempted  the  nautical  manceuvre  described  ky 
Wilkes,  and  the  report  and  chart  of  that  remark- 
able commander  was  given  to  the  public,  ibe 
time  for  going  in  and  out  tho  channel.  octualljF 
dmdJfd!  The  loss  of  the  Peacock  and  Sbark, 
of  the  American  Navy,  and  the  knowa  fact  Uw( 
the  Hon.  Hudson  Buy  Company's  commanders 
took  forty  or  fifty  days  to  find  their  way  into  the 
channel,  and  the  same  uumbar  to  find  their  vij 
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it  -of  i^  had  kliig  elicited  tbe  Soaterest  ^i^f  ithe 
immerdal  amI  iscidfttifie  w€irld.  Sd  far  from -gaiii- 
g  vaf  ftdvaillage  through  WilkeB,  the  ^smallest 
tssel  of  the  company  actually  lay  leighty^^ftnir 
ijB  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (Baker's  Bi^y), 
ifth  this  ShaDk^  cdp^w  mi  >boarfl,  >beftire  liiis 
tmcient  marinieir'^  dared  to  proceed  to  sea.  And 
or  feusn  hMfTj  *wii«i  the  B^ing,  irith  M(sAr- 
Uirntid Biartlett on l)oard,  appeared  off  £he  mouih 
*  the  Tfveis  in  4i  Hmow^storm,  (m  the  l^h  of 
pril,  1850,  the  same  little  vessel  of  the  Hon. 
Mnpany's  service,  with  the  "some  conmiEnder, 
as  met  there,  having  been  cruising  ofif  and  on 
r*weeks,  though  anxious  to  enter,  through  fears 
'  the  imaginary  terrors  of  the  entrafioe  I  The 
iring  boldly  took  the  channel^  and  the  Cadboro' 
mvely  foUowed  suit.  This  was  the  last  real  det- 
rition that  has  ever  occurred  at  the  mouth  of 
le  Columbia.  The  advent  of  the  Ewing  proved 
ue  truth  of  IJtx.  Benton's  prophecy,  five  years 
KiriouEdy,  when  he  wid,  in  substance,  that  tiot- 
ifhstanding  this  extraordinary  report  of  Wilkes^ 
m  tiadie  would  come,  within  five  years,  when  iiie 
itraace  of  the  Columbia  would  be  as  practioable 
m  tranmercial  channel,  as  the  bay  of  New  York  1 
In   order    to  43haw  the    true  foroe   of  these 
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marks,   we  place,  side   by  side,    the    report*  ot 
Lieutenants  McArtliur  and  Bartlett : 

September  25th,  1860,  MeArthur  wrote  Pw- 
fesfior  Bacbe  : 

WilliiD  tli«  last  eighteen  months,  more  Tmsala  b&v«  croaud  Ik 
Oolntuiik  river  bar,  than  had  crossed  it,  pefhapA,  in  all  tini 
and,  during  that  time,  do  veesei  lias  receired  tbe  aligbteat  iqjuj, 
and  bal  Tow  liare  met  witb  inucb  delay. 

I  hare  examined  all  the  charts  that  haT«  beea  made  of  tlwO*- 
Innibhi  riTi^r  from  the  time  of  its  discover;  to  iha  preseott  and  lad 
that  there  has  been  continned  ohaugett  going  on,  h>(  tU  •B 
Aw  MtfTtf  beta  a  good  deep  ehmuitl  at  the  month  of  this  river. 

Raport  of  LUntenant  WaMntfton  A.  BarlUtt,  U.  3.  2f„  Am 
m  the  Goatl  Survey,  in  rtlation  to  the  draught  i^f  vetttit  vUbI 
eon  enter  the  touth  ehimnel,  Columbia  rirer  entrance,  Ortgo*. 


8ib: — In  RDSwer  to  your  inqniriaa  as  ta  the  draught  of  veeMfi  ' 
irhich  may,  at  any  time,  be  carried  into  the  Colninbi*  river  by  Ib« 
new  south  channel,  I  have  to  slate  that  ouf  lata  survey  of  tbit 
channel,  and  my  personsl  eiperience  in  passlnp  over  the  «ooth  bw, 
in  vessels  of  deep  draught.,  show  conoinsively,  that  Tew  oh  drawii| 
aevenleen  feet  can  be  taken  over  the  sonth  bar  at  quarter  flood,  gr 
three^iiiarter  ebb,  without  the  least  risk  of  tonohiog,  and  twcn^ 
feet  can  pan  at  high  wat«r. 

In  making  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  proper  to  atftta  tliat  I 
bave  folly  oonsiderad  the  "drop"  which  a  vesad  nukes  wbaa  Ib 
the  swell  of  the  bar,  which  la,  however,  mnoh  leaa  in  tb«  aooth  ttM 
in  tbe  old  north  obaunel,  when  the  vrind  is  in  the  nstul  novtliwait- 

In  the  winter,  or  spring  season,  when  the  wind  ia  in  Hm  kmII^ 
or  Bontbweet  quarter,  there  is  a  lively  breaker  on  the  wntfa  bar,  it 
which  time  it  will  be  smoothest  on  the  north  bar,  and  thii  soodi- 
eriy  wind  being  fiur  for  the  north  channel,  there  is  no  oooarien  t» 
take  the  south  bar  in  toath«rlff  winde  going  m,'  yet,  with  a  mod^ 
rate  draught  in  a  tailing  veseel,  the  sonth  ohaonel  b  vnr  miM  in 
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MHniog  onti  althon^  the  wind  may  be  "dead  in^  to  the  bar;  the 
Mur  being  so  abort  and  qnickly  jMased,  that  it  ia  not  neceeaaiy  to 
iwsk  in  ahoal  water. 

The  U.  S.  ateamer,  Massadmaetta,  and  U.  8.  aloop-of-war,  Fal- 
Doath,  each  drawing  aeventeen  feet  water,  have  passed  the  bar  of 
hm  sooth  ohannel  into  the  Oolnmbia  river  sinoe  onr  aorvey  was 
nade. 

In  addition,  I  wonld  state  that  my  experience  at  the  month  of  the 
OoliiiDbiai  haa  convinced  me  that  the  sonth  channel  is  the  practica- 
lile  oommerdal  diannel  of  that  river  for  certainty  and  safety,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  accomplishing  the  passage,  to  or  from 
Sm  river,  withont  waiting  for  a  particular  wind.  Ships  frequently 
peaa  the  bar  inward,  in  fifteen  minutes  after  receiving  their  pilot, 
■d  outward,  in  thirty  minutes  after  getting  their  anchors. 

A  disabled  ship,  that  can  be  saUed  so  as  to  have  good  steerage 
my,  can  pass  over  the  south  bar  in  safety,  when  it  would  be  im- 
^oasible  to  get  her  in  by  the  north  channel. 

From  the  18th  of  April  to  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  there  was  no 
lay  that  the  south  channel  was  not  practicable  for  vessels,  and  was 
in  daily  use. 

I  crossed  the  bar  (south  channel),  in  the  pilot-boat  *^  Mary  Tay- 
kxr,**  during  the  "heaviest  bar^*  that  occurred  within  the  above 
lamed  period,  beating  out  with  the  wind  ahead. 


SECTION  in. 

Gommander  Wilkes,  whose  total  sea  service 
in  the  navy,  was  but  seven  years  and  nine 
months!  (which  will  account  for  his  want  of 
practical  ability  to  obtain  proper  deductions 
Grom  his  own  work),  was  made  a  post-captain 
by  the  Naval  Board,  though  he  has  not  seen 
salt  water  for  the  last  fourteen  years  I  while 
Lieutenant  Bartlett's  sea  service  was  thirteen 


or  "f"rIo„ghc(i;"  for  ,^j, 

"od  adfflitted  by  a!l  «,  le 
o"'  »  superior  in  .h,  «,; 
oughed!"      Ve    eoniident 

P«-««/ interest  i,  1- 
W.   judg»,ent,    who  i. 
efficient,"  immediatel,  . 

*«?««•»»,«„«  it  ,i^^ 
»en.tt,e&oreta7^„  ™ 
•"^  maae  him   w»„„,  „_ 
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-itelKty^  on  Hie  whole  line  of  I%»a8t  from  Moirterey 
to  the  Columbia,  carefully  compiled  Bailing  di- 
vMlioiiB,  plans  for  ligfate,  and  other  improve- 
mants  for  navigatiou,  which  have  been  put  in 
-upbnrtion  hy  the  gotemment,  and  lauded  by  the 
jieople,  the  confidence  with  whidi  Congress  in- 
-ereased  the  appropriations  to  eistend  this  merit- 
otioufi  work,  will  ever  remain  inscribed  upon  the 
-pnbHc  records  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
energy  and  skill  of  McArthur  and  Bartlett. 

la  April,  1846,  Commodore  Sloat  sent  the 
*'  Portsmouth ''  from  Mazatlan  to  California  ;  On 
irriving  there,  Captain  Montgomery  supplied  the 
"wants  of  Captain  Fremont,  who  bad  been  hostile 
jsed  by  Castor,  the  Commandant-General  of  the 
.Province  of  CaUfomia.  We  quote  from  the  le^ 
ter  of  Captain  Montgomery,  to  show  how  valua^ 
1>l6,  ■  at  that  juncture,  were  the  milituy  and  civil 
4wrvioe8  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett :: 

'Montgomery  sajrs : 

^I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  your 
bij^  UMiltftl  aftd  i^hysioal  qnallfioatlonB  and  effloiency  as  an  loffiotfr 
of  the  Navy,  and  an  acoompliihed  sea-offioer. 

At  ah  times  and  in  all  circamstances  I  fonnd  yon  ready  and  wil- 
ling iSlilrihe^arioiiiB  duties  ateigned  yon,  en  shove  andobahip'^bioard^ 
and  ever  prompt,  zealoin,  and  capable  in  the  performance  of  thenu 
t  always  regarded  yon,  sir,  as  a  most  nseM  officer,  not  only  in  the 
proper  line  of  professional  employment,  bai 'ife '  iMenyMM  %til 

18« 


'«-el".f;  md  ih^lT','"""''".  "  • 
■aii  oOlim  ».  S'''  ""'•  ^^ 
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s  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Town  and  DiBtrict 
lan  Francisco,  he  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
3al  '^  Cabildo/'  or  ''  Mexican  Ayuntamiento  f 
caused  the  re-survey  of  the  town,  regulated 
named  the  streets  and  squares  ;  located  mar- 

;  sites  for  public  edifices ;  and  granted  lots 
ctual  settlers,  under  the  forms  of  the  Spanish 
I  of  the  Indies  and  colonies,  which  have  ever 
inued  to  rule  over  Mexican  Territory, 
artlett  soon  saw  that  the  people  were  willing 
)bey  their  new  rulers,  if  they  could  but  be 
;;ected  by  them.    And  being  well  read  in  Kent 

Wheaton,  he  knew  where  to  ascertain  the 
its  of  the  conquerors,  and  by  reading  such 
nish  authorities,  and  consulting  such  tradi- 
a1  lore  as  the  country  afforded,  he  was  able  to 
beet  the  rights  of  the  conquered, 
lie  original  appointment  of  Bartlett,  was  con- 
led  by  the  people  at  their  first  election  of  civil 
iers,  on  the  13th  of  September  following. 
L  when  Commodore  Stockton  saw  the  harbor 
ig  with  ships,  the  town  of  San  Francisco 
ding  up,  he  appreciated  the  talent  and  tact  of 
tlett  so  highly,  that  he  confirmed  him  in  all 
functions,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  Judge,  and 
ted  States  Collector ;  even  though  he  then 


»-.vu  court  of  "Common 
rn.cco,,„„.i,h„„„_^ 

^"«landoo„aty,aOo„rtof 

which  Mder  tha  ni— .J^ 

VBgrtfeti.        ™'' •''"«»« 

___  After  h«  election  ^j,a,e„„ 
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the  trial  of  any  cause  in  California.  Amongst 
other  criminal  cases  tried,  there  were  two  sea- 
men for  piracy,  or  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  who 
pteterring  the  jtidge  to  a  jury,  plead  guQty,  and 
laid  liieiuselTes  at  the  mercy  of  the  eotut.  There 
Wflb,  too,  an  interesting  civil  suit,  which  had  for 
jTMrBhung  upon  the  Mexican  docket,  ^tiA. :  ^  Reted- 
1ey,t«.1he  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,"  and  no  Mexi- 
tsttb  Judge  had  dared,  l)ecaude  of  the  powet  of 
Ibe  British  Gtoveimment,  to  decide  it  agahist  thid 
"Company. 

The  Plaintiff  appeared  in  court,  a  jtrry  was 
summoned,  the  case  fUlly  heard,  and  a  verdict 
given  against  that  Company,  and  the  money  Was 
paid  before  an  execution  could  issue  agaimslt 
tiiem.  The  applause  was  great  in  finding  that 
an  American  had  manifested  proper  appreciation 
fbt  their  just  ri^ts,  and  without  regard  for  thb 
siiimosity  of  any  power,  had  accorded  in  th)d 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  the  fullest  justice  tb 
whom  it  was  due. 


SOS  AN   AHERICiLK    HBBO 


SECTION  rv. 

We  can  now  discover  why  this  young  <Moa 
waa  acknowledged  by  all  his  superiors  and  pern 
to  possess  "  high  mental  and  physical  qualifica- 
tions and  efficiency  as  an  accomplished  officer  of 
the  navy,  at  all  times  and  tn  all  circumstaoctt 
ready  and  willing,  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  erer 
prompt,  zealoua  and  capable  in  the  performanoe 
of  the  various  duties  assigned  him.  Whose  eer- 
vices  were  of  singular  importance  to  his  com- 
mander, and  to  the  public  interest." 

In  this  connection,  we  shall  continue  to  exhilut 
the  civil  service  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  and  for 
the  reason  that  it  not  only  shows  eminent  abili^ 
as  an  officer  of  the  government,  but  because  it 
enabled  him  to  execute  the  plans  for  improve- 
ments, which  his  service  on  the  western  coast  tuul 
shown  him  to  be  necessary,  and  which  the  gov- 
menl  adopted  at  his  suggestion. 

In  the  publication  of  the  coast  survey,  we  find 
that  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  the  first  officer  who 
called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  tiie  ab- 
solute and  immediate  necessity  for  lighting  the 
approaches  to  San  Francisco,  and  a  general  plan 
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for  the  western  coast.  The  subsequent  examina- 
tions for  exact  sites  for  these  works,  exhibit  the 
doseniBss  of  his  observations,  as  they  were  ulti- 
mately placed  on  the  points  designated  by  him  in 
his  original  communication.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
western  coast  should  look  to  him,  to  aid  their 
delegations  in  Congress  in  procuring  for  that 
coast,  such  illuminations  for  the  pathways  of 
commerce,  as  science  and  high  mechanical  skill 
could  produce.  And  to  prevent  being  supplied 
to  that  important  region  of  our  coast,  any  system 
which  scientific  investigation  had  condemned, 
but  which  had  been  so  universally  and  pertina- 
ciously adopted  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  the  late 
general  superintendent  (who,  for  forty  years  or 
more,  controlled  that  department),  and  who,  no 
doubt,  conscientiously  believed  that  no  improve- 
ment could  be  made  on  the  then  existing  system  ! 
And  yet  such  were  his  fears  that  it  might  be  over- 
turned, that  he  reported  officially  to  Congress,  that 
light-houses,  so  far  from  being  useful,  had  become 
public  nuisances  !  Hence  it  was,  that  Lieutenant 
Bartlett  determined  to  enlighten  the  hon,  gentle- 
man who  then  presided  over  the  Treasury,  on  the 
vast  importance  of  the  subject  to  our  commercial 


.  interest  on  that  coast.  The  Secretary  could  not 
resist  their  adoption ;  he  recalled  the  contnrtB 
already  made  on  the  old  Byatcm,  and  reluctandy 
emhraced  the  new. 

Herein  -we  discover  the  reasons  why  the  Htm. 
Mr.  Corwin  should  hare  selected  Lieutenant 
Bartlett  to  proceed  to  Paris  (br  further  informa- 
tion, and  to  supcrinteod  the  execution  for  the 
general  introduction  of  the  Presnel  eyHem 
throughout  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  result  1  Why  plainly  this,  ttat 
Bartlett's  reports  from  Paris — the  only  position 
•where  the  examination  could  he  made  in  detail — 
Caused  the  Department  to  adopt  the  sj-stetn  gene- 
rally on  the  Atlantic  as  well  ^  Pacific  coast.  Con- 
gress having  already  passed  a  law  giving  the  depart- 
ment the  power  to  change  or  improve  the  lighta. 
fts  the  public  interests  should  require,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  torchlight  system  were  fealoua 
in  their  opposition  to  the  improTeme&tbin  Frttnee, 
and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  TreaBUry,  doubting  fte 
extent  to  which  the  Fresnel  ayntem  cotdd  In  («• 
ried,  and  being  respoosible  for  what  he  tAtotdd 
adopt,  sent  Lieutenuit  Bartlett  u  an  enfi{^it«tnd 
confidential  ftgent,  to  Paris,  in  his  bfeliblf,  snd  ib- 
titructed  bim,  in  paM,  tis  fbllowv : 
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Bib:  Oongnm  hmitkg  aatihflritBd^he  eoJMiwwIlanef-Ugbt-JiOiMgs 
jfc-difliKHi  punts  on  the  Pfloifi^  tbe  d^ortment  «0BtMipliitM  fbr- 
•ithiDg  tbem  inth  the  In^NPOved  Awnoh  -laifli  ^nrnded  tli»«69dfBl 
•i|iptio|MmtioAcul)e<>btftintd4o4»vflr  tbe  incMASed  «ip«iM;  but 
.pvsTioofl  to  giving  «Bj  positive  oiden  for  -the  .pnrohaae  of  4heni,  k 
wkhoB  to  obtain  portioidv  and  detailed  4n£mrHi«tion  «|io^ 
aannoctod  with  the  aabjeot,  «nd  ioi  that. pnrpoae -has  appointed  yon 
to  proceed  to  Pans. 

Ton  wiU,  on  your  arrival,  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
^Hfftrent  mannfaotnrers  of  these  lens,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  oboioe  between  them  as  to  the  quality  and  excellence  of  their 
work  and  their  respective  prices.  The  department  wishes  yon  to 
procore  the  latter  in  detail. 

With  this  yon  will  receive  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the 
Light-house  Board  on  the  subject  of  the  French  lens.  The  depart- 
ment has  not  yet  approved  of  this  report;  and  it  is  not,  ther^ore, 
ftimished  to  you  as  a  guide,  but  merely  in  case  it  may  contain  some 
details  or  information  which  might  be  useful  to  you.  The  department 
will  make  no  determination  as  to  the  kinds  or  orders  of  the  lighting 
apparatus  and  fixtures  as  reconmsended  in  this  report,  until  after  it 
bears  from  you. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sixth  order  lens  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  various  small  lights  on  the  coasts  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States,  without  making  any  other  change  except  sub- 
atttnting  them  for  the  present  reflectors.  Yon  will  please  ascertain 
on  what  terms  this  order  of  lens  can  be  procured  with  a  suitable 
meohanioal,  or  other  lamp,  and  without  other  fixtures  or  accessories 
of  any  kind ;  or  if  you  find,  on  inquiry,  any  of  the  latter  would  be 
absolntely  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  suggested  change,  then 
to  indnde  the  cost  of  them  also ;  but  to  have  nothing  of  the  kind 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  department,  after  hearing  fh>m  yon  as  regards  these — ^the 
amaller  sized  lens — and  obtaining  farther  information  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  size,  may  probably  try  the  experiment  with 
six  or  eight  of  the  smaller  light-houses,  and  if  it  succeeds,  extend 
to  a  much  larger  number. 

The  department  would  also  wish  to  have  the  statement  of  cost 
for  any  different  kinds  of  materials  which  are,  or  can  be  used  in  the 
ooristmction  of  these  apparatus,  such  as  bronze,  copper,  iron,  eto., 
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CHAPTER  n. 

While  the  Light-house  Board,  by  action  of 
its  Chairman  and  Secretary,  Shubrick  and  Jen- 
kins, have  studiously  kept  Lieutenant  Bartlett's 
name  out  of  view  in  all  their  reports,  they  have 
made  free  use  of  his  labors  in  those  same  docu- 
ments, and  his  important  services  for  the  safety 
of  our  Navy  and  commerce  are  appropriated  by 
them  as  the  result  of  their  own  investigation. 
But  when  to  induce  the  Secretary  to  give  his  con- 
fidence to  the  newly  elected  Board  it  suited  their 
purpose  to  refer  to  the  action  of  Bartlett  in  Paris. 
They  write  thus : 

TniBUXT  DrPABTMBMT,  LlOBT-BOVM  BOASD,  I 

Jf09«mb6r  17, 1888.  f 

Sib:  Yonr  commnnication  of  Saturday  last,  with  the  aocompany- 
ing  report,  papers,  and  drawings,  from  Lieatenant  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N., 
■pedal  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Paris,  to  procure  illu- 
nunating  apparatus  for  the  light-houses  on  the  western  coast,  have 
been  received,  and  in  reply  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  to  say — 

1st.  That  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett 
has  thus  far  been  discharged,  merits  their  fullest  approbation,  and 
that  his  report  is  full  of  information,  and  yery  explicit. 

Sd.  That  they  recommend  the  Treasury  Department  to  send 


to  tientMfttit  Bart3ett  the  mm  at  46,500  fVwiai,  lo  meet  tb*  tm- 
tncU  made  b;  him.  u  re<;UMled  in  bU  rei>or1  lo  tbe  Deptnnmt 
These  cuatrncu  at«,  in  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  Boud,  mmde  m  Ttij 
CtToreblo  ternia. 

3d.  Th&t  thej  reoommeDi)  to  the  Treasory  Department  to  lolfco- 
me  LienienMiC  Bnrtlett  tu  make  contracts  for  the  iUumiuuing  if- 
paratns  for  the  remaining  lights  recommended  bj  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  already  taken  eicps  preliuilnary  lo  orderins  <b 
UlnininatinK  apparatas  M"  HtnA  Kty,  and  now  b«in^  informed  bf 
UtiQt«nant  Korllett's  regiort  tjiat  t)ie  apparatus  ia  finished,  will  ma- 
|dete  the  action  contemplated. 

1  have  UieltORDr  to  be. 

\My  respectrolly. 

IfoDT  ob'i  aervaot.  I 

(Signed,^  Wh.  BBtirtWM.  "SirtiwirK, 

tht  Hen,  AwiBjrj  afOl  Tnatury. 

Again,  the  Secretary,  in  hia  secoud  letter,  ad- 
•^awecl  to  LisuteBant  Sartfett,  ■wratMi 

'tteferrltiglotbe  Httu  of'lnAnictlfliw&anitlie  Separtmeiit,  under 

4Me  of  leth  hirt^  I  iwfto  sow  1«  «ftt«  Ait  -^  hmatnik  «UAi 
will  be  deducted  Irom  tbe  ooatraotafor  building  eight  of  tlw  li|^ 

liainto  on  the  oobM  of  l!b«  TlWlfle,  In  inn^aenoe  of  Stpannf 
with  the  lantanu  atod  reflacton,  ipstlBad  in  «dd  vmMmO,  >«it 
enable  the  department  to  give  a  positive  order  for  a  portioa  of  Iha 
oontemplated  sapply  of  French  lens ;  jon  afe,  llherefet^  aDtbi»b<3, 
aft«r  your  Arrival  iu  Paria,  and-baTWf  nade  yoorself  aoqnainled  on 
all  thepointi  Blloded  to  in  tbe  above  tetter  of  inatmotloBi,  to  aoD- 
tawit  Tor  a  flUatiel  Idtn,  of  a  «1u  hot  gioeeainKllie  (falrj  order,  fat 

"the  b'ght^honM  on  1^>rt  Paint,  aii)^  also,  for  fb«  om  b&  JQcaOUi 
Island,  Sail  FSuofKcO  %*.y,  and  Ijavb  them  oompleted  anil  alitiiptS 

'as  prompt];  as  possTble. 

And  tlien,  i^feiriug  'Mt  Ithe  econon)/  wHcb 
Bhould  govern  his  opeimtiooB,  aida: 
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ant  Ihe  iiimf  miit,in  tkl%  atiPdlatw-aQolherpolnteaoiiiNiottd' 

Mlt  pwril^  Ia  pnffohanJag  tvetTthuig  on  tii»  noil  fivpoBibU 
lim^  qoiiiMa»t>int]|  %.4ne  mgvd  to.  baving  proper  vorknaan 
■hip  and  materUlB. 

Ib  th%  xwy^  teetk  of  tiiia  plenarj  power-  eon* 
ferred.  on  BartlQtt  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
Laevtenamt  MiBroon,  wkeoi  speaking*  for  the  Nav j 
BofMrd,  before  the  Naval  Committee,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, affirmed  ''that  Bartlett  was  ordered  to  no 
otiier  duty  than  to  enter  into,  contracts  for  eight 
iUuminating  apparatus  V^  And  Jenkins,  secretary 
of  the  Light-house  Board,  who  acted  as  the 
jackal,  or  lackey  to  the  Navy  Board,  supports 
MisEQon,  in  the  face-  of  hist  own  instrmctLons  tp 
Bartlett,  of  various  dates,  m  1852-S-4  : 


OunoB  U—tNtiw  Biiuu>». 
WAMBMQtOtL  Ctrwt,  Ockfbtf  KMft,  IflOi. 

Dk4R  8ai:-^I  bftve  'vvsritteo  to-daj  to  M.  Leipante,.  ia  raMoo  to. 
fbn  apparatna  for  Sand  Key,  to  which  you  called  my  att^dotiou  m 
jaagr  priTata  note  to  me  sonie  weeks  sinoe. 

If  thit  apparato  oaa  be  had,.  I  am  antUoriMd  to  aaiy  that  tha 
Board  will  give  the  necessary  orders  to  have  it  forwarded  witfiout 
delay,  and  prompt  payment  provided. 

I  wiah  JOB  would  see.  )C.  Ij^pante,  apd  axplaia  to  him  Ml^  the 
dUEBrenoe  between  the  light-honse,  as  at  present  organised,  and  t])e 
prerloaa  modia  of  maDaging  the  lights  of  thia  country.  We  may 
want  soma  third,  fonrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ord^^  of  lenses,  and  I  wish, 
yon  would  ascertain,  from  both  Lepante^s  and  Letoumean's  estab- 
lishments, what  are  the  prospects  of  oar  getting  these  difl^rent 
orders,  and  in  what  nambers,  within  the  next  year,  and  if  there  is 
any  change  of  prices. 

Maasia.  Sautter  A  06.  have  beea  iaformed^  a»  w^  as  M.  Lepaute, 
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ttial  f(fa  will  hare  the  direetUtt,  exaiitinati9%  mtd  Utl  of  aU  lim 
ortieU*  »o  hag  <m  you  remain  in  Farit,  ttler  which  st«[is  nlD  Iw 
tekeo  to  obtain  a  proticr  person  to  sttend  to  setting  ap  and  eiuiiiD- 
ing  BDcU  as  ma;  be  ordered.  If  these  orders  caa  be  filled  at  vi 
earl;  da?,  another  will  follow  immediat«l}'. 

The  implemeiils,  toots,  etc^  and  a  year's  supply  of  the  articles 
eDamerated  in  the  list  So.  I,  are  desired  to  acoompsny  the  SbdiI 
Key  apparatus  wben  it  is  shipped. 

The  articles  enumerated  in  lista  No.  1  and  2,  as  well  Bd  the  »p- 
pvatuB  ordered,  must  be  of  the  quality,  quantitias,  and  prices  <il  tits 
Frendi  administration,  witlioul  they  can  be  had  for  less. 

If  the  little  lighting  lamps,  called  "  Lnoemea,"  do  not  cost  mow 
tban  a  tride  each,  you  may  order  a  Dumber  of  them. 

1  wish  yon  would  forward  na  something  of  a  praotic«ble  kind, 
rclntinE  to  Onlza  oil.  Any  printed  or  manoscript  uota^  on  the  sob- 
Jeot,  will  be  moat  thankfiillj  roceived,  and  the  expeoae  of  pamhaM 
refunded. 

Your  letter  of  the  18th,  13th,  and  14th  ultimo.,  to  this  Board, 
with  indoBiires,  have  been  received,  and  your  letter  o!  the  14tJi  nit, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry,  has  been  referred  to  this  offio«. 

The  Sand  Key  apparatus  will,  probably,  be  appUad  to  the  Oip* 
Hatteras  tower,  to  save  time;  bat  the  order  for  the  duplioate,  with 
a  lantern,  can  be  changed,  as  yon  snggest,  to  a  dnplicate  of  the  one 
for  the  Farrallonee  and  Oordouan.  The  lantern  shoold  acotnnpany 
It ;  but  it  is  desired  that  no  nnneoessary  expense  should  be  incaned 
In  cODStmoting  the  Isntemi,  psrticulai'ly  now,  that  iron  and  copper 
are  both  so  high.  The  desire  of  t^e  Board  is  atility,  with  as  littla 
ornament,  not  necessary  to  the  effioienoy  of  the  objects,  as  poasiUe- 
Tho  beat  lights,  at  the  amaUeet  espense,  ooDsiiteat  with  DtiUty  and 
eoonomy. 

And,  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bache,  to- 
gether with  Professor  Henry,  the  distinguished 
scientific  members  of  the  Board,  who  have  given 
prestige,  in  the  public  judgment,  to  that  institu- 
tiou,  and  whom  we  know  unite  in  their  appre- 
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oation  of  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  as 
conveyed  in  the  following  note  : 

Wiamraios,  2>ie«ifi9«r  Stt,  18S8. 

Mt  Dmab  Sm:— 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  hBTe  not  seen  lieutenant  Jenkins,  or  the  Light-house  Board, 
snoe  my  retom  to  Washington,  but  expeot  to  do  so  soon.  When 
last  here,  your  doings  had  giyen  great  satisfaction.  For  myself^  I 
do  not  beliere  we  conld  have  succeeded,  in  any  other  way,  so  well, 
in  aettlng  our  machine  in  motion,  as  in  the  way  we  took  by  sug- 
gesting to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  send  you  abroad. 

Yours,  truly, 
Signed,  A.  D.  Baohs. 

lovT.  W.  A.  Bakur,  tL  8,  IT,,  PaH$. 


SECTION   I. 

Americans,  note  the  fact  that,  when  Bart- 
lett  was  sent  to  Paris,  this  Light-house  Board 
had  not  even  been  created  by  law  ;  and,  when, 
it  was,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under 
whose  instructions  Bartlett  was  then  acting, 
became,  ez  officio,  the  President  of  that  Board ! 
What,  then,  do  we  see  ?  That,  every  subsequent 
act  of  the  especial  agency  at  Paris  is  commu- 
nicated to  that  Board,  for  its  approval,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  through  which 
Board  the  Secretary  only  communicated  with  tho 
agent  ever  afterwards. 

Can  any  intelligent  reader  fail  thus  to  see 
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that  Bartlett  was  held  re^onsiblti  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  every  suggestion  of  that  Br>ard.  afid 
the  sajne  discretionary  power  that  was  given 
wheo  he  derived  the  appoiutmcDt  was  BmintttMd 
to  the  Last  ?  His  suggestioos  were  adopted,  his 
plans  and  contracts  were  approved ;  an*  tie 
work,  when  fiiush«d.  from  tluie  to  timey  mt 
pronounced  by  the  French  engineers  as  of  the 
finest  possible  execution.  The  expenditures  Ibr 
this  delicate,  yet  substantial  iiluminattng  power, 
amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  paid  only  on  his  certificates  of  the 
exactness  of  the  work,  and  in  precise  accordance 
with  the  wi^es  of  the  governioeBit.  Thea«»  UUs 
being,  in  every  iustai>ce,  Im  thaa  the  orig^nalt; 
approved  estimate. 

The  importance  of  all  this  will  be  best  ahown 
by  the  Board's  own  reports  to  Congress,  January 
I5th,  1853.  The  Senate  session  of  XXXIId  Con- 
gress, Vol.  V.  The  Bo»rd  haviug  oouveued  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  oq  the  9th  of  QctQbec  last, 
were  duly  organized  by  their  Fresitjeot,,  l^i*  Hot. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SlDce  Ilitit  date  tbe  Boan}  has  eiecnted,  ander  tbe  ^KotioB  of 
the  Treasury  D?]inrtiaeut.,  all  the  adminUtratire  dutJAS  rdAling  to 
tlie  manageinont  ol  Uie  light^honse  establishment. 

It  relies  npon  tb«  officen  to  d!i«ob  Uuir  first  atteatiuD'  I*  lb( 
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fblfiUment  of  the  wants  of  the  navij^tor,  for  whose  benefit  the 
taUbliahment  eziata. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  b  of  eqoallj  great  importance. 
This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  those  charged  with  the 
management  of  European  lights  for  many  years.* 


*  Three  years  previous  to  Lieutenant  Bartlett^s  mission  to  Europe, 
a  oonditaonal  or  indirect  order  liad  been  given  to  Mr.  Henry  Lepaute 
of  Paris  to  construct  a  proper  Icus  light  for  Saud  Key,  Florida,  and 
another  for  Garysfort  Reef,  on  that  coast^  by  the  late  J.  W.  P. 
Lewis,  Marine  and  light-house  Engineer,  who  had  obtained  the 
passage  of  a  special  act  of  Congress  for  those  lights.  Tlie  opposi- 
tion of  the  tlien  existing  Light-house  Department  to  this  great 
improvement  was  so  intense,  that  it  succeeded  in  causing  the  Corys- 
fort  Reef  lens  to  be  swld  at  auction,  at  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  for  $600,  although  the  Governmeut  had  indirectly  con- 
tracted to  pay  $9,000  for  it ;  and  as  by  this  act  Mr.  Lepaute  had 
toet  all  hope  of  being  repaid  for  that  beautiful  work  (and  did  finally, 
when  in  1853  the  Government  received  possession  of  it,  actually 
lose  over  $3,000  dollars  in  expenses),  he  of  course  suspended  work 
on  the  onler  of  Sand  Key.  But  Lieut.  Bortlett,  on  reaching  Pons, 
having  tested  the  work  as  it  stood  in  the  aUlUr^  and  pledged  him- 
«elf  personally  to  Mr.  Lepaute  to  procure  \U  sale  to  the  GoveruTnent 
if  he  would  but  finish  it,  Mr.  Lepaute  did  so  on  Lieut  Bartlett^s 
individaal  credit. 

As  the  new  Light-house  Board  had  got  to  work  in  November, 
Mr.  Bartlett^s  report  upon  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
asking  its  purchase,  was  sent  to  them,  and  enabie<l  them  to  put  it 
up  at  onoe  in  Sand  Key,  the  work  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Light-house  Board. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  light 
which  must  be  told,  as  it  shows  that  fW>m  the  very  beginning  Mr. 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  who,  although  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and 
Secretary  of  the  old  and  new  Light-house  Board,  was  not  only 
determined  that  Lieut.  Bartlett  should  not  have  any  public  credit 
for  his  work,  but  was  also  determined  to  cheat  him  by  a  trick  out 
of  his  rights  to  be  paid  his  "  reasonable"  expenses  while  serving  in 
Europe. 

Lieut.  Bartlett  had  filed  a  bond  in  the  Treasury  for  $16,000, 
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Estimates  to  be  of  any  value  shonld  b«  Wed  npon  ■  ftlthfM 
•xamiiiatlon  of  Die  different  works  by  oompetent  and  disntcraMd 
persons. 

The  light*  avthyrixtd  to  h«  htilt  on  tlie  Pacifio  ooast  k 
ferred  to  tlie  inana^tnout  of  the  Board  on  the  £9d  I>eoeaiibct,  18HL 

The  utfioer  chiirged  with  the  purobase  of  the  remainder  uf  A* 
ligbta  contracted  for  oa  tbe  weelera  coast,  ItBTing  reottrad  Ui 
instructions  from  Uie  Si-crelary  of  the  Troasnry  direct,  it  r 
for  the  Board  to  see  thiit  thev  are  faithfailj  carried  ant,  aad  liMt 
the  lights  be  soppUed  with  them  without  Knoecessar;  delay. 

ejgned  by  Wm.  H.  Aspiowall  and  Henry  Orinnell,  and  Drake  1131% 
aa  Bwnrity  fur  hU  futliAil  drsburaometiC  of  llic  pablic  mooey.  Jto- 
kins  has  Barttett'a  approval  of  Hr.  Lepaate's  prices  for  t&a  find  ' 
Key  apparatos,  approved  by  the  Board;  then  obtains  from  Ilia 
Treasury  tlie  eiact  sntii  of  money  reqoisite  to  pay  it,  bsvitif  it 
oliarged  to  Lientenant  Rartlett'H  account,  as  a  disbursing  officer  if 
the  GoverniDeut,  and  remita  it  to  hiin,  in.ide  pnjable  to  Mr. Le- 
paute's  order,  and  wke  Bartlett  to  Bend  back  tlie  voucbers  h 
I>cpartnieiit ;  Bartlett,  never  dreaming,  &om  the  tenor  of  the  letlei, 
that  be  was  charged  with  the  money,  sent  back  tbe  vouchers,  •w- 
ing  the  name  of  the  paying  officer  in  blank ;  this  voncher  in  now  la 
tbe  Treasnry  Department,  with  the  blank  filled  op  in  Jenkins'  bioi- 
writing,  as  if  paid  by  the  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'"  Why,  ifA 
to  prepare  hinuetf  to  contest  Bartlett's  right  to  bave  bis  eipeuMi 
refuuded,  to  an  amount  equal  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  expenditoiH,  | 
provided  bia  eipenses  shonld  anioant  to  that  snm  T 

That  Lientcuant  llartlott  was  the  agent,  responsible  to  the  Tna»- 
«ry  Department  fi>r  tlie  mouey  expeaded  for  rtfiiiiug  [lattcm 
light  with  its  now  illmninalor,  is  incontrovertible,  tide  the  foBow- 
ing  official  lett«r: 

TiuaviT  DRtanian, 

Orrm  or  Oomnasmna  or  Osareia,  Jamitaiy  ttSk,  ML 
Bn: — Tonr  acoonnt  for  fitting  Oape  Hatteraa  light  witb  fint    j 
order  of  illnminating  apparatns,  baa  been  a(1JDBt«d  and  dosed  oa 
the  books  of  the  Treasory. 

Reapeclfnlly  yonrs, 
Sigmed,  H.  J.  AKsnsoa, 
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The  Board,  having  the  benefit  of  Bartlett's 
reports  on  his  investigations  abroad,  showing  the 
hifjtt  pomt  of-- efficiency  and  economy  to  which 
the  system  had  arrived,  stated  to  Congress,  ''  that 
they  would  proceed  with  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  better  description  of  illuminating  apparatus, 
tike  superiority  of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  ques- 
tioned, by  adopting  a  system  of  instruction 
founded  upon  scientific  attainments  and  practical 
knowledge.'^ 

When  Lieut.  Bartlett  left  Paris,  he  had  super- 
btended,  inspected,  approved,  and  shipped  to  the 
tJnited  States,  to  the  order  of  the  Light-house 
3<Mffd,  sixty-three  Fresnel  luminators,  several  of 
vhich,  especially  of  the  great  light  off  San  Fran- 
9000,  exceeded  in  power  any  Ught  ever  previously 
constructed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  having  the 
power  of  six  thousand  six  himdred  Argand 
i>umers  concentrated  in  a  single  beam !  It  now 
Sashes  upon  the  mariner  every  consecutive  mi- 
nute from  sunset  to  sunrise ! 

A  duplicate  of  the  same  power  he  also  con- 
structed for  the  Atlantic  coast.  Hon.  John  Y. 
Mason,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Minister 
to  France,  who,  in  company  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  distinguished 
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eavans  of  Europe,  iacluding  Fresnel,  aurviricg 
brother  of  the  inventor,  Messra.  Reynaud  and.  j 
Degrand,  engineerB  of  the  French  Light-house] 
Department,  often  attended  the  eshibitioua  of  i 
Lieutenant  Bartlctt,  atteating  the  power  of  thcsa 
lights ;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Maaoai  thus  addressed  1 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  :  j 

Caim>  SijiTiB  Ixsn^as,  1 

PuK,  SrfUntA^r  14.  UH.      j 

DgiR  Sib  :— Lientcnant  Bartlett,  of  the  Unilod  States  X»tj,  is  '1 
abnot  leaving  Paria,  on  his  retnrn  Ui  the  United  Si«t«.     It  fiwi    i 
me  great  pleaaure  to  bear  lu;  tentimoBf  to  the  cikre  aud  rijiiiUDM 
witli  wliich  this  geallemaa  has  perfurmeil  his   res[>oiisfbl«  dntk^    , 
Bince  I  have  been  here,  and  to  expreas  m^  adniiraUoa  of  tha  tpkl* 
did  lights  which  have  been  giaaii&ctared  under  hia  luperriiion  to 
the  coasla  of  tlie  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tJiere  a^e^  in  the  world,  Bopsrior  laetimaitd 
atnicturea  for  the  ijafety  of  comTnerce  than  those  which  have  bets 
prepared  here,  under  the  superintendence  nf  Mr.  Bartlett.  71' 
chief  credit  ia,  onqoestioiiahty,  due  U>  the  faithful  and  akJU&l  bu- 
ufaoturerB,  but  no  small  share  is,  in  u\j  juilgrneat,  duo  tu  Ml.  BvT- 
lett,  who  has  diBplayed  leal,  industry,  and  intelHgcDce,  in  the  per- 
fonnancaof  bis  duties.  I  hope  tbat  jua  will  not  oonsid«r  me  obtri' 
aivo  in  thna  eiprtasiug  in,v  admiration  of  the  lens  lights,  prepucd 
here  for  the  eiposcd  and  danpemns  coasts  of  my  eonntrj. 
1  have  the  honur  to  be,  must  ccajwctfall^, 

J.  Y.  lUara. 

Boi.  Jiua  GiTTBiii, 

Steriliiry  of  tht  Trtamry.  WalkhigUn. 

Having  disposed  of  this  assertion,  that  the 
duties  of  Lieut.  Bartlett  were  limited,  we  no* 
advert  to  auother  atatemeiit  of  Misroou,  speaMng 
for  the  Naval  Board,  that  ho  (Bartlett)  claimed 
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expenses  for  confitrueting  sixty-three  light-house 
ilhiminators  ;  but  he  was  ordered  to  attend  to  no 
<lQier  duty  than  to  enter  into  contracts  for  eight 
Sldminflting  apparatus.  This  is  absohitely  and 
most  unqualifiedly  untrue. 

And  this  is  met  by  the  official  letter  of  the  Au^ 
ditor  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

WinnoTov,  AprU  tlH^  1868. 

Am  >*-I  am  in  pcMBessloii  of  ^fotir  letter  of  the  ISth  lost.,  request- 
lag  me  to  famish  yoa  copies  of  «11  the  reports  made  by  me  in  the 
■ettlement  of  your  accounts  as  the  special  agent  of  the  Treasary 
Department,  for  the  purchase  of  light-hoase  apparatus,  etc.,  daring 
the  years  1852,  '58,  54,  and  *55. 

The  reports  made  by  me  in  the  settlement  of  yoar  accounts,  are 
cb  ile  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  the 
Impropriate  office  to  obtain  copies. 

Ton  also  ask,  if  I  will  state  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  ac- 
eonnts  rendered  by  yon,  or  in  the  correspondence  relating  thereto, 
calculated  to  impugn  your  personal  or  official  honor ;  and  whether 
yonr  accounts  were  not  rendered  in  a  full  and  business-like  man- 


In  the  settlement  of  your  accounts,  there  was  not  anything  that, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  tended  to  impugn  your  personal  or  official 
honor. 

Tour  accounts  were  rendered  in  a  full  and  business-like  manner. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.L.  Smith 
WASHiNGTOzr  A.  Babtlbtt,  £sq. 
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And  we  ask  now,  who  are  the  public  bound  to 
truat,  the  sworn  auditor  of  the  government 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  and  pass  upoa 
the  accounts  of  all  its  officers,  and  which  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  were  again  inspected  bj  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  or  that  Jacobin 
slander  of  a  secret  Inquisition,  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  create  a  spot  to  blast  the  victim  they  had 
marked  out  for  their  destruction. 

Remember,  Americana,  that  thia  same  cabal  did 
ten  years  ago  signaSy  fail  in  a  similar  attempt 
to  injure  the  fair  fame  of  the  same  gallant  ofScer. 
Why  was  he  the  subject  then,  of  their  low,  pet^, 
ill-natured,  unmerited  slander,  but  because  of  the 
rising  character  of  the  man,  his  genius,  his  enter- 
prise and  promise,  which  at  that  day  on  the 
"  Portsmouth,"  excited  the  envy  common  to  vul- 
gar minds. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  after  the  indis- 
putable testimony  of  the  sworn  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  whose  language  we  repeat,  "  that  in  the 
setilemeni  of  your  {Bartktt's)  accourUs,  there  was 
not  anything  that,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tended  to 
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mpugn  your  {his)  personal  or  official  honoTy^  that 
shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  subJQpt,  except  to 

7,  that  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  sent  abroad  by 
luB  government,  with  powers  and  duties  for  his 
employment,  and  a  discretion  in  their  exercise, 
^th  which  it  would  have  honored  the  oldest  in 
the  public  service  of  the  country  to  have  been 
charged.  That  he  performed  them  with  signal 
ability,  to  the  entiie  satisfaction  of  two  adminis- 
taxations  of  different  political  sentiments,  we  know. 
That  he  was  sent  upon  a  mission  which  was  to 
enlarge  by  his  capacity  and  industry ;  that  he 
was  found  equal  to  the  task.  Upon  his  labor 
and  researches  great  public  improvement,  which 
gives  protection  to  the  navy  and  to  commerce 
along  the  vast  coast  of  the  United  States,  has 
resulted.  Two  little  lights  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  had  not  long  shown  this  improved 
illuminating  power,  before  Lieutenant  Bartlett 
had  caused  sixty-three  to  be  constructed,  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  These  have  now 
expanded  until  upwards  of  three  hundred  illu- 
mine and  bless  the  pathway  of  the  mariner ! 

It  was  not  supposed  that  the  original  orders 
would  have  i^xtended  to  such  a  vast  work,  and 
Qfver  m  long  a  period  of  time.    Nor  could  it  have 
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been  supposed  then,  how  much  expendHurc  H 
would  involve.  He  was  to  be  paid  his  "  reason- 
kble  personal  expenses,"  provided  those  expenses 
ihould  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
imounts  expended  on  that  business.  This  would 
liave  admitted  for  personal  expenses,  a  sum  of 
nearly  four  thousand  dollarB.  He  faithfully  exe- 
cuted his  work,  and  is  commended  throughout  fi»  I 
Ul  his  proceedings.  And  presents  an  account  fof 
bin  expenses,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
These  expenses  covering  nearly  twenty-seven 
months.  The  travel  from  Washington  to  Paris, 
vid  England,  and  general  expenses  abrosd, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  sum  of  f©ur 
thousand  and  eleven  doUars.  Of  this  amount, 
the  auditor  passed  to  hia  credit,  the  sUra  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  two  dollars,  and  < 
eighteen  cents.  And  here  we  remark,  that  every 
public  minister,  indeed,  almost  every  agent  of  &e 
government,  who  ever  presented  an  aeccmnt,  Itts 
had  some  items  suspended  or  rejected.  Bat,  who 
but  a  "Council  of  Ten,"  or  an  "SMjuisition  of 
Fifteen,"  would  dare,  for  this  reason,  to  call  their 
high  integrity  in  question  ? 

Lieutenant  Bartlett's  account  ws8  Bcrttibd  Atfte 
ihuniry,  with  a  balance  in  his  favor ;  i^lioiigli 
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.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exercified  the 
f  construing  his  predecessors'  instructions, 
oarrowness  of  view  illy  according  with 
nitude  of  the  powers  conferred  by  them. 
Qe  he  limited  Lieutenant  Bartlett's  ex- 
:o  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  per 
the  amount  which  iftiat  officer  had  him- 
cursed  abroad,  instead  of  allowing  his 
)le  personal  expenses  not  to  exceed  three 
.  on  the  amount  es^nded  in  the  busi- 
.nd  which  the  department  knew,  by  its 
ords,  to  be  near  three  hundred  thousand 

tt  made  no  claim  as  of  right ;  he  rested 
liberal  interpretation  of  his  instructions. 
^  that  he  had  faithfully  performed  his 
e  knew  that  a  sum  larger  than  three  per 
\  been  saved  the  government  on  every  can- 
e  knew  that  a  less  sum  of  money  than 
iract  called  for  had  paid  it ;  for,  with 
fmgs,  he  had  defrayed  these  very  per- 
:penaes,  without  calling  on  the  Depart- 
do  so. 

luadred  «nd  ten  dollars  and  sixty-two 
a  the  fiili  amotmt  of  money  required  to 
1  from  the  treasury,  to  pay  Lieuteoaiit 

14* 


'iL-iM  ny  uie  i^ccretary  o; 
"OiiM  still  havo  been  but  , 
tjf-iiine  dollars  drawn  fron 
oouDt  of  his  expeDiea  I 

The  Secretary  alloirad  I 

ninety  thousand  four  handn 

md  ninety  cents,  wbUe  the 

of  the  Treasury  show  thai 

actually  disbursed  and  acooi 

and  two  thousand  three  hui 

dollars,  and  eight  cents ;  a 

no  commissions,  he  had  a  i 

sense  view  of  the  matter,  as  ■ 

of  eminent  jurists,  to  claim 

penees."    He  did  this  and  n< 

the  Board,  and  no<  Bartletl 

their  report  to  the  Secretai 
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fint: — I  bave  read  the  indoeed  oommnnioation  from  Mr.  Bartlett, 
iqx>a  the  sabject  of  his  daim  for  expeuMS,  to  and  from  PariS|  and 
whilst  there. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  being  an  ofEkwr  of  the  goyemment,  and  appointed 
U>  go  to  Paris,  was  promised,  as  his  letter  of  appointment  shows,  his 
expenses  in  going  and  retnming,  and  whilst  there,  not  to  exceed  the 
man  of  three  per  oent.  on  the  amount  disbursed,  as  expressed  in  the 
letter  of  appointment.  The  aooount,  being  stated  on  the  prindpie 
of  allowing  three  per  cent,  on  the  amonnt  disbursed,  is  not  properly 
stated.  It  should  be  stated  by  allowing  the  expense,  in  strict  com- 
]diance  with  the  letter  of  appointment,  not  to  exceed  three  percent. 
This  will  require  a  re-statement  of  the  account,  and,  when  his 
▼ooohers  are  not  suffident,  you  will  apprise  him,  and  allow  him 
time  to  make  them  right. 

I  am,  very  respectMly, 

Jamib  GxrrHEQB, 

Secretary  qf  the  Tr^oiw^ 

H.  J,  Atobmimi,  Esq.,  Oommlaafoner  of  Ooftoms. 

Here,  we  find  that  astute  and  mighty  official 
expresses  his  opinion  that  Bartlett  really  did 
have  a  letter  of  appointment  I 


SECTION  in. 

But  the  Secretary  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
duties  Bartlett  had  performed,  as  we  find  this 
letter  had  previously  enlightened  him. 

I  (]£r.  Bartlett)  requested  the  Secretary  '^to  have  in  view  the 
taict  that  I  superintended,  inspected,  and  shipped,  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  Light-house  Board  (which  is  not  less  a  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department),  fifty-fioe  illuminators  for  the  AtUntio  coast 
Onduding  Hatteras,  etc.),  and  costing  over  eight  hundred  thoosand 


•  -.  to  1st  .September,    J 
■Z  "'""  '"'y  otter  countri 


I  Oongr™  w„     ,    »"»l"»,  of  Ifo, 

•""•'-'-^■^M-i.i  ; 

Tow 

out:  "'"'-»- ^m  to,  mi 

'"' ".  TO,^"  ,zr^  ^'* '°  *«« 
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aying  shown  something  of  the  military  and 

character  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett  in  the  ser- 

of  the  conntry,  we  find  peculiar  pleasure  in 

!tmg  Americans  to  his  claims  as  a  philanthro- 

Here,  as  in  other  relations,  he  furnishes  the 

undissembled  evidences  of  a  genuine  feeling 
is  fellow  man. 

the  Winter  of  1846  and  '47,  it  is  known 
tenant  B.  was  chief  magistrate  of  San  Fran- 
,  where,  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  settler, 
firequently  in  protecting  the  houseless,  he  was 
[ess  eminently  useful  to  that  young  commu- 

than  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order. 

Qg  his  magistracy,  breadstuffs  became  so  en- 

ed  in  price,  by  the  action  of  speculators,  as  to 

kten  immediate  famine  among  the  suffering 

Bartlett,  foreseeing  the  result  upon  that 

became  himself  immediately  responsible  to  a 
!  amount  for  flour,  binding  the  importer  to 


his  very  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  allowing  to 
I  of  the  army^  who  were  superiDtendiug  puhlio  worka,  suoh 
axtension  of  the  Treasury  Building,  and  the  Custom  House, 
^t-honse  Inspector,  at  Portland,  or  any  other  superinten- 
in  the  civil  servioe  of  the  Treasury,  a  sum  equal  (including 
ny  pay),  to  eight  dollars  per  day.  Would  an  addition  of  one 
iiid  ten  cents  per  day,  for  such  fonipk  seryioe  as  Lieotooant 
tt  rendered,  with  the  remarkable  economy  and  saving  he  pro- 
baye  been  an  extravagant  sum  f 
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deliver  it  in  single  barrels  only,  to  all  comers  it  ^ 
fixed  low  price,  until  all  families  should  be  $a^ 
plied.  And  thus  brought  upon  him  the  grat«ftdc 
appreciation  of  that  large  and  helpless  class  of' 
emigrants. 

On  another  occasion,  Bartlett,  while  chief  m»f- 
istr.ite,  received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Judge- 
of  Sacramento,  giving  intelligence  that  some 
eighty-five  men  and  women  were  then  periahiny 
in  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  sixteen  having 
escaped  after  many  weeks'  detention,  Bartlett 
called  the  people  together,  and  in  the  most  affect- 
ing address  to  their  humanity,  besought  their  aid 
for  these  sufferers,  largely  leading  the  8ubscrip- 
tion.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  with  pro- 
visiona,  blankets,  and  clothing,  chief  magistrate 
Bartlett  selected  and  dispatched  this  rehef  throu^ 
Midshipman  Woodworth,  son  of  the  poet,  late  l 
Senator  of  California  ;  and  by  this  timely  inter-- 
position  of  Bartlett,  these  people  were  saved. 

When  commander  of  the  "Ewing,"  in  the  Pa<afic, 
Bartlett  encountered  a  British  ship  from  Panama, 
bound  to  Califurnia.  As  its  commander  responded 
"all  well,"  Bartlett  ordered  his  vessel  "filled 
away,"  when  a  shout  went  up  fi-om  two  hundred 
suffering  souls  on  board,  "  water,  water,  water!" 
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people  were  on  short  allowances  of  half 
\r  man,  and  the  barbarous  commander  did 
ah  it  known  to  a  United  States  vessel  which 
tsailed  and  passed  him  at  sea. 
lett  instantly  ordered  the  unfeeling  com- 
r  to  **  back  his  top-sails,"  and  wait  until  he 
provisions  and  water  on  board,  sufQcient 
ply  the   pressing  wants  of  these  people, 
was  speedily  done.     The  whole  country 
member  the  appeals  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett 
h  the  Washington  and  New  York  papers, 
lalf  of  the  suflferers  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
i ;  as  well  as  his  address  before  the  Com 
nge  in  that  city,  in  which,  in  addition  to  his 
urge  contribution  to  this  charity,  Bartlett 
ed  his  own  personal  services  to  take  the  pro- 
\  himself  to  that  unfortunate  people  free  of 
urge.     And  he  did  not  go  simply  because 
g  vessels  were  found  through  which  this  as- 
le  was  forwarded,  thus  saving  the  necessity 
ing  out  a  ship  for  the   especial  purpose, 
did  Bartlett  perform  his  promise  to  the 
\  when  he  left  the  **  Jamestown !"    And 
gh  called  suddenly  home,  broken  in  the 
3  by  conspirators  against  his  fame,  and  de- 
.  of  his  pay,  he  stopped  at  the  Cajiaries^  sent 


and  such  was  tlie  estims 
as  a  distinguished  nava 
States,  that  food  in  imm 
Went  to  that  land  of  sb 
American  Oonaulate  at  i 
the  American  Hmistcfi^  at 
lett's  return  to  the  JJttH 
the  thtmfca  of  the  peoiAe 
the  ftuccesBful  efforts  of 
saTing  from  death  so  mai 

The  archivea  of  the  Por 
York  city  furnish  these 
teoaot  Bartlett'a  Interpol 
mer,  fleet-Burgeon  of  th€ 
&mine  waa  stayed,  and 
from  them. 

Americans,  if  Rome  d' 
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And  yet,  while  in  the  performance  of  ttcts  like 
Hiese,  which  elevated  his  national,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal character,  we  find  a  small  lieutenant,  devoid 
c^  any  consequence  through  his  services,  and 
without  a  solitfi^ry  claim  upon  the  respect  or  gra- 
titude of  a  single  junior,  exercising  his  unmiti- 
gated selfishness  and  envy,  by  daring  to  assail,  in 
the  secret  councils  of  an  inquisition,  a  man  lik^ 
Bartlett,  whom  the  God  of  nature  has  made  his 
mperior. 

And  this  same  Misroon,  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  has  maligned  the  char- 

m 

acter  of  that  officer,  by  assailing  his  personal  and 
official  reputation,  and  in  the  fsLice  of  the  most 
irrefragable  proof,  asserted  that  Bartlett  was  with- 
out  friends  in  the  Pacific  Squadron,  or  the  asso' 
ciation  which  belonged  to  officers  of  his  rank. 

No  friends !  No  social  intercourse !  Let  Us 
lee  !  Bartlett  commanded  the  ''  Argo,"  an  armed 
prize  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  subsequently, 
another  brig,  also  a  prize  to  the  **  Portsmouth,'^ 
and  as  such,  was  continually  consulted  by  Shu- 
brick,  for  the  local  information  of  the  coast  which 
lie  possessed,  and  was  a  constant  guest  at  his 
table,  as  he  was  at  every  table  in  the  squadron. 

Lieutenants  Chatard,  Heywood,  Selden,  Wise, 
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Montgomery  aud  Henry  Lewis,  M'Cree,  Stanky, 
Maddox,  Tansil,  M'Lanahan  (killed  at  San  Josi), 
Duncan,  Carter,  Stephen  H.  Rowan,  Bullock,  tbe 
B;allant  and  deservedly  popular  commander  of  \ht 
"Cahawba"  steam  packet-ship;  Fleet-Surgeoa 
Dr.  Charles  Chase.  Captain  Watson.  M.  C.  Lieu- 
tenant Revere,  Pursers  Rodman  M.  Price  (tlie 
present  Governor  of  New  Jersey),  Spieden,  tfce 
late  Dr.  Powell,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  Mr.  John  Ytr^ 
rott,  aud  Mr.  Bolton  at  Mazatlan  ;  Mr.  Larkin  sk 
Monterey,  and  Lienenduff,  Howard,  Melius,  etc., 
etc.,  at  San  Francisco,  American  consuls  and 
merchants,  at  whose  houses  and  tables  Lieutenant 
Bartlett  was  ever  a  welcome  guest.  These,  witi 
scores  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  were  thea 
hia  friends,  and  remain  so  to  this  day.* 


*  ToDDg  Uldshipman  Downs,  the  brother-in-law  of  Misroon,  wbo 
joined  the  PortsinaQth  at  ICaroon's  solitutatioii,  ba»  beooma  ei« 
■liic«  the  wariD  and  intimate  friend  of  Bartlett,  and  mbaeqoaiflf 
Tinted  him  at  Key  West,  to  renew  the  assooiation,  and  teenr  to 
their  travels  in  the  Pacitic  and  Mexican  serrioee. 

There  are  other  ways  besides,  which  socie^  reoo^^mxes  m  tha 
trae  test  of  fiieadly  coiuideration  I  We  Itare  mm  tbe  notes  nl 
obligations  for  money,  which  Bartiett  holds  over  the  aign  manvd 
of  his  brother  officers.  And  Lieatenaat  William  Gibson,  OaptaJa 
J.  0.  Rich,  marine  oorps,  Lientenant  Hart,  Dr.  EDI,  liMttanaata 
Hanell,  Harrison,  Perry,  and  otLera,  will  attest  that  no  t^oer  enr 
called  on  Lientenant  Bartlett  for  pecuniary  aid,  wbo  did  ml 
reoeiTeiL 
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SECTION  IV. 

In  this  connection  we  will  for  a  moment  ask 
)  reader's  attention  to  the  proof. 
An  American  consul  died  suddenly  at  his  post. 
8  nephew  was  the  companion  of  Bartlett  on 
3  ship.  No  money  could  be  found  belonging  to 
3  deceased  to  reimbiirse  the  fhneral  expenses, 
a  foreign  land,  where  all  parties  are  strangers, 
Me  expenses  have  to  be  provided,  even  before 
3  interment  of  the  body. 
With  no  visible  means,  the  small  pay  of  the 
phew  did*  not  justify  his  assumption  of  the  debt, 
d  no  one  appeared  who  was  willing  to  take  the 
}ponsibility. 

Bartlett  alone  stood  forth,  the  firm  friend  of  the 
Gferer.  "Draw  your  bill,"  said  he,  **  on  any 
rty  whom  you  regard  as  your  uncle's  friend  in 
e  United  States.  I  will  endorse  it.  Baring's 
;ent  in  this  Island  will  so  negotiate  it,  and  you 
a  have  all  the  money  you  require  for  this  pur- 
«e.  Should  your  friend  be  unable  to  meet  tbe 
Q  in  New  York,  I  will  instruct  my  agent  to  do 
,  the  moment  it  arrives !" 
By  this  disinterested  act  of  Bartlett's,  the  name 
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of  ft  man  honored  by  his  country  with  a  commia- 
sion  in  a  foreign  land  ;  a  name  appreciated  in  tfie 
literature  of  his  own  country  ;  a  name  dear  to 
American  citizens,  and  hosts  of  friends,  was  pw- 
served  from  desecration  and  slander,  and  the 
honor  of  onr  flag  was  preserved,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  have  an  American  "  heart !" 

And  the  strongest  evidences  of  this  regard,  has  I 
since  been  manifested  to  Bartlett,  br  the  friend  1 
of  the  distinguished  dead.  At  another  period  of 
this  Bame  cruise,  the  one  in  which  he  served 
abroad,  when  broken  at  home,  an  officer  lay  ill, 
and  the  surgeon  declared  the  necessity  of  his  im- 
mediate return  home.  Hi?  was  wlihout  money, 
and  imdcr  the  circumstances,  a  doubt  arose,  aa  to 
drawing  it  from  the  public  chest.  To  relieve  tire 
depressing  influence  this  was  making  on  the 
invaUd,  Bartlett  came  to  bis  side,  and  begged  htm 
to  banish  all  anxiety  on  that  account,  proBninng  til 
the  money  needed  to  reertore  him  to  hia  Mend«.  It 
was,  however,  decided  Ihat  the  sutn  waa  due  froa 
the  goTernment.  But,  the  ge&erous  tender,  and 
its  eGfect  upon  the  officer,  ia,  to  this  hour,  a 
subject  of  his  gratefiil  eulogy  upon  Bartlett.* 

*  In  tba  winter  at  1B51  and  'a,  Bartlett  wu  om  day  U  the  narr 
■genfi,  in  N«w  Toric,  when  two  interaaUiig  yotHlkB  aKtA,  ud 
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Lieut.  Waahmgton  A.  BaxUett  belongs  to  the 
[lilj  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  who  j^rst  appended  his 
tne  to  the  Charter  of  our  Independence.  He 
s  appointed  Midahipuian  in  the  Navy  by 
sneral  Jackson,  January  1833,  while  the  De- 
rtment  was  under  the  administration  of  Hon. 
vi  Woodbury.  Well  instructed  in  mathe- 
Ltics,  nautical  astronomy,  and  navigation,  he 
A  immediately  selected  by  Commodore  Wads*' 
»rth  as  his  ^'  aid,"  and  sailed  in  the  Yincennes 
the  Pacific.  There  he  joined  Capt.  Lavallette, 
i  after  active  service  for  two  years,  rejoined 
mmodore  Wadsworth,  who  had  shifted  his  flag 
the  Brandy  wine. 

Kbited  orders  to  proceed  ^^  without  delay  ^'  to  Norfolk,  to  rejoin  the 
ID  Jacinto,**  being  midshipmen.  They  stated  they  were  snd- 
ij  detached  (from  caose  unknown  to  them),  at  New  York,  and 
ing  exhausted  their  pay  in  fitting  out  a  new  mess,  were  in  arrears 
board,  and  without  means  to  reach  Norfolk.  The  case  was 
levdy  and  feelingly  presented,  but  without  eliciting  aid  from  the 
it  of  the  government,  who  informed  them  that  ho  had  no 
mritj  to  adTanoe  lor  anoh  expenaes,  and  they  mnst  telegraph  to 
department.  But  how  could  th^,  without  a  dollar  I  Bartlett 
ywed  them  out,  having  heard  with  emotion  their  pathetic,  but 
pla  story.  He  knew  the  neoestity  of  prompt  obedience  to 
KB,  and  sympathizing  witli  their  condition,  he  at  once  tendered 
money,  and  urged  their  quick  departure.  These  young  officers 
a  tlieir  note  for  immediate  payment  from  Norfolk,  which  waa 
e,  and  it  was  not  until  the  business  transaction  was  being  con- 
loisted,  that  they  knew  their  benefactor  as  Washington  A.  Bart- 
^Ikbfoiheroffioerl 
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During  this  period,  Midshipman  Bartlett  | 
tftined  proficiency  in  the  Spanish  language,  i 
uously  devoting  those  hours  to  study  whid 
comrades  were  wont  to  give  to  recreation, 
ineident  occurred  shortly  after  Bartlett  enli 
the  Fairfield,  under  Captain,  now  Comm« 
liavallette,  which  furnishes  the  strongest  evidei 
of  confidence  reposed  in  that  young  officer  by 
his  superiors,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  under- 
■tanding  the  native  tongue  of  a  people  with  whom 
■ffc  are  daily  associated. 

-  Commodore  Wadsworth,  of  the  Vincennes, 
and  Captain  Lavallette,  of  the  Fairfield,  each 
twenty-four  guns,  had  forced  General  Mina,  who 
carried  an  admiral's  flag  on  hoard  the  Columhiaa 
frigate  Columbia,  of  sixty-four  42-pounder8,  and 
600  men,  into  a  treaty,  which  guaranteed  to  oar 
flag  the  possession  of  the  ship  until  the  meetiiig 
of  the  Columbian  Congress  in  1834.  General  MinE, 
with  his  staff,  and  500  artillerists,  was  also  to  leave 
the  ship,  which  had  long  closed  the  Guayaquil 
river  against  American  commerce,  and  made 
almost  piratical  exactions  upon  our  citiaens.  The 
American  ships,  fearing  treachery,  or  an  attempt 
to  escape,  had  been  prepared  for  action  since 
entering   the    river ;    but   after    the    treaty  was 
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^ed,  the  Yincennes  proceeded  to  vifiit  the  city 
r  Guayaquil,  and  announce  the  favorable  result 
t  American  commerce.  No  sooner  had  she  got 
at  of  sight  (being  night)  than  a  revolt  took  place 
&  the  Columbia,  and  the  time  was  occupied  in 
Qently  placing  her  in  a  perfect  state  of  defense. 
niese  proceedings  were  watched  by  the  Ameri- 
ans  on  board  the  Fairfield,  but  the  hour  of  sur- 
"ender  by  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  until  nine 
>'clock  next  morning. 

At  8*40  a  boat  was  sent  by  Captain  Lavallette 
to  the  frigate,  to  inform  her  that  at  nine  o'clock  ^ 
I  prize  officer  would  be  sent  to  receive  her,  and 
iratch  the  landing  of  the  crew.  The  answer 
^turned  was,  that  Mina  no  longer  commanded, 
bat  a  colonel  and  naval  commodore  now  held 
ontrol,  that  no  treaty  would  be  recognized,  and 
bat  they  were  prepared  to  stand  to  their  guns. 

Captain  Lavallette  now  called  to  Midshipman 
(artlett,  and  in  the  firmest,  clearest  tone  of  voice, 
Bud  to  Afin,  in  presence  of  all  on  board,  ''  Proceed 
0  the  Colmnbia,  and  say  to  whoever  may  be  in 
ommand,  that  unless  when  the  bell  strikes  two 
or  nine  o'clock)  I  see  her  boats  manned,  and  her 
arew  leaving  the  ship,  and  you  inform  me  that 
rou  are  in  command,  as  her  prize  officer  by  five 
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DUAUtea  past  mne,  I  will  opea  my  fire  oa  tifii, 
'  and  sink  her,  boys,  we  miuit ;  or  she  will  aik 
•03.'     Stay  on  board,  whea  you  get  there,"  ec 
tiiuied  he,  "and  let  me  see  you  on  her  nil 
quickly  as  possible,  saying  yes  or  no." 

Bartlett  landed  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  witih 
out  resistauce,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  vetewa 
follower  of  Bolivar,  and  his  scores  of  officers,  ani 
immediately,  like  a  high  spirited  American  joulh, 
delivered  his  message  and  defiance.  Its  boldnea 
astonished  commander  and  officers,  and  after  a 
short  consultation,  before  the  "bell  struck  two, 
or  nine  o'clock,"  the  commander  said  to  Bartlelli 
"  The  artUkry  will  land  as  you  direct,  and  iit 
sea  officers  and  men,  with  the  ship,  are  youfa,  tfi 
save  the  effusion  of  blood." 

After  a  prompt  execution  of  this  order,  Bart- 
lett inspected  the  ship,  and  found  the  most  ample 
resources,  and  preparation  for  battle  had  been 
made.  The  maguziue  passage  was  strewed  wilii 
loose  powder,  which  was  inmiediate^  flqodeil, 
and  all  fires  forbidden. 

The  wonder  was,  that  they  had  not  instantly 
Liluwti  up  the  ship,  with  Bartlett  on  board.  It  ia 
very  rare  that  a  young  midshipman  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  such  a  messag*  fi*c«n  ^  iinvml^-is^ 
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gon  ship,  of  200  men,  to  a  frigate  of  sixty-four 
guns  and  600  men!  Its  success,  too,  was  still 
more  remarkable,  which  nothing  but  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  American  heroism  of  Captain 
Lavallette  and  his  officers  could  have  accom- 
plished. 

SECTION  V, 

The  late  Lieutenant,  Commanding,  Wl  P. 
McArthur  (who  distinguished  himself,  and  re- 
ceived three  wounds  in  Florida),  and  Colonel 
Morrison,  who  so  gallantly  led  the  Illinois  regi- 
ment in  their  desperate  fighting  at  Buena  Yista, 
mider  General  Taylor,  were  Bartlett's  messmates 
at  that  time,  in  the  Fairfield.  The  gallant  com- 
mander, H.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York,  then  a 
lieutenant,  commanded  the  second  division  of  the 
Fairfield's  guns,  and  this  surprising  victory  over  a 
isuperior  force  was  obtained  by  the  surpassing 
firmness  and  efficiency  of  American  men. 

Suppose,  now,  Bartlett  had  not  spoken  the 
^guage  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  great  his 
other  qualities,  he  could  not  have  been  sent  on 
this  fearful  mission.  Instead  of  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  the  ''Fairfield,''  Midshipman 
Bartlett  lengthened  his  cruise  to  four  years  and 


.t 
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over,  and  on  rejoioiiig  the  "  Brandywine"  agfVB, 
became  aid  to  the  commodore,  with  whcnn  ke 
deternuQed  to  continue,  until  he  should  haul  dMpt 
hie  Qag. 

In  that  period  of  revolution  and  oouuter-nvo- 
lution  ill  Luna  and  Peru,  generally,  the  oob- 
_  rnodore  was  detained  there.  And  while  his  sliip 
hiy  at  Callao.  his  "  aid"  was  constantly  exposed 
on  that  celebrated  robber  aud  aaeaaBin's  course, 
the  "road  to  Lima,"  while  bearing  the  cotntoo- 
dore's  dispatches  to  and  from  the  ship  ;  which 
duty,  like  all  others,  he  fuUiUed  to  the  letter  aad 
spirit. 

There  are  eminent  merchants  now  in  Hew 
York,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable 
Beri'ices  of  Commodore  Wadsworth  and  hia  offi- 
cers, duriug  the  Qamorra,  Santa  Cruz,  Salaveiy, 
and  Arbegosa  wars  in  Peru.  At  one  period  for 
weeks,  the  ''Braiidywine"  had  about  two  hundred 
ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children  gueata  of  her  offi- 
cers. 

In  August,  1837,  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  or- 
dered to  the  receiving  ship  of  Capt.  Montgomerv. 
when  an  intimacy  and  friendship  between  Ihig 
admirable  Commander  and  the  youthful  subalterQ 
wtu  formedi  which  hm  ney«r  &UeMd,  ift  tii^  MHf 
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ending  stries  of  jetdr&.  We  remember  the  name 
of  Montgomery  embeUiahing.  the  naval  history  of 
tbft  country  in  l&a  auccessfiali  part  he  bore  in 
PeBTzy'ft  victory  on:  Lake  Erie."^  The  service  of  a 
leeeiving  sinp  wasv  not»  however,  iuited  to  one  of 
tiie  prafessional  ambitkmof  Bertlett^ and  we  soon 
find  him  transferred  to  the  frigate  ''  Fulton/'  the 
•eoond,  under  Captain,  now  Commodore  Perry, 
snd  the  letter  given  by  this  distinguished  officer 
to  Midshipman  Bartlett,  to  present  to  the  Board 
«f  Examiners,  indicated  the  warm  personal  regard 
which  it  is  well  known  that  gentleman  now  bears 
towards  Lieutenant  Bartlett.  Having  been  de- 
tained by  illness  in  New  York,  when  the  Pulton 
sailed  to  Washington,  he  next  reported  himself, 
as  ordered,  to  Commodore  Ridgely,  for  duty  at 
the  navy  yard,  and  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Word,  preparatory  to  examination.     This 

■»»^— ■■■       ■ ■  I  III  HI ■■     ■  I  ■ 

*  Sach  was  Captaia  Montgomery's  confideaoe  in  the  jndgment 
And  skill  of  Bartlett,  that  when  one  night  in  the  Pacific,  into  which 
he  had  not  been  himself  a  night  of  the  deepest  darkness,  with  baf- 
fling winds  and  hidden  dangers  on  all  sides,  he  oommonicated  his 
anxiety  to  lieatenant  Bartlett  to  be  in  port  before  morning.  "  If  I 
command  the  ship,''  said  Bartlett,  ^  I  will  certainly  go  in ;  though 
I  haye  not  seen  it  for  ten  years."  **That  is  snfiSoient,"  said  Oapt. 
JL,  *^  take  the  shipi,  sir.**  And  at  daylight,  next  morning;  great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  people  to  find  a  largo  American  ship  in 
port;  and  being  Jast  before  the  Mexican  war,  caused  much  surprise 
rte  Mntao  «aav8  dtheKplMB. 
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ordeal  he  passed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1839;  and  I 
without  the  aid  of  any  connection  with  Commo- 
dores or  Washington  oflBcials,  Bartlelt  took  Xo.  7 
in  a  class  of  32 !  He  was  immediately  selected 
by  Lieutenant  Commanding  Glenn  with  a  party 
of  young  officers,  to  survey  "  southern  harborg," 
and  when  finished,  we  find  him  the  succeeding 
year  prosecuting  that  service  under  Commander 
Powell.  While  on  this  expedition.  Bartlett  was 
promoted  to  an  acting  lieutenancy,  and  made  the 
executive  officer  of  the  steamer  "Poinsett,"  while 
under  Powell's  command.  It  was  then  that  the  su- 
perb survey  of  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  was  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  "Poinsett;  the  most  magnificent 
sheet  of  water  which  had  then  been  surveyed  bf 
American  officers  south  of  the  Chesapeake.  C^ 
tains  Glenn  and  Powell  have  ever  borne  testimo- 
ny to  the  skill,  ability,  and  zeal  which  Bartlett 
rendered  to  the  service  in  these  surveys  of  tlie 
southern  waters  of  the  United  States. 


SECTION  TI. 

In  1842,  Bartlett  was  ordered  to  the  coast 
survey,  under  that  most  distinguished  hydrogra- 
pher.    Commander   Gedney,   and  was,    for  two 
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years,  actively  engaged  with  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  great  work,  between  New  York  and 
Delaware  Bay.  The  exposure  of  life  to  imminent 
peril,  in  these  coast  works,  is  best  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  And  any 
well-informed  naval  ojQicer  knows  that  it  requires 
more  than  the  usual  science  of  seamanship  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  surveyor,  or  hydrographer. 
There  is  a  quick  perception  and  ready  judgment 
called  constantly  into  exercise,  in  the  physical 
difficulties  which  occur  at  every  step,  and  which 
must  be  overcome  by  the  strongest  resolution  to 
submit  to  whatever  risk  the  occasion  might  pre- 
sent. For  such  duty,  Bartlett  has  ever  been  seen 
to  be  highly  efficient,  and  when  he  left  that  service, 
in  1844,  he  bore  the  highest  evidences  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
next  attached  to  the  naval  rendezvous,  at  New 
York,  for  some  months,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
the  "  Portsmouth,"  as  sailing-master,  but  he  soon 
became  the  junior  lieutenant,  and  made  the 
cruise  of  three  years  and  ten  months  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and,  during  the  entire  Mexican 
war,  was  on  the  West  coast  of  Mexico,  or  some 
part  of  California. 

It  was  on  this  cruise  of  the  ''Portsmouth," 
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thai  HiarooD,  one  of  the  Inqtiisitton.  acted  aa  iht 
executive  officer  of  "the  ship.  Lieotenant  MJ9- 
roon  there  sliowod  so  total  and  selfish  a  disregtni 
for  the  comfort  of  othera,  that  every  watch  officer 
sought  the  earliest  opportunity  to  escape  hia  con- 
tact. Lieutenaots  Sheuck,  Forrest,  and  Carter, 
left  the  ship  the  very  first  opportunity.  And  it 
is  a  siugular  fact  that,  among  all  the  active  offi- 
cers of  the  ship,  that  joined  her  at  PortsmouUi. 
Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  the  only  one  who  ad- 
hered to  hia  post,  and,  although  he  did  not  like 
the  peraonai  bearing  of  Misroon,  his  habits  of 
subordination  (the  surest  test  of  the  future  influ- 
ence of  an  officer)  were  such,  that  he  never,  for  s 
niomeQt,  forgot  his  own  dignity,  or  tiie  naptiH 
duty  required  him  to  render  to  the  executive  of 
the  ship,  without  regard  to  the  penonnd  ^  (h 
man  who  filled  that  position. 

In  making  this  exposition  of  tiie  character  tuA 
eervices  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  ^e  author  bai 
had  not  only  the  data,  but  the  ooucMers  befon 
her  for  every  item  that  has  been  stated.  And 
she  asserts,  without  the  fear  of  refutation,  that  so 
overwhelming  ia  the  proof  of  the  scrupolooi 
integrity  and  houor  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  that 
no  unprejudiced  mind  can  resist  the  ooDclusioo, 
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after  investigating  this  evidence,  that  he  has  beeb 
basely  wronged  by  the  unscrupulous  action  of  a 
cabaly  instigated  by  unprincipled  and  enviouiii 
revilersi 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  higher  integrity 
ever  characterized  the  settlement  of  any  official 
aecounts  under  this  government  than  has  been 
displayed  by  Lieutenant  Bartlett.  And  if, 
after  an  entire  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  in 
this  •connection,  it  could  have  been  pronounced 
otherwise,  then  those  of  General  Washington, 
duHng  the  American  Revolution,  would  not 
have  passed  unscathed ! 

It  is  a  crying  shame,  a  burning  shame,  that 
this  American  citizen  has  been  so  outrageously 
maligned  and  persecuted  in  the  service  of  his 
country!  And  as  the  honor  of  that  country  is 
identified  with  the  character  of  its  true  men,  so 
has  the  nation  been  dishonored  by  those  who 
have  trampled  down  its  naval  heroes,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  merciless  recklessness,  without  contri- 
tion or  remorse,  consummated  an  act  which 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  under  any  despot- 
ism of  Europe ! 

Our  fathers  saw  the  triiunph  of  right,  and  left 
to  their  sons  their  speaking  actions.     Shall  that 
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horoic  generation  be  slighted  now  ?  To  gire 
peace  and  liberty,  American  men  struck  tyrsntg 
and  hurled  back  their  thrones!  They  founded 
liberty  on  the  enfranchisement  of  the  mini 
They  counted  not  parties,  but  principles,  and 
rejected  restrictions,  distinctions,  and  exclusions ! 
We  have  the  ■witnesses  of  that  great  age  wheb 
we  started  as  a  nation  into  life,  and  he  that  halts 
now  in  condemning  that  action  which  has  wan- 
tonly outraged  the  personal  and  political  rights  (tf 
Lieutenant  Bartlett  and  his  assodates  in  the  usthI 
service,  condemns  and  rejects  the  very  men  who 
gave  to  the  whole  world  America  I 
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CHAPTER   I. 

It  was  our  fathers'  wish  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion  of  this  govemment  in  an  American  sphere. 
They  wanted  no  colonial  or  territorial  dependence. 
Ihey  wanted  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  therefore 
Eusserted  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  the 
Bxclusive  control  of  their  own  matters.  They  said, 
in  the  constitution  they  left  us,  that  Congress  could 
Bell  the  public  lands,  that  it  could  admit  new 
ertates,  but  not  a  word  was  mentioned  about  organiz- 
ing any  government  without  the  rights  of  a  state. 

Under  this  constitution  we  Americans  have  sig- 
nally prospered,  while  our  influence  has  exerted  a 
mighty  power  over  all  the  civilized  states  of  the 
world.  There  is  not  a  nation  with  which  we  have 
not  a  commercial  and  political  relation.  There  is 
not  a  country  in  which   our  enterprise  has  not 
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petoA  be  given  te  ear  m^ral^  bolnmerciali  femii  polit- 
ical greatness. 

Oh  the  Ist  oi  July,  1823,  Central  America 
formed  a  federal  republic^  called  the  ^<  United 
Provinces  of  Central  America,"  doubtless  designed 
to  accord  with  our  system  of  government,  and 
adopting  oar  constitation  as  its  guide.  The  suc- 
ceeding year,  they  emancipated  all  the  slaves  in 
the  republic,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand, 
and  indemnified  the  owners  for  the  pecuniary  loss. 
The  constitution  of  iliis  republic  was  ratified  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  the  first  federal  con- 
gress was  convened  the  1st  of  September,  1825. 
But  this  tmion  did  not  bind  the  states  together 
like  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
It  did  not  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  And  their 
constitution  was  but  ^^  a  passive  instrument,  power- 
less for  good,  and  only  active  for  unimportant  or 
permcious  purposes. ' '  The  unchecked  force  of  num- 
bers, influenced  by  bad,  designing  men,  soon  anni- 
hilated the  union,  by  making  the  smaU  states 
tributary  to  the  larger ;  a  fate,  Americans,  we  shall 
surely  feel,  if  ever  our  own  beloved  Union  shall  be 
cursed  by  separation. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1838,  in  the  thirteenth 
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year  of  the  Central  American  repnbiic.  Congress 
met  for  tJie  last  time  under  the  constitation,  and 
the  states  returned  to  their  former  political  system. 
In  1840,  General  Francisco  Morazan,  *'  the  Warii- 
ington  of  Central  Ajnerica,"  made  an  effort  to 
.  restore  the  union  of  these  states ;  but  the  Jesuit 
priesthood  united  with  the  Indians,  under  Carrera, 
in  opposing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  expelled 
the  "  father  of  his  country  "  from  his  satiTe  eoiL 
Morazan  subsequently  returned,  in  1842,  to  Costa 
Rica,  where  he  was  murdered  ;  and  tliis  oonsum- 
mated  the  destmctlon  of  that  anforiunate  lepabUo 
in  Central  America.  And,  Amerioans,  maA  the 
fate  of  that  country,  and  yon  will  see,  in  its  feeble- 
ness, suffering,  and  horror,  bnt  a  faint  picttura  of 
what  these  United  States  will  encounter,  if  ever 
the  traitors  within  our  borders  shall  seTer  the  braids 
which  now  hold  us  as  one  people. 

A  light  from  heaven  has  now  guided  a  son  of  our 
American  republic,  to  open  the  way  for  ihe  beauti- 
ful flag  of  the  free,  to  deliver  that  misguided  peopI«, 
and  bring  them  out  of  the  humiliating  condition  to 
which  tyranny  and  priestcrail  have  subjected  them. 
Gen.  William  Walker,  now  President  of  Nicaragua, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  commenced,  and 
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we  trfosk  will  not  fail,  to  renovate  that  land.  He 
was  bom  in  NashTille,  Tennessee,  and  his  age 
does  not  exceed  thiriy-fhree  years.  His  personal 
appearance  is  not  commanding,  bj  any  means ; 
being  of  small^  stature,  without  the  prepossession  of 
address  or  manner.  But  there  is  an  expression  of 
meekness,  accompanied  bj  a  nasal  tone  and  slug- 
gish utterance,  which  would  arrest  attention  in 
any  assembly ;  and  these  peculiarities  made  young 
Walker  a  subject  of  interest  at  a  very  early  age. 

He  was  remarkable,  as  a  boy,  for  the  ardor  of 
his  firiendships,  the  amiability  of  his  disposition, 
and  his  obliging  character  towards  his  companions. 
If  a  "hard  sum,'*  or  an  "  awful  lesson,"  was  ex- 
citing his  young  friends.  Walker  was  eagerly 
sought  to  remove  the  difficulty.  He  was  never 
known  to  be  at  recitation  unprepared,  and  was  so 
sensitive  of  his  reputation  at  school,  that  the 
slightest  mistake  or  blunder  he  might  make  would 
afiect  him  to  tears.  He  rarely  then  was  known  to 
laugh,  although  he  often  participated  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  companions. 

But,  to  give  the  secret  of  Walker's  rise  from  the 
modest  school-boy  of  Nashville  to  the  presidency 
of  Nicaragua,  we  must  tell  you  he  had  a  good 
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aother,  ao  AmericaD  woman,  who  loved  Qod  an 
lt«r  oountrj,  and  hy  gentlenees,  aflectiwi,  ud 
purity,  exemplified  and  inculcated  into  the  miiMl  of 
bei  BOD  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  our  Protcsunl 
Bible.  Ilo  Uius,  as  the  eldest  of  four  children,  be- 
oame  the  reliance  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  bj 
the  amiabilitj  of  his  disposition,  and  the  sweeOMa 
of  his  temper,  supplied  the  place  of  a  daughter  to 
her  OS  a  compaoion. 

Walker  was  educated  a  Ohristua  joKth*  tii 
made  a  proficient  in  ChriatiaA  law.  TUb  stiita- 
lated  him  to  spread  Ameiioan  prindpleB,  and  ea^ 
listed  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men  in  his  new 
and  important  mission  of  intjoduclng  a  new  adnuo- 
istration  and  lawB,  exciting  enterprise,  tAd  pto- 
claiming  human  rights  ^d  freedom  in  that  darkened 
land.  He  was  originally  intended  for  tlM  nuaiflbji 
but  a  visit  to  Europe  interposed,  and  be  reniaiMl 
in  Paris  two  years  to  prosecute  the  stadiea  ef  Ml 
and  physics.  He  Fetumed  home,  and  oobiiaeted 
himself  with  the  editorial  corps  of  his  eotfntzy^  fint 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  ooimected  with  Uw 
Crescent,  and  then  with  the  Herald,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

His  independence,  as  well  as  ability,  soon  mda 
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hon  ft  terrtr  to  drildaen;  wdan  urtiolo  YoABotiii^ 
njpML  tibo  Jodioiairy  in  Oalifoniift  caiued  Mm  to  be 
amigned  for  eoirffltnpt  of  Mart  He  was  oqii<- 
diittiied,  and  made  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  aad  stiffar  ittoaicaratioti« 

TUa  tyianny  excited  the  just  indignation  6f  even 
Uiat  oommonitjri  SdDyd  every  pnblio  dononstration 
was  made  to  enoonrage  Walker  in  his  adyooacy  of 
'the  liberties  of  the  people.  When  he  afterwards 
appeared  beford  the  legislature  to  demand  the 
removal  of  tiiis  unjust  judge,  he  awakened  the  oon-^ 
fidence  and  respect  of  the  assembly,  although  he 
fiuled  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  his  enemy. 

Gen.  Walker's  first  military  effort  was  directed 
to  oonqu^  Sonera,  in  northern  Mexioo.  But  the 
brig  was  seized  in  which  his  party  were  to  embark, 
by  the  interference  of  the  government.  This  mo^ 
mentary  detention  was  followed  by  greater  sue- 
on  the  part  of  Walker ;  and,  landing  in  Lowei 
ia,  in  October,  1863,  he  was  soon  declared 
pMsident  of  that  country. 

The  motive  which  influenced  Walker  was  firankly 
exposed,  namely,  to  t£^e  poisession  of  Mexico,  by 
fitst  securing  the  provinces  of  the  north.  The 
Invasion  of  Sonosa  was  tlien  made*    His  numbers 
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emcmsbrated  iliat  Hiese  people  were  unfit 
einment.  In  Nicaragua  and  GuatCTiala, 
Ty  the  strife  had  become  most  fearful 
idian  and  negro,  in  opposition  to  the  old 

fs  ago,  Castellan,  a  republican  democrat, 
3  support  of  wealth  or  power,  attempted 
his  oppressed  countrymen,  by  intro- 
principles  of  freedom.  He  was  opposed 
!t>,  a  haughty  aristocrat,  who,  by  intrigue 
,  secured  his  reelection,  against  the  will 
)le.  Castellan  and  other  political  oppo- 
then  thrown  into  prison.  The  Supreme 
abolished,  and  these  men  finally  banished 
»untry. 

1  fled  to  Honduras,  where,  under  the 
of  President  Cabanos,  the  friend  and 
luman  rights,  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
sing  Nicaragua  for  the  sake  of  liberty, 
nd  his  associates  returned  and  triumphed. 
3  Provisional  Director,  which  office  he 
lis  death,  September,  1855. 
sthood,  the  most  powerful  enemy  to  the 
le  people  in  Central  America,  as  every- 
where they  prevail,  now  united  with  tiie 
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CHAPTER    II. 

^Ebe  batite  tf  Bivai  waft  thi  first  to  «Dga^  the 
flftf -^U  AneficaM  w^  were  then  under  Walki^. 
fib  ttdded  to  iflMl  ntttnW  ^om  hundred  n«iive&,  whd 
fled  «t  Qke  fiT«t  fire^  karing  the  Americans  te 
encoimter  five  hundred  of  the  ^nemy  alone.  The 
iglit  continued  several  hoiirs>  and  while  the  Ameri-^ 
oam  left  deuMe*  their  own  number  of  the  enemy 
deiMl  im  the  field,  tibey  temained  widiout  the  losft 
of  n  hiur  of  tiieir  heads.  Walker,  seeing  the  odds 
of  eight  to  one  was  too  great  an  exposure,  made  for 
k  house  wliere  the  enemy  was  sheltered,  and  drove 
them  eut  and  occupied  it.  These  Chamorrins 
then  held  a  council,  and  decided  to  dislodge  them ; 
but  every  attempt  was  made  fiitile  by  American 
shot,  which  was  poured  into  each  as  he  attempted 
to  approach.  At  night,  however,  the  Americans 
fought  their  way  out,  and  retreated  to  Virgin  Bay. 

This  Rivas  battle  inspired  the  Nicaragaans 
with    such   ftwe  of  American   arms,  th^t   ftey 
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regarded  it  certain  death  to  go  within  three  handred 
yards  of  their  rifles.  Gen.  Bocha  ottmed  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  killed  in  that  6ght,  and  ik 
condact  which  the  Ameiicans  displayed  under  sacb 
fearful  odds  soon  encouraged  the  democratic  paitj 
to  hope  for  sacccsa  under  the  intrepid  Walker. 

The  batUe  of  Virgin  Bay  followed  next.  Here, 
again,  the  fifty-eight  Americaiis,  with  one  hnndred 
and  twenty  natives,  were  all  Walker's  force,  vdule 
the  servUe  party  had  five  hundred  and  forty. 
Beside,  they  had  cannon,  and  were  protected  br 
timber,  while  the  Walker  party  were  exposed  in  the 
Btreets.  But  these  enemies  to  freedom  were  agm 
routed.  Gen.  Walker  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball 
in  this  battle,  and  other  Americans  escaped  in  a  no 
less  remarkable  manner. 

The  Americans,  after  making  a  good  impicssioit 
at  Virgin  Bay,  proceeded  to  San  Joan,  where,  with 
death  meeting  them  at  every  turn  by  cholera,  tins 
little  American  band  remained,  encooraged  by  tlte 
example  of  their  brave  commander.  From  Sin 
Juan  del  Sur,  Walker,  with  his  troops,  proceeded 
in  October  to  Granada,  where  some  fighting  was 
done,  fifteen  of  the  enemy  being  killed,  and  seren 
taken  prisoners.     The  Americans  were  fired  apcxi 
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rom  the  Bomish  dmroh ;  and,  on  approaching  it, 
imnd  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
dghtj  sonLs,  chained,  in  abject  misery,  whom  the 
bnericans  instantly  released. 

lieat.  Gol.  GKlman,  and  twenty-five  Americana, 
irere  now  detailed  to  obtain  the  fort,  a  mile  east 
Kf  the  city,  which  was  armed  by  forty  men ;  andr 
n  the  morning  of  the  13th  October,  1855,  the 
lattle  of  Granada  was  fought.  Gen.  Walker,  dis- 
taiding  the  natives,  had  but  one  hundred  and  ten 
nen,  with  whom  he  took  the  Grand  Plaza,  captured 
ill  their  artillery,  and,  after  killing  but  ten  men, 
rom  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  surrendered  as 
nrisoners.  In  this  engagement,  but  om  American 
fas  slightly  wounded. 

Walker's  power  was  now  /eW,  and  he  was  then 
nilitary  commander  in  the  vanquished  Sebastopol 
xf  Nicaragua.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  battle 
if  Ghruiada,  the  native  citizens  met,  and  adopted 
lesolntions  ofiering  Walker  the  Presidency  of  Ni- 
caragua.    This  he  declined  in  favor  of  Gen.  Corral. 

Col.  Wheeler,  the  American  Minister,  was  then 
xmsulted,  and  requested  to  take  to.  Gen.  Corral,  at 
[lOon,  a  proposition  of  peace.  Wheeler  at  first 
ledined,  under  the  fear  that  it  might  compromis6 
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hb  government ;  but,  becoming  salaafi«d  tbabitfij 
not,  he  proceeded  at  oace  to  Bivas.  Cored  mi 
sJMeat ;  and,  after  a  few  hours,  Wheeler  urdtteJ 
hia  horses,  to  return,  when  he  was  told  he  could 
nok  leave,  and  armed  soUiera  were  placed  at  his 
door.  Thus  detained  for  two  days,  hi»  ioKuk 
became  alanaed  at  his  absence,  and.  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  Kivus,  who,  oKable  to  enter,  ms 
informed  by  a  native  womui,.  tma  b>  tho  instuoti 
of  humiLnity,  that  the  American  Mlniater  ma  a 
prisoner. 

The  steamer  Virgin,  immediat^y  proeetdad  ii 
Bivas  by  the  qniickeat  water  cooise,  and  fired  fiMi 
heavily-loaded  cannon  on  Saint  Qeorge,  ths  ncHdl 
point  to  the  town.  Col.  Whedlw  then  infiiaii 
the  governor,  through  ths  Minister  of  War,  Unt, 
if  he  was  detained  another  day,  his  Menda  wooti 
attack  Eivas,  and  extenninate  ita  population.  Thii 
produced  the  desired  effect,  aod  Wheeler  dubiaei 
his  passporta,  and.  an.  es4iort  oi  one  handind  men  tp 
the  ship. 

Beinforcentents  now  began  to  ponrintoKacax^^ 
front  California.  Col.  Fry  and  Mr.  Parker  & 
French  arrived  in  October,  accompanied  by  brara 
aod.  8pisit«d  tavth     They  weoK  too  Iito>  to  pertii* 
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in  the  oowquest  of  Qiaoada,  but  there  were 

enoogh  to  engage  them  in  Nicaragua,  Coi 
aad  Mr.  f>enoh  took  passage  in  the  Virgia,  at 
pn  Bay ;  and,  determined  to  take  San  Carlos 
urprise,  sent  the  capt^  ooid  two  men  ashore, 
lasting  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  fort, 
hey  were  seized  itnd  made  prisoners,  and  the 
mer  was  fired  into  by  twelve-pound  shot  five 
IS.  The  American  riflemen,  detached  from 
ker,  under  Capt.  TumbuU,  were  then,  sent 
»ie,  to  take  the  fort ;  but  their  ammunition  got 
by  the  rain,  ^d  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
Virgin  Bay.    About  an  hour  after  these  men 

the  New  York  steamer  San  Carlos  arrived, 
was  hailed  from  the  fort  before  reaching  it ; 

an  eighteen -pounder  was  fired  into  her,  in- 
ily  killing  a  mother  and  child,  residents  of 
fomia,  and  otherwise  committing  serious  out- 
M|  upon  the  ship. 

I.  few  days  later,  while  these  passengers  were 
ting  for  transit  at  Virgin  Bay,  a  troop  of  horse- 
,  surprised  them,  and  fired  seventy  shots  over 
r  heads.     The  excitement  now  was  appalling, 

passengers  fled  in  all  directions,  while  many 
9  8ubse%a€tntly;  G«tt|^>,  end*  dopciv^  of  their 
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GranaJa,  organizing  th 
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•ranoe  info  ftat  oily,  p« 

new  goTemment  oigndi 
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nl  Omni  teviowed  tbib  aanny  on  that  da j ;  and  it 
MTtaiBly  Buist  haT«  gratified  any  Ammcaa  to 
behold  the  proBiisiiig  prospect  of  that  cooatry,  in 
m  Americaii  citizen  claiming  to  teach  tiie  people 
Bm  rights  and  the  benefits  ci  democratic  freedom. 

By  every  monthly  steamer  from  Califomia,  ad- 
reiitarers  flocked  to  Central  America;  and  from 
both  sides  d  the  continent  Walker's  forces  were 
ftoadily  augmented,  until  tibey  had  grown  from  fifty- 
dght  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  men.  Nor  were 
frese  emigrants  confined  to  mere  adventurers,  with- 
mt  education  ot  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  men 
iflilMBied  with  the  true  spirit  of  American  progress, 
irho  could  look  to  the  future,  and  see  America's 
nagnifioent  destiny^  were  found  identified  witii  the 
'*  Nicaragua  Expedition/' 

The  devastation  of  war  was  sadly  visible  over  all 

Oenfaral  America.     Granada,  upon  whom  a  new  era 

liad  then  dawned,  was  reduced  £rom  thirty  thousand 

te  about  eight  tiiousand.     Walker  was  soon  placed 

in  emergencies  which  prove  tiie  real  character  of 

men,  and  settle  the  question  of  fitness  for  mental 

md  moral  responsibility.     A  man  named  Jordan 

iMd  fired  at  a  native  when  intoxicated ;  and,  under 

Bie  belief  that  the  man  wooM  recover,  Jofdan  was 

16 
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soatenced  by  court  martial  to  leave  the 
Subsequently,  the  man,  however,  died,  and  WaOnf 
ordered  Jordan  to  be  shot,  nest  morning,  by  a  fik 
of  twelve  rifles.  The  mother  of  the  boy  weit 
down  upon  her  knees,  and  implored  Walker's  deiik> 
ency.  Padre  Vijil  and  othcia  also  begged  tin 
same,  on  their  knees.  But  Walker  was  inexorable. 
Hu  had  made  this  stem  decree  to  satisfy  justice 
and  no  power  could  dissaade  him  firom  its 
tion. 

Treason  was  now  discovered  in  the  Pre^dent  of 
the  country,  and  he  too  was  made  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  the  traitor.  Gen.  Corral,  to  whom  Wslkff 
yielded  the  chief  magistracy,  and  who,  with  &e 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  treaty  in  the  other,  had 
promised  to  sustain  and  respect  the  govenunent, 
was  proved  to  have  been  plotting  its  entire  destroc- 
tion.  Treasonable  design  on  the  part  of  Conal  w«B 
proved  by  a  fair  trial,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
Bhot.  Walker  approved  the  finding  of  the  court 
and  sentence  ;  and,  on  November  the  8th,  at  two 
o'clock,  he  ordered  Corral  to  be  led  to  the  great 
square,  in  the  presence  of  the  garrison,  and  die  the 
death  all  traitors  should  die.  Bivas  then  vib&  maile 
President  of  the  country.  . ^  ^^^itr.tm 
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Lt  this  time,  new  rehiforcements  came  to  Walk- 
aid  ;  and  a  letter  to  him  from  Ool.  Kinney^ 
losing  to  recognize  Gen.  Walker  as  commander- 
fhief  of  the  army  of  Nicaragaa,  provided 
Iker  woold  recognize  him  as  Gt)yemor  of  Mos- 
to  Territory.  Walker  thus  characteristically 
led:  "Tell  Mr.  Kinney,  or  Col.  Elinney,  or 
r.  Kinney,  or  by  whatever  name  he  styles  him- 
,  that,  if  he  interferes  with  the  territory  of 
aragaa,  and  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  him,  I  will 
(t  assuredly  hang  him." 

9i0  American  minister,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeler, 
daily  recognized  the  new  government  of  Nica- 
aa,  and  he  was  officially  received  by  President 
M  on  the  10th  of  October.  On  the  17th  of  No- 
iber,  the  Nicaragueuse  newspaper  was  started ; 
,  with  an  independent  press,  and  a  free  consti- 
(mal  government,  it  became  at  once  an  important 
Nst  to  have  it  recognized  by  all  the  states  of  the 
Id,  bat,  above  all  others,  by  that  of  these  United 
tea.  Col.  Parker  H.  French  was  consequently 
b  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  this  government. 
B  placed  the  administration  in  its  usual  attitude 
weakness  before  the  world  ;  and,  the  authorities 
Washington  becoming  alanned  about  Cmtral 
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AmerioAQ  maUeiB,  Un  Oufanot  Atioimey  of  Ifev 
fork,  Mr.  McKeott,  wu  dtnoted  to  gnard  h 
AgatDst  fiUibusterofl  wiUk  «  vigiUat  eja.  Hot, 
Amoricans,  nith  the  Coban  aflain  and  ths  twin* 
ing  of  Greytown  staring  as  iu  the  fbc«,  tlw  ad* 
Dunistratioa  suddciil/  beosmes  Irightwied  at  a  nrg 
harmless  fact  1 

In  the  mean  while  the  govemraent  of  Znosngaii 
leiuning  the  treatment  awarded  to  ite  swonditit 
minister,  immediately  dismissed  or  suspended  afl 
oiBcial    communication    with    Mr.    'Wheeler,  ibl 
American  miniBter,  and  revoked  the  appolotmeot 
of  Mr.  French,  that  he  might  return  to  Nicangok. 
The  refusal  of  Mr.  Pierce's  administratioD  to  rooeg-    ■ 
nize  this  ambas.sador  was  based  upon  the  Im«a^    I 
ranted  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that  Walker'i  j 
government  had  not  been  acknowledged  bv  tkt  n 
people  of  that  repubhc.     Col.  French,  instead  ofife 
reception  befitting  bis  mission,  waa  arrested  os  dv  ^ 
charge  of  enlisting  soldiers,  and  the  steamer  North- 
ern Light  detained  from  her  regular  trip,  and  fat- 
sengers  taken  from  her.     Bat  Amerioan  aotnnti  |^ 
was  quiok  to  diacera  the  utility  of  Walker's  govirt- 
mpnt,  and    the  people,  undaunted    by  the   pe8^ 
reftisal  of  Mr.  Piece«  to  aaootaon  Ajmrxioaa  rtfe," 
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Mb  piMsiaed  mftm  m  a  foreign  lattd,*~prt88ad 
with  alMritj  to  Nieaiagua,  imdet  ttose  inaliM* 
la  liglit*  wbkk  art  the  heritage  of  American  men. 
Xha  aafly  expilorattoiui  in  the  gold  regions  et 
eangiia  wem  made  under  ike  temporarj  estal^- 
hment  of  peaoe,  and  eatiBfaetorily  demonstrated 
it,  with  tlie  advantage  of  saeh  maohinerj  as  is 
id  in  CaliiSomia,  the  prodnet  fiom  them  would  be 
biitely  gfeateF.  With  the  common  rocker,  fixnn 
•  to  tmi  doUara  a  day  were  at  once  realized.  The 
Bate  of  Nicaragua,  too,  is  inviting  to  settlers ; 
I'ftrvin  do  not  prevail  there,  as  in  California ; 
a«lr  la  cool  and  salnbrions,  and  labor  is  rarely 
peded  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Nothing  can  sarpass  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
Mmy  of  Nicaragua.  Its  plains,  yalleys,  and  yoI- 
Boes,  the  plumage  of  its  birds,  its  beautiful  Terd- 
B,  and  the  ever-Tarying  hues  of  its  mountain 
^00,  present  attractions  for  habitation  rarely 
infted  out  to  man.  Then  the  richness  and  variety 
iiie  products  of  its  soil  are  not  less  noted ;  and, 
fh  the  exception  of  cotton  ^  there  is  not  a  vegeta- 
»  growth  in  the  United  States  of  America  that 
ea  not  flourish  in  Nicaragua. 
What  is  there,  then,  Americans,  to  arrest  or  check 
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the  ftdraaccment  of  this  new  ropablic  under  Atom 

can  men?  Nothing  but  iaterior  impedimenta,  arisiiig 
from  the  want  of  education  among  the  people.  U- 
bor  is  cheap.  It  is  on  the  very  road  of  commerdal 
travel,  and  between  oar  Pacific  and  Atlantic  staiei. 
In  point  of  geographical  locality,  with  an  ocean  eult 
side,  in  the  great  centre  of  trade,  Kicaragua  most 
become  a  great  "highway"  of  commerce  through- 
out the  world.  Now,  what  she  needs  is  the  ri^ 
kind  of  population.  To  obtain  this,  Americans  most 
have  the  botia  fide  evidences  of  interest.  With  its 
auspicious  position,  its  gold,  and  its  American  pro- 
tection, we  shall  see  Ajnerican  settlers  increaang 
from  year  to  year. 

The  government  of  Honduras  has  made  grants 
already  to  the  Honduras  mining  and  trading  com- 
pany, of  New  York.  The  daily  discoveries  prove 
the  universal  presence  of  this  metal. 

After  California  was  discovered,  England  became 
alarmed  at  the  travel  across  the  Central  American 
isthmus,  and  thought  there  would  be  another  effort 
to  get  a  ship  canal  between  the  oceans ;  and,  to 
arrest  Americans  in  taking  exclusiTe  advantage  of 
this  central  route,  England  brought  about  the 
unique  treaty  of  1850,  made  by  Mr.  Bulwer  on 
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I  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  lUbr.  Clayton  in  be- 
If  of  the  goyemment  at  Washington.  This 
dayton-Bolwer  Treaty''  ostensibly  settled  this 
■pated  region ;  and,  under  this  idea,  it  was  con- 
aaed  and  ratified.  The  states  of  Central  Amer- 
a  supposed  it  was  a  full  redress  for  their  past 
aeTances ;  but  too  soon  they  discovered  the 
hole  affair  was  a  failore,  England  asserting  her 
taim  to  the  **  Ruatan  Islands  "  and  the  *^  Mosquito 
past."  It  is  useless  here  to  inquire  into  the  fal- 
wy  of  this  claim.  It  is  clearly  proven  she  never 
id  of  right  possess  it ;  and  recent  negotiations  at 
^mdon  have  resulted  in  the  entire  withdrawal  from 
his  pretension. 

The  effect  of  our  government's  refusal  to  recog- 
lixe  the  independence  of  Nicaragua  through  Mr. 
French  was  very  disastrous.  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
as,  and  Costa  Rica,  immediately  followed  the 
ixample,  and  refused  all  correspondence  with  Walk- 

• 

v's  government.  Col.  Schlessenger  was  sent  as 
x>mmissioner  to  Costa  Rica,  to  inquire  into  the 
«asons  of  its  refusal  to  recognize,  stating  that 
Nicaragua  desired  peace  with  all  the  neighboring 
itates.  He  was  treated  with  scorn,  and  driven  from 
lie  country.     Gen.  Walker  instantly  declared  war 


igainst  Costa.  Rica,  ftnd  the  moet  energetie  met^ 
irea  were  taken  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  Costa 
Bicaa  government  tiien  aothorized  ita  prcsuleDt 
Uone,  or  in  uni(Hi  with  other  states,  to  take  np  aims 
against  Nicaragua,  and  "  drive  the  foreign  invadtn 
from  the  soil."  The  militia  oS  Costa  Hica,  amount- 
ing to  nine  thousand,  were  called  into  action,  aid 
.  one  hundred  tbousaud  dollars  w»e  immediatsff 
laised  foe  their  support.  The  army  commenced  ik 
march  to  Nicaragua  before  the  design  vas  knon 
to  Gen.  Walker.  A  printing  press  was  taken  along, 
and  dally  bulletins  issued  of  their  progress- 
'  Schleasenger,  an  unprincipled  GJermao,  was  se- 
lected by  Walker,  more  from  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
than  personal  regard,  to  head  the  forces  sent  againit 
Coeta  Bioa.  Thia  force  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  seven  in  number,  conunaaded  by  Schlessenger, 
when  be  left  Viigin  Bay  for  Costa  Rica.  Theee 
were  composed  of  two  American  companies  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  two  other  ocwipa- 
nies  of  Germans  and  Frenchmen. 

The  guides  left  this  little  band  on  reaching  Costa 
Rica ;  and  the  brutal  conduct  of  ScblessMiger  to  tba 
troops,  requiring  t^em  to  march  under  a  torrid  son 
and  tie  by  under  a  cool  moonlight,  and  immmerahl* 
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ccta  of  oraeltjr  and  cowardice,  soon  disgusted  the 
Americans,  and  inspired  their  deepest  resentment. 
He  showed,  besides,  marked  difference  in  his  treat- 
ment towards  Americans  and  the  other  troops.  A 
German,  for  example,  who  had  committed  an  act 
which  in  military  law  merited  death,^  was  scarcely 
reprimanded;  while  a  New  Yorker  came  near  being 
abot  lor  picking  up  a  piece  of  bread  as  he  was  walk- 
ini^  Xha  fmr  of  American  fixe  onlf  preYented  that 
act  of  the  ignominiooa  cowaxd. 

16* 
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'!  o[  Buulu  Ron  ii>  iBidl  Ttipecte  t 
b*w«  iJioiMjMitAtiltf  oog^girrTi"''!  „/v,iflW^„  .-.^,.-.. 
upmi  thb  coiidaent,  or  ^ 
\mericaii  nanie,      Snntii  !■ 
I'ccuiricd  by  SdUflSSPBgtr  aoti  hi*  !.■!. 
firod  uiKJU  *fae  eCi  'ny.     Tbc  Ajuti' 
prtifltion  111  the  fr'iit  nrnki,  nM  i^ii 
WI18  ngiog.  SeUesdenger  «i(p«4n  : 
of  ihn  boWB  t^'hiod  thi*  Kew  T«rk  trxHtpe,  r 
in  Dtier  cnustennitJnn,  irM  oqI,  '*  Tbon  they  i* 
I    ..- ;     ijiojp  Uiny  (ire!"      Then,  n'trc;irii)ii. 
ii:ii;;]-.l,    "  CampJii^e,  Francaise  !  "  iim:  i. 
Ill-  S.  <!  spee.i.  i--\U.T(:\  U    ihe  F-'i-  .  m... 
Gi'rii.;i'3  cailL-I,;     l.i'    ill'lu'"'!!':!'.  iiriH,    -i;!-;..     - 
U.m[.-.k;s  .>ti  th.'  -    -'i-iil.  fk'.i   ijl^^■^^i^-.       'ir:     \ 
icaii  j);:ri.y  rtir.ii;  .  :l   iinuiuveti  an:!  iinda.i'.n 
Hs  siioij  r^-i  the  \r-ul  'iiteutions  of  Uie  eiifh;;     . 
■liacoVerod,  i.ieul.  IJijrgiiu;  gave  ihe  L-riii  r  (.. 
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nd  never  did  an  angiy  volley  of  shot  go  out  with 
Ik  greater  mll^  or  do  more  effective  execution. 

The  enemy  fell  back,  but,  on  reloading,  pressed 

nearer  to  the  gates  of  the  hacienda,  when  the  brave 

barker,  engaged  in  checking  them,  was  shot  to  the 

lieart     Cahart,  another  brave  ^American,  now  took 

liis  position  on  the  plaza,  and  shot  the  enemies' 

leader  as  he  rode  up  and  down  their  lines^  and  who 

tliiee   times  before   had  fired   his  rifle  into  the 

American  ranks.     By  this  time,  Major  O'Neill, 

who  had  gone  after  Schlessenger,  returned,  saying 

''he  wanted  to  be  with  the  company  who  would 

fight ;"  and  the  New  York  company  then,  seeing 

the   enemy  approaching  with  such  fearfiil  odds, 

withdrew,  under  O'Neill's  sanction. 

Here  note  the  fact  that  this  New  York  company 
was   the  only  one  which  fired  a  volley  in  that 
action !     These  forty-four  men  were  reduced  to 
twenty-two  by  the  action,  and  were  the  last  to 
leave  the  spot.     The  enemy,  too,  on  this  occasion, 
beside    being    double   Schlessenger' s   force,  were 
picked  and  tried  soldiers,  who  had  before  fought  the 
Americans  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Rivas.     The 
troops  in  the  American  camp  were  entirely  un- 
prepared for  this  engagement.     And  it  was  not 
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remacbible  ihai  rowdies  and  raw  recvnits  should 
run,  when  their  leader  took  them  by  earpiifie  ai    i 
set  the  cxnmple. 

The  vhole  management  of  this  «xpedUiflA~ll 
inTatle  Coeta  Rioa  was  defective,  ftod  serwed  (• 
^ntni  Americans  fFOEh  taking  anna  sg«in  nnder  as 
incompetent  leader,  like  Schlesenger,  or  TelyiBig  te 
coiiperatioQ  upon  men  without  principle,  esperieM^ 
or  patriotism.  Scblessenger  was  caught,  and  tried 
hy  court-martial  on  two  iadiptmenfe,  One  wib, 
that  he  had  acted  the  traitor  when  Walker  sent  bim 
as  minister  to  Costa  Rica,  and  that  he  betraj«d  Wfl 
country  to  that  government.  The  other  was,  eow- 
ardice  in  deserting  the  American  army  in  that 
country.  Before  the  court,  however,  bad  consum- 
mated the  trial,  Scblessenger  saddenlj  disappeaied, 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

After  Schlessenger's  defeat  hy  the  Costa  Keans, 
no  effort  was  made  to  impede  their  inTaskm  of 
Nicaragua,  and  ahout  three  thousand  concen- 
trated at  Granada.  The  havoc  of  property,  and  ttie 
murder  of  wounded  American  citizens  residing  at 
Virgin  Bay  and  San  Juan  del  Sor,  are  among  flu 
acta  of  the  moat  atrooiooa  barbarity  on  record.  Bie 
Americans,  however,  found  some  little  rediees  tia 
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ttese  oatragea,  aftw.dajrg  laterswlim  OoL  ChrMti, 
wilk  bat  ifteen  mfln,  net  two  hundred  Costa  Bi« 
MII8,  killed  twentjr-seiwn  and  dispersed  the  remain- 
der, onlj  losing  one  man  and  wounding  two 
othen  of  that  little  parfy  of  Americans. 

We  next  find  the  Costa  Bicans  entering  the  city 
ef  Kvas,  on  the  7th  of  April,  to  take  possession* 
Oen.  Walker,  on  hearing  this  at  Ghranada,  deter- 
mined to  expel  the  enemy  from  Rivas ;  and,  with 
enlf  five  hundred  men,  including  one  hundred 
nadTss,  he  made  preparations,  in  a  singU  daj/j  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  stronghold,  with  a  prac- 
tised force  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men. 
With  this  democratio  party,  Walker  surprised  the 
enemy  by  coming  in  by  a  route  which  they  had  never 
suspected.  But  when  the  troops  were  seen,  as  they 
ascended  the  eminence  to  approach  the  cily,  the 
enemy  poured  down  their  batteries  with  tremen- 
dous liolence,  which  the  American  forces  returned 
with  such  fierce  energy  and  rapidity,  that  in  five 
minutes  they  had  the  entire  possession  of  the 
plaza.  The  Costa  Eicans  fled  to  their  barricades, 
and,  concealing  themselves  for  protection,  continued 
to  fire.  Then,  too,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a 
cannon,  which  made  them  more  formidable.    The 
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Americans,  banng  none,  detennined  to  seize  it 
The  design  was  no  sooner  formed  than  Lieut.  C<pL 
Sanders  gave  the  order  \o  fire  on  the  Costa  RicuiEr  , 
and,  regardless  of  danger,  he  and  his  brave  ftt 
lowers  rushed  in  and  captured  this  fatal  weapon  of 
war.  They  took  it  to  the  comer  of  the  plaza,  and 
pliiced  it  under  the  managi^ment  of  Capt.  McArdle, 
a  ready  and  accomplished  artillerist ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  that  engine,  which  was  destined  to  destroy 
Walker's  forces,  was  playing  iatally  over  tho  enemy. 
Infuriated  to  madness,  the  Costa  Bicans  tried  to 
recover  their  gun,  hut  the  Mississippi  rifles  drove 
them  back  to  concealment.  A  body  of  these  rifle- 
men now  stationed  themselves  on  a  house-top,  and 
during  the  engagement  killed,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy.  Seeing  the  American  party 
invincible,  the  Costa  Bicans,  witii  three  hundred 
remaimng,  retreated  towards  San  Joan  del  Snr, 
where  they  were  met  with  a  reinforcement  of  two 
hundred  and  fiity  from  Virgin  Bay.  Ah  soon  as 
Gen.  Walker  was  notified  of  their  approach  to  Sut 
Juan  del  Sur,  he  sent  a  body  of  men  to  protect  that 
part  of  the  town  in  which  the  American  rangers 
were  stationed ;  and  after  signal  execution  on.  their 
part,  the  Costa  Bicans  again  were  repulsed,  wid 
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danghter.  More  than  one  hcmdred  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy  were  left  to  tell  the  story,  while  two  of 
the  noblest  of  the  democratio  party  became  viotims 
in  this  action,  —  laeat.  Morgan,  of  Gen.  Walker's 
9ta£E^  and  lient.  Doyle,  of  the  army. 

This  fighting  was  excessive,  and  showed  the  de- 
tenDined  spirit  by  which  the  Americans  were  acta- 
ated.  They  fought  from  morning  to  night,  and 
when  the  enemy  ceased  hostilities  it  was  soon  dis- 
eovered  to  be  a  ruse  to  reinforce  themselves.  Lieut. 
Qay,  who  subsequently  died  from  excessive  exer- 
tion-and  useless  exposure  to  danger,  was  the  man 
to  detect  the  trick ;  and  it  was  decided  to  rout 
the  Costa  Bicans  from  the  place  they  so  much 
ooveted.  ^ 

Ten  officers,  beside  three  privates,  armed  with 
rifles  and  Colt's  revolvers,  equipped  themselves  for 
the  expedition,  and  entered  the  building  of  the  foe 
to  determine  on  a  plan  of  operation.  As  soon  as 
tiiey  did,  they  gave  the  signal  and  fired,  and  drove 
the  enemy  to  the  fence  without  any  loss,  except  a 
single  wound  upon  one  gallant  officer,  Capt.  Breck- 
enridge.  The  opposition  was  at  least  one  hundred, 
bat  these  thirteen  Americans,  with  bullets  flying 
all  over  them,  persisted,,  and  accomplished  their 


purpose  of  dislodging  the  ejumyt  inthfmi  Sn  \m 
of  a  single  man,  killdd  or  woaoded. 

Tltfl  enemy  EtUl  obstinately  attempted  to  nub 
tain  their  ground,  and  in  ibo  cwitinaed  fustki 
Capt.  Hueston  was  killed.  Xbirij  of  the  enM^ 
BOW  piud  the  atoning  ponal^  fot  tfaia  brave  Astm- 
oan  spirit  who  bud  fallen,  and  the  remaining  tmhs 
eairiod  suuh  havoc  into  the  Costa  Kican  nmkf  tbat 
tbej  once  moro  desisted,  and  songbt  safer  qnartcn. 

RetreatiDg  and  assailing  continoed,  until,  alter  a 
loBs  of  ten  more  of  their  numtwr,  the  Costa  Ricaiu 
■gain  reached  thq  old  cathedral,  from  behind  where 
lb»j  r«newecl  the  assault  on  the  Americans.  Lieoi 
Gay,  who  iras  in  Uu  fint  battle  of  Bivas,  and  ii 
all  the  fhtore  engagements  of  Ni&ragoa,  'waa  bow 
ccuipelled  to  lay  dovn  his  lift.  He  vrha  prt^eoted 
Ha  engagement  died  in  its  triumph. 

The  En^iah  and  OomaiiB  hdd.  AGboi^  liflH, 
which  they  nsad  deztHOOBly ;  and  it  was  by  thoM 
foreign  jaoobins,  who  had  joined  the  deqra^s  paitf 
in  Central  America  to  pat  down  Hbeitj  and  traa- 
ple  npon  homan  rights,  tiiat  moei  <^  oar  Ameriou 
oitisens  were  killed. 

The  Walker  party,  in  Hm  aecomA  Biras  engage* 
mmt,  was  Aot  one  fourth  as  great  in  nionber  as  tt« 
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Ombk  Biflans.  BniA%  all  the  bamoades  and  ffu^ 
lessea  were  with  the  enemy.  Qen.  Tiralker,  for 
hours,  in  this  batite,  moyed  aboot  on  horseback,  un- 
BMYed  and  undismayed,  reposing  confidently  upon 
llie  justice  of  his  cause,  and  sustained  continuaQy 
bjthe  Bubfimitjr  of  his  Tiotoiies.  The  flfcaff  of  Gkn. 
Wa&er  demonstrated  extraiHrdinary  courage  and 
darings  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brave  Capt. 
Sotter,  they  all  died  gallantly  and  desperately  as- 
serting the  rights  of  human  freedom.  Col.  Kenew, 
also  the  Tohmteer  aid  of  Gen.  Walker^  was  not 
kss  noted  for  his  prowess  in  arms ;  while  the 
natiTe  force  in  this  battle,  under  their  distinguished 
leader,  CoL  Maohado,  who  fell  in  the  engagement, 
eertainly  deserved  the  highest  commendation  for 
Hieir  eminent  courage. 

This  engagement  of  the  11th  of  April,  1856,  is 
sue  of  ilie  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Central 
America.  The  Costa  Ricans  had  actually  killed 
at  least  ox  hundred  of  their  number ;  how  many 
wounded  and  deserted  was  never  ascertained.  Their 
^ok  retreat  and  abandonment  of  Bivas  tell  the 
anfortunate  result  to  them.  And  now  look  at  the 
diiqpiirity  again.     The  Americans  came  off  with 
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fresh  laurels,  haTing  bad  bat  Huity  killed*  aadAl 
same  nuinl>cr  wounded. 

By  this  time  recniita  came  in  numbers  &om  Sew 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  California,  to  reinfopw 
tJio  AmericaDS  by  joining  the  Nicaragnan  aimy, 
while  public  meetings  in  the  United  States,  uj 
the  voice  of  the  press,  united  in  paeans  of  pni« 
for  the  brave  deeds  of  Americans  en  foreign  seal 
Hostilities  now  seemed  to  cease  towards  G«il 
Walker  by  the  northern  states  of  Central  Amerira, 
and  the  proclamation  of  President  Rivas  was  ac- 
cepted by  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala,iii 
the  most  amicable  spirit.  The  enlistment  of  soldieis 
was  therefore  stopped  in  these  states,  and  the  new 
levy  ceased ;  and,  the  Rivas  government  of  Nicaragua 
being  acknowledged,  the  surrender  of  that  coundy 
to  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  seemed  to  have  been  made. 

There  are  those,  unquestionably,  among  us,  who 
censure  the  idea  of  American  expansion,  and  wonU 
squeeze  the  veiy  thought  from  the  minds  of  the 
people.  But,  Americans,  yon  may  search  the 
records  of  history,  in  vain,  to  find  that  any  people 
were  ever  condemned  or  defamed  for  tiieir  con- 
quests. Why  have  CsBsar,  Alexander,  Charlea  the 
Fifth,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  been  held  in 
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idmintion  Iiy  the  hnman  race  ?  Simply  beottose 
they  extoided  their  conquests  into  foreign  tenito- 
ties.  And  while  Amerioan  youth  will  study  the 
lustories  of  those  heroes  with  interest  and  pleasure, 
liiey  will  never  be  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Uppodte  class  of  men.  And  this  sympathy,  in- 
rtinctiye  with  Americans,  for  any  people  straggling 
to  hefrUy  carried  brave  men  to  the  Mexican  army, 
to  the  Bussian  army  in  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  to 
Nicaragaa,  when  they  beheld  their  own  countrymen, 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  and  nerved 
with  Anglo-American  energy ,  unsheathing  the  sword 
npon  that  soil  to  accomplish  what  years  of  blood- 
shed might  not  otherwise  have  done  for  that  people. 
Walker  has  done  for  Nicaraguan  liberty  what  La- 
fayette, De  Kalb,  Pulaski,  Kosciusko,  had  done 
for  American  liberty,  and  for  such  considerations. 
Who,  then,  can  repress  patriotic  emotion,  or  deep 
sympathy  for  his  triumph  ? 

When  the  people  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the 
place  of  Walker's  birth,  heard  of  his  brave  deeds, 
they  met  to  testify  their  joy,  and  bore  witness  to 
the  singular  purity  of  his  character,  and  his  high 
mental  and  moral  endowments.  They  had  watched 
his  movements  with  filial  solicitude,  from  the  Che- 
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mon  and  Castellon  revolntioiis  to  Ihe  laUle  tf 
Binis,  vrhich  aecnrcd  to  Nioaragna  iadepeodeoM; 
and  when  it  waA  domonstr^ed  that  Walker  had 
covered  himaelf  with  glatj,  there  was  no  Beaasn 
to  their  generous  admiratioD. 

After  the  battle  of  Costa  Rica,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  to  which  tho  fiieDds  etf  liberty  in  the  UniW 
States  looked  with  ao  much  apprehmisioD,  OeD. 
Walker,  without  amranmtion,  remained  on  the  spot 
OBtil  p«zt  d^,  aad  tlien  mare&ed  with  smsie  to 
Qranada  unmolested,  leaving  tiie  Oosta  Ricans  to 
evaonat*  Qt»  town. 

And  now,  mj  ooontrymen,  joa  ma^  inqtnre 
whmMM  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Costa  Ricans 
to  the  goTemraent  of  Nicaragaa.  It  was  the  n- 
suH  of  British  instigation  to  drive  ont  the  Aneri- 
cans,  which  English  and  French  agents  encouraged, 
after  the  govemment  at  Washington  refused  to 
accept  Mr.  French.  When,  then,  the  fbrtones  of 
Gen.  Walker  seemed  ahont  to  end,  England  made 
crfffera  of  thousands  of  her  arms  to  prejudice  tlio 
natiTcs  against  Americans,  and,  if  possible,  to  ^l 
the  control  of  Central  America.  The  condoct  of 
the  President  of  Costa  Rica  was  unparalleled,  in 
denying  Americans  the  right  to  engage  in  fbreign 
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Benrice,  and  ordering  them  when  taken  prisoneis 
in  all  cases  to  be  shot  The  attempt,  then,  of  Costa 
lUca  to  control  and  prescribe  the  action  of  Ameri- 
cans, was  enough  to  call  upon  every  citizen  of  the 
land  to  bid  oar  people  **  God  speed  "  in  Nicaragoa 
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Is  it  nothing,  Americans,  to  see  a  son  of  dus 
soil  opemsg  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acta 
of  land  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  indoshy  of 
fieemeo.  who  may  choose  to  go  there  and  occnpjitl 
Is  it  nouiing  to  see  two  millions  of  people  being 
regenerated  from  papal  ignorance  and  degradation? 
Is  it  nothing  to  see  this  portion  of  the  Westem 
world  affording  its  facilities  for  commerce,  by  bring- 
ing together  tiie  extremes  of  trade,  which  will 
benefit  mankind  ? 

"Wlien  we  consider  that  British  power  nerved  the 
Costa  Ricans  with  twenty-five  hundred  fighting 
men,  to  punish  Americans  for  bringing  Nicaragua 
to  the  desire  for  independence,  and  that  France  and 
Spain  aided  the  effort,  what  American  would  hesi- 
tate to  give  every  proper  encouragement  to  Walker? 
From  the  moment  we  acquired  California,  too,  the 
isthmuses  of  Kicaragna  and  Panama  have  been 
jutortant  to  us. 
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In  1811,  Congress  declared  the  Territoiy  of 
Florida  to  be  necessary  to  the  United  States,  and 
paased  a  resolution  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
fineign  powers.  On  the  15th  of  January,  ilie  same 
day  the  President  approved  the  act.  Congress 
aniliorized  Mr.  Madison  to  take  possession  of  that 
territory,  and,  if  required,  to  use  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  country  to  defend  it ;  and  such  civil  and  judi- 
cial power  was  given  as  would  protect  Americans 
in  aU  their  rights  of  person,  property,  and  reUgion. 

My  countrymen,  no  effort  was  withheld  by  Eng- 
land to  deprive  this  Union  of  Texas ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  California,  which  she  wanted 
to  colonize,  her  squadron  followed  ours  with  a  vigi- 
lant eye.  When,  then,  she  saw  Nicaragua  almost 
in  American  arms,  she  set  about  aiding  the  Costa 
Ricans  to  put  Americans  down.  Can  we  ever 
forget  how  England  treated  our  fathers  in  their 
colonial  independence  ?  And  yet,  what  has  added 
80  much  to  her  greatness  as  our  nationality  7  Had 
we  never  possessed  California,  England  could  never 
have  penetrated  the  gold  mines  of  Australia. 
What  right,  then,  had  she  to  interfere,  because  an 
American  hero  appeared  by  invitation  in  Nicaragua, 
t )  fix  a  higher  glory  upon  his  own  glorious  instita- 
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tions,  which  open  the  main  chanoe  alike  to  ali  tix 
eons  of  the  soil  F 

It  wae  England's  interference  that  dtssolwd  tbi 
onion  of  the  Central  American  states  in  1838,  jut 
as  aho  U  now  attempting  to  separate  these  Unitd 
States  to-daj  hy  intrigue  and  treachery  on  tb 
qaestion  of  slavery,  about  which  she  cares  nothing, 
but  to  uae  ta  an  inetnimeat  of  discord  to  destnf 
oar  baautifol  S3rstem  of  gorenunent.  England 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  abandon  Central  Ajneriei ; 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  her  solemn  engagement, 
she  has  maintained  ascendency  over  the  Mosquito 
territory,  held  on  to  tite  Bay  raUn^U,  and  f*- 
cioached  on  Hondoras ;  and,  two  jcais  after  The 
GtajrtoQ  and  Balwer  tareaty  was  ratified,  vt  iai 
the  queen  iasaing  a  warrant  to  erect  these  iaUndB 
into  a  Kritish  colony ! 

Now,  Americanjs,  do  yon  not  consider  it  right  to 
extend  the  proteclaon  of  yoOr  laws  to  a  pei^ile  who 
invite  yon  to  take  np  their  oaase  ?  I>o  jdh  not,  ia 
the  self-relying,  aelf-denying  spirit  vi  joai  anoca- 
tors,  wish  to  see  tlie  principles  of  aelf'-gomninant, 
npon  which  they  planted  thia  confMeraoj,  made 
impregnable  to  tyrants  in  other  lands?  Ia  this 
acose,  e*ery  Amehcaa  is  a  pillar  to  aappari  tfce 
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edifioe  of  freedom,  and  to  prepare  this  people  for 

the  perpetuity  of  Protestant  liberty.    Look  at  the 

length  and  breadth  <tf  our  oonntry,  beginning  with 

a  dip  upon  the  Atiantic,  and  moving  on  until  it 

hm  met  the  roar  o(  the  Pacific.    We  have  Mexico, 

nearly  equal  to  our  original  dimensions.     We  have 

seooied  the  territory  of  the  West    And  when  we 

Me  what  American  energy  and  American  princi- 

ideB  have  already  done  in  Central  America,  and 

consider  how  our  ovm  territory  is  to  be  defended, 

we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  stars  and 

etripes  will  yet  float  over  the  Pacific  gate  of  the 

Nicaragua    transit;    because  we    cannot  believe 

that  Americans,  now,  will  ever  allow  the  key  of 

the  Gulf  oi  Mexico  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 

savages.     They  will  not  consent  that  the  Central 

American  states,  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the 

United  States,  shall  ever  be  owned  by  their  enemies. 

They  will  not  allow  any  foreign  power  to  arm 

Spanish  colonists  to  murder  their  kinsmen  ;  which 

has  been  the  work  of  European  despotisms,  who 

hate  our  interests,  and  tremble  at  the  consequences 

of  seeing  Central  America  yield  to  Anglo-American 

intelligence,  liberty,  and  laws.    And,  sooner  than 

witness  the  unprovoked  assault  our  people  have 
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flostained  at  Kicaragua  and  Panama,  it  voold  bi 
better  far  to  repeal  the  nentralltj  Uws,  and  lit 
Americuis  defend  their  own  personal  rig^bts. 

Gen.  Walker  iutcrc^pted  tbfl  letters  iuuaM 
for  the  Consul  General  of  Costa  Rica  in  Loodaiik 
proriog  that  England  furnished  arms  to  the  OM- 
mica  of  Americans.  Beside,  the  whole  &itiA 
West  India  squadron  went  to  the  San  Ju&b  d4 
Korte  to  testify  that  gOTemment's  sjmpathf ,  ui 
is  there  still,  because  Americans  struck  down  tlw 
foe  in  Nicaragua,  and  defended  the  people  who 
were  panting  for  freedom.  The  rout«  to  Califoaia 
was  also  endangered  hy  the  English  squadron  *t 
the  mouth  of  t^e  river. 

Now,  my  coantrymen,  maik  the  Jesoit  trick! 
These  bloody  Cost^  Bicana  nerer  declared  mi  at 
all  againrt  Nicaragua,  but  against  the  Amencaas 
in  that  stat«,  thereby  denying  them  the  power  to 
defend  the  rights  of  human  freedem.  Amui- 
cane,  then,  were  abot  when  taken,  tlieiT  honsee 
burned,  their  bodies  consumed  to  ashes ;  and  still, 
as  citizens  of  Uie  United  States,  claiming  piotectiin 
from  no  other  government.  Think  yon  that  our 
Washington,  could  he  riae  firom  the  deep  domber 
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«f  flia  g»ve,  would  zefiae  Mb  BpxupaXbj  to  the 
lieroio  Walker  and  bis  tdherents  ?  Bead  hia  words ! 

On  tiie  lat  day  of  January,  1796,  in  reply  to  the 
wnmAiA^  of  the  Erench  Bepublic^  on  the  latter 
IHresenting  the  colors  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  <}eoige  Washington  pronounced  these  noble 
wwds:  *<Bom,  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty;  having 
wilj  learned  its  vahie;  having  engaged  in  a 
perilous  conflict  to  defend  it ;  having,  in  a  w<Mrd, 
devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  secure  its 
permanent  estabUshment  in  my  own  country,  —  my 
•nzious  lecoUections,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and 
my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  excited,  when- 
soever, in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation 
nnfiirl  the  banners  of  freedom." 

Had  Gen.  Wa^er  taken  possession  of  Nicaragua 
merely  to  keep  the  peace,  he  would  have  been 
justified  by  ihe  precedent  and  practice  of  other 
nations.  At  least  three  countries  in  Europe  are 
now  occupied  by  the  foreign  troops  of  England, 
IVance,  and  Austria.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  as  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  raised  at  the  American  legation  ;  and  all  the 
subsequent  acts  of  Gen.  Walker,  after  the  estab- 
Eshment  of  the  Sivas  government,  and  the  s/cksnomU 
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odgment  by  the  natives  that  he  was  their  iiSeh 
erer,  confirms  the  prophecy  of  Padre  Yljil,  a  fl> 
days  before  Walker  entered  Granada,  vben  k 
Baid,  '*  Our  only  hope  now^  i^  in  Heaven  and  Ga. 
"Walker." 

'  W^er  has  been  oenBoied  for  the  exerattuBtf 
Coira),  most  anjustly.  Did  not  Coiral  hinmlf 
■Bclect  the  Americans  to  try  him,  having  no  faitkk 
-  -his  own  countrymen  ?  And  the  two  meet  intiaall 
associates  of  Corral,  who  attended  him  to  execu- 
tion, are  now  the  wannest  friends  of  Walker, 

When  the  presidential  election  again  ctme 
around,  the  candidates  all  sympathized  with  demo- 
cratic freedom  ;  but  Walker  was  called,  in  prefer 
ence  to  all  others,  to  the  presidency  ;  and,  from  tlie 
day  of  his  inauguration,  Nicaragua  acquired  a 
position,  from  which,  we  believe,  she  will  netv 
willingly  recede.  After  the  defection  of  Bivas, 
who,  it  is  remembered,  absconded  with  his  cabinet 
on  the  2l3t  of  June,  Gen.  Walker,  in  virtoe  of  the 
authority  placed  in  him  by  the  treaty,  appointed 
Fermin  Ferrer  president  pro  tempore  ;  and  he, 
Rivas,  and  Salizar,  all  were  candidates  for  the  iof- 
frages  of  the  people,  as  well  as  Walker.  Bat,  irinle 
by  Bwriy  auEtaen 
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KBtefly  the  aggregate  Tote  of  the  other  three  did 
Mi  much  exceed  seven  thousand. 

This  election  occurred  the  10th  of  last  July; 
■dy  on  the  12th,  Walker  took  the  oath  of  o£Eice. 
Elbe  ceremonies  were  yery  imposing.  The  Ameri- 
mii  flag  and  those  of  Nicaragaa  and  France  were 
m  firont  of  the  stage,  an  open  Bible  and  cmcifix 
placed  on  it,  and  a  cushion  laid  upon  the  floor,  on 
lAicb  President  Walker  knelt  reverently,  and  took 
tihe  oath  of  o£Eice.  On  the  platform  sat  the  pro- 
risional  President,  Ferrer,  the  bishop.  Col.  Wheeler, 
und  some  of  the  field  officers  and  their  stafib.  An 
ippropriate  valedictory  was  delivered  to  the  people 
bj  President  Ferrer,  and  an  inaugural  by  President 
Walker  which  would  have  honored  any  President 
of  our  own  country,  divested,  as  it  was,  of  all  use- 
IflSB  verbiage,  all  specious  professions,  but  carrjring 
in  intuitive  conviction  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
iliat  they  had  at  last  found  a  man  in  whose  integ- 
rity and  honor  they  could  confide. 

The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  the  church, 
aooording  to  their  old  custom,  where  the  Te  Deum 
vras  performed,  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  blessing 
llie  President,  to  which  Walker  submitted.  Some 
wmy  say,  ^^  Why  did  he  do  this,  being  a  genuine 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Br  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence  there  are 
certfUD  imprescriptible  rights,  derived  from  God, 
and  of  which  man  cannot  be  deprived  bj  a  ma- 
jority, oT  have  weakened  by  any  conditions  imposed 
by  society.  These  are  rights  everywhere.  They 
are  necessary  elements  of  &ee  agency,  and  witlioat 
them  G-od  is  not  worshipped  at  all.  Ood  has  ^veo 
to  man  the  Bible,  and  the  possession  and  use  itf 
this  are  man's  inalienable  privileges.  The  Bomish 
church  has,  in  its  general  conncils,  restrained  the 
printing,  translation,  and  circolation,  of  the  Bible ; 
and,  by  this  restriction,  has  invaded  the  natoial 
and  indefeasible  rights  of  man. 

The  American  constitution,  which  guaianteei 
these  religious  principles,  and  the  state  coi^ta- 
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tioiis  fomied  since  its  adoption,  liaye  reaffirmed  this 
safeguard  in  these  words :  **  All  men  have  a  nata- 
ral  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Gk>d  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences/'  ^<  No 
man  can,  of  right,  be  compelled  to  att^ad,  erect, 
or  sapport,  any  i^ce  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any 
ministry,  against  his  consent ;  no  human  anthorily 
can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and  no  preference  shall  be 
given  by  law  to  any  religions  establishment  or  mode 
of  worship/'  This  is  the  constitutional  definition 
of  religious  liberty. 

The  constitution,  then,  is  republican,  and,  by 
these  prescriptions,  Protestant ;  and  hence  the  lib- 
erty, the  intelligence,  and  the  unequalled  blessings, 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  over  the  down* 
trodden,  priest-ridden  populations  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  South  America 
and  Mexico.  Romanism  is  an  arbitrary  and  irre- 
sistible power  over  its  subjects ;  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  becomes  its  voluntary  devotee  renounces 
the  most  precious  rights  of  fireedom,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  mentally  debased.  So,  whoever  thus 
surrenders  these  constitutional  rights  into  the  hands 

of.  the  priest  cannot  be  a  good  American  dtisefi, 

17* 
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hor  free  in  auy  troe  sense.  The  *'  indeliWe  band 
of  slavery  '*  ia  put  opou  every  cbUd  who  is  bora 
Onder  the  dominion  of  the  Romiah  church,  hr  its 
sacrament  of  baptism.  And  the  foarteenth  caiwn 
tm  bftptiam  ia  thus:  "Whoever  shall  affinn  th^^ 
when  these  baptized  children  gr<m  up,  their  are  to 
be  asked  whether  they  will  confirm  the  promises 
BSftde  by  their  god-fathera  in  their  name,  at  their 
baptism  ;  and  that  if  they  say  they  tcill  not,  they 
&re  to  be  left  to  ^ir  own  choke,  aod  not  to  bi 
etmpelled  in  the  mean  time  to  lead  a  Christisn  lif^ 
by  any  other  punishment  than  exrfosion  from  the 
eucharist  and  other  sacraments,  nntil  they  repent, 
— let  him  be  accursed." 

It  is  by  force,  tiien,  not  by  moral  means,  t^ 
this  obedience  is  enjoined  ;  and  the  promises  nude 
by  the  godfathers  are  to  be  obeyed,  Or  the  Snbject 
is  to  be  forerer  *'  excluded  from  the  encharist  and 
other  sacraments."  It  is  made  not  only  Qxe  seal 
of  bondage,  but  also  the  seal  of  salration.  And 
nurses  and  physicians,  and  the  huty  at  large,  i» 
authorized  to  administer  baptisni  to  tlie  dying  infkot, 
whQe  the  priest,  in  order  to  enforce  these  shocking 
popish  rites,  often  leaves  the  mother  suspended  be- 
tween life  and  death,  to  save  her  babe  fhymtiieftte 
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if  ft  herttie !  This  is  the  first  delusion  practised 
•pan  an  indiiddiuil,  as  it  is  also  the  death-blow  to 
tlie  first  piinoiples  of  liberty. 

Tbe  next  devioe  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
indiTidual  and  of  nations  is  auricular  cofrfession. 
This  jj^pal  iBJanction  is  so  called  because  the  pried 
uUmi^  witiKmt  aiky  authority  from  heaven  or  natu- 
ral right,  puts  forth  a  claim  to  know  all  the  secrets 
of  all  the  people*  This  is  the  most  dangerous  feat- 
tfra  of  the  It(MBish  church  to  the  liberties  of  our 
oonntiry^  and  plainly  i»x>y€8  it  to  be  a  mere  political 
corporation  to  advance  its  power.  This  invasion  of 
tiie  primordial  rights  of  man,  and  his  responsibility 
to  God  only,  is  an  alarming  violation  of  human 
agency^  as  a  firee  citusen^and  the  safety  of  the  states. 
It  is  putting  the  people  and  their  rulers  under  the 
piiedtbood.  This  confers  an  omnipresent  espionage, 
\fj  which  the  Pqpe  of  Borne  can  gain  the  secrets 
and  conttol  the  votes  of  every  Papist  elector,  and 
beeomes  a  priestiy  political  power  over  tiie  millions 
af  his  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
TUs  secret  power  of  the  confessional  has  enabled 
the  priesthood,  wherever  it  has  prevailed,  to  extort 
legacies  firom  wealthy  individuals,  to  dictate  wills, 
to  sabaidifle  the  wealtii  of  provinces,  as  well. as  to 
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gDvem  magistratea  and  monaiohs ;  and  is  ttM  nuni 

by  whicli  that  amhitioas  hierarchy  has  always  niled 
the  countries  and  states  in  which  it  got  a  foothold. 
The  dogmas  for  self-esamiuation  in  the  Book  of 
Devotion,  hy  the  authority  of  the  Romaa  CatboUc 
priesthood  in  the  United  States,  and  in  use  all  over 
our  land,  are  enough  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  liberty 
God  ever  gave  to  the  mind  of  man. 

The  power  of  the  confessional,  too,  over  morals, 
is  incredible  and  astoanding.  The  **  Chnstian'i 
Childe  to  Heaven,"  issued  under  the  sanction  of 
Archbishop  Kendrick,  of  Baltimore,  is  so  vile,  so 
shocking  an  outrage  upon  decency  and  morals,  that 
none  other  than  a  Romish  Jesuit  could  conceive  it ; 
and  even  the  men  who  print  and  circulate  it  have 
desired  its  suppression.  This  book  says :  "  If  yoa 
have  anything  upon  your  conscience  which  you  have 
a  particular  difficulty  in  confessing,  cease  not,  with 
prayers  and  tears,  to  importune  your  heavenly  Father 
to  assist  you  in  this  regard,  nntil  He  gives  you  grace 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Let  yonr  confession  be 
entire  as  to  the  number  of  your  sins,  and  such  circoiD- 
stances  as  quite  change  the  nature  of  year  sins,  or 
notoriously  aggravate  them."  The  fifth  chapter  rf 
the  Council  of  Trent,  on  Confession,  commands  the 
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mort  seeret  kind  of  ^'  mortal  cans ''  to  be  confessed, 
M  indispeimable  to  forgiveness.  Can  Americans 
need  more  than  this  to  open  their  eyes,  and  see  the 
min  of  the  heart,  the  rain  of  conscience,  the  rain 
of  female  virtae  and  modesty ;  the  rain  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  family,  by  invading  its  privacies,  and 
oreating,  whenever  it  pleases,  discords ;  Hie  rain 
of  liberty,  and  the  snbjagation  and  final  rain  of  the 
coantry?  Hence  we  see  how  that  hierarchy  has 
jesoitically  contrived  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the 
people,  to  know  their  thoughts,  feelings,  acts,  inten 
tions,  and  desires. 

One  question,  among  others  in  their  odious  books 
asks  a  woman  if  she  loves  any  of  the  priests.  Ho^ 
does  she  answer  her  good  confessor  ?  Tell  Ameri 
cans,  ye  holy  fathers !  In  the  fourteenth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  written  in  the  decree 
of  penance  thus :  **  It  is  plain  the  priest  cannot 
sustain  the  office  of  judge  if  the  cause  be  unknown 
to  them,  nor  inflict  equitable  punishments  if  the  sins 
are  only  confessed  in  general,  and  not  minutely  and 
individually  described.  Those  who  do  otherwise, 
and  knowingly  conceal  any  sins,  present  nothing  to 
the  divine  goodness  to  be  forgiven  by  the  priest.** 
Again,  Hie  sixth  canon  is  as  follows :  **  Whoever 
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tball  ieiDj  tb6  BaotameDtal  ooofeanon  Wbs  inettitDted 
Bjr  the  divine  command,  or  that  it  Is  oeceseBij  te 
Miration  ;  or  shiiU  affirm  that  the  practice  of  con- 
wssiDg  to  tlie  priest  alone,  aa  it  has  ever  beea 
jbscrred  from  the  begimiiag  of  the  CathoUo 
Church,  and  is  still  observed,  is  foreign  to  Uw 
koatitution  and  command  of  Christ,  and  is  a  human 
invention,  —  let  him  be  accnrsed." 

Kow,  Americans,  what  is  this  but  putting  tbe 
priest,  M  judge,  in  God's  place  ?  It  is  foiciog  A 
man  Or  W4Hnan  to  Qoveil  the  inmost  secrets  to  t 
mere  creature,  which  act  of  confeasion  b^ongs  aad 
is  due  to  God  alone.  'E.ett,  in  out  beloved  ooontry, 
there  ar«  upwards  of  two  thousand  prieetlj  cfMifMB- 
OFB  to-day,  into  whose  ears  are  poured  the  atin 
secrets  of  the  wife,  and  eister,  and  daogfatu',  who 
have  breathed,  not  only  their  words  aad  actiena, 
but  ^e  very  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires,  when 
aioMt  to  the  celibate  confessor ! !  I  Blush,  hos- 
bands,  brothers !  Be  amazed  at  this  extorted  oon- 
fes8i(Hi  and  intrusion  into  your  family  privaciefl  and 
secrets,  under  the  garb  of  retigitm,  and  which  not 
even  a  Qatniel,  much  less  mortal  authority,  has  a 
right  to  assume  or  exercise  !  Do  we  wonder,  ars 
we  startied,  at  the  depth  of  depravity  which  flows 
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the  brave  deeds  of  Americans  upon  Hiat  foreign  soil ; 
mnd  it  will  ever  invest  it  with  interest,  to  know  that 
it  is  enriched  by  the  blood  of  American  martyrs/ 
wliich,  ultimately,  must  germinate  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  freedom. 

i 

And,  while  we  are  astonished  at  the  uneqtt&lled 
valor  of  our  brave  men  in  a  foreign  land,  we  find 
in  their  gallant  and  patriotic  doings  fresh  evidences 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  would  meet  the  enemy 
on  their  own  soil,  if  called  to  defend  the  national 
honor  of  their  country,  her  rights,  her  altars,  her 
homes^  and  her  liberties. 

We  deprecate  war,  and  believe  it  is  opposed  to 
the  benevolent  principles  of  ChristLanity,  and  we 
trust  no  occasion  shall  ever  arise  to  plunge  us  into 
its  cruelties ;  but,  if  this  inevitable  necessity  should 
come,  it  is  a  blessing  to  feel  that  we  are  armed  with 
brave  defenders,  millions  of  fireemen,  ready  to  repel 
tke  invader,  and  triumph  mightily  over  the  foe.  Cen- 
tral America  is  yet  in  the  mists  of  papal  ignorance 
and  delusion,  through  the  influence  and  tyranny  of 
a  heartless,  domineering  priesthood,  which  must 
first  be  put  down,  and  their  power  annihilated, 
before  any  firee  government  can  hope  for  permanent 
endurance,  and  the  true  sun  of  liberty  lise  to  bless 
and  gild  the  horizon  of  her  hopes. 
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Bat,  however  dangeiooB  the  amfaaional  is,  it  it 
onlj  one  part  of  the  macUneiy  employed  bj  die 
political  corporatioii  of  Rome  in  effecting  its  deagu 
to  bring  the  worid  to  its  feet. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Thb  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
another.     When,  in  1460,  the   art  of  printing, 
through  the  genius  of  Faust,  was  invented,  it  was 
-like  an  angel  of  light  suddenly  bursting  through 
the  mists  of  darkness  which  had  so  long  covered 
the  earth.     The  first  fruit  of  this  su|{lime  invention 
was  the  printing  of  the  Bible.     This  immediately 
awakened  the  alarm  of  the  papal  hierarchy ;  for  it 
was  a  sign  of  a  successful  invasion  upon  the  fort- 
ress of  imposture,  more  mighty  and  portentous 
than  the  attack  of  all  the  irresistible  hordes  of 
Attila  upon  the  city  of  Rome.     A  struggle  at  once , 
commenced  with  this  light  of  genius  and  liberty 
against  despotism ;    and,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  apocalyptical  despot,  in  league  with 
the  other  despots  of  Europe,  has  shown  his  deter- 
mined antipathy  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Milton   represents  Satan  in  his  passage  over 
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ohaos,  lookiog  toward  paradise,  aoii  spying  tlie  sm 
in  bis  *'  meridian  tower,"  and  makes  him  excUia, 


0  ran  !  bat  witli  no  fiioidl;  tokv,  I  ckO, 
To  tdl  thee  ha*  t  tuM  tl^  Uuik" 


With  the  eame  instinotiTe  avcision  and 
cilable  hatred,  this  hierarch  of  Bome  exi 
against  th*e  press ;  and  whenever  he  has  oceaaon, 
and  reroLutiooaiy  symptoms  appear,  he  thnndefs 
from  the  Vatican  his  bullB.  In  this  act,  he  only 
imitates  his  inexorable  prodecessors,  and  carries 
oat  the  decrees  of  Bomish  councils. 

"We  will  here  present  the  canons  upon  which  the 
decrees  against  the  press  are  based. 

The  great  Coonoil  of  Lateran,  held  at  Bona 
A.  D.  1515,  under  Leo  X.,  sessioa  tenth,  raiacted 
thus  :  "  We  ordtun  and  decree  that  no  person  AtO 
presume  to  prints  or  cause  to  be  pritUed,  any  book  or 
other  writing  whatsoever,  either  in  our  city  [Braoe] 
or  in  any  other  city,  unless  it  shall  first  have  be«B 
carefully  examined,  if  in  this  city,  by  onr  Ticai 
and  the  masters  of  the  holy  palace,  w,  if  in  other 
cities  and  dioceses,  by  the  bishop  or  his  deputy, 
•with  the  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity  for  the  dio- 
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in  which  the  impressioii  is  aboat  to  be  made ; 
unless,  abo,  it  shall  have  receiyed,  under 
our  hands,  their  written  approval,  given  without 
pcice  and  without  delay.  Whosoever  shall  ever 
presume  to  do  otherwise,  beside  the  loss  of  the 
books,  which  shall  be  publicly  burned,  shall  be 
bonnd  by  ihe  sent^ace  of  excommunication/' 
And,  in  anotiier  part  of  this  decree,  they  further 
say,  "that  ihe  transgressing  printer  was  to  pay 
fewo  hnadred  ducats,  to  help  to  build  St.  Peter's 
Csiiiedral  at  Borne,"  and  '*  to  be  suspended  for  a 
year  fiom  his  trade,"  &o« 

The  Council  of  Trent  affirmed  (his  decretal,  and 
enacted,  Buie  1st :  "  All  books  condemned  by  the 
sapreme  pontiffs  or  general  councils  befbre  the 
1616,  and  not  comprised  in  (lie  present  index, 
nevertheless  to  be  considered  as  condemned." 
Xhe  crad^  as  adopted  by  every  Boman  Catholic, 
nqniies  aU  "  to  receive  undoubtedly  all  things 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared,  by  the  sacred 
oanons  and  general  councils,  and  particularly  by 
Oe  holy  Council  of  Trent" 

Here,  then,  is  the  destruction  of  all  liberty  to 
print,  read,  or  think,  enforced  and  sealed  by  that 
oouBciL     ^rConceming  the  index  of  books,  tile 


council  i  and,  having 
arc  completed,  but  ye 
'ariety  and  number  of 
■tot  minutely  jaig,  i 
deemed  that  vbatnw 
■wWdiw&relkenoat 
it  may  be  completed  i 
•"«  judgment  md  auUn 
Tkis  ■•  Hie  antkorit 
"Motion  Hie  «,t  of  Uie 


So  tlie  ' 


committee  og 


to  draw  up  a  lirt  of  ' 
Teiy  laige  Tolume,  and  i 
few  of  the  libraries  of  A 
"rules"  are  added,  whii 
tie  church  receives.     B 
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leaders  of  heretics,  as  Lather,  Zwingle,  Calvin, 
Balthaser,  Pacimontanus,  Luenchfeld,  and  other 
similar  ones,  are  altogether  forbidden^  whatever  be 
their  names,  titles,  or  sabjects/' 

The  fcmrth  role  is  this :  '^Inasmach  as  it  is 
manifest  from  experience  that,  if  the  Holy  Bible, 
translated  in  the  volgar  tongae,  be  indiscriminately 
allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of  men  will 
caose  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it,  it  is  on 
this  point  referred  to  the  judgment  of  bishops  and 
inqoisitors,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the  prieet 
or  conftssor^  permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tonguej  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those  whose 
faith  and  piety  they  apprehend  will  be  augmented, 
not  iiynred,  by  it ;  and  this  permission  they  must 
have  in  writing ;  but,  if  any  one  shall  have  the 
presumption  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such 
written  permission,  he  shall  not  receive  absolution 
until  he  have  first  delivered  up  such  Bible  to  the 
ordinary.  Booksellers,  however,  who  shall  sell  or 
othwvnse  dispose  of  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
or  any  person  not  having  such  permission,  shall 
forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the 
hiahop  to  some  pious  use,  and  be  subjected  by 
the  bishop  to  such  other  penalties  as  the  bishop 
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ih^  judge  proper,  according  to  Qm  qaalitr  of  Ibl 
ifieQce.  But  regulars  shall  Derer  read  dof  par- 
iJuM  such  Biblee  withoot  Ikwnae  irom  tiielr  saft- 
iriore." 

The  fifth  rale  aDows  "  books  of  heretics,  coDtaln- 
ing  bat  little  of  their  own,  to  be  used  by  Cftthobcs, 
^Ur  having  been  corrected  by  their  diviaes." 

The  aisth  rule  8»js :  "  Books  of  coniroverty  it- 
IlKwi  CatkoUa  and  heretics  ^  the  presrat  tim. 
Written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  are  not  to  be  tnducriwt- 
inately  atiowed,  but  an  to  be  mbfeet  to  th*  tarn 
reguiations  as  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue." 

The  tenth  role  ifl  thos :  *'  Lt  the  prititing  f^ 
bookst  Qt  rather  the  writings,  the  roles  sfaall  ba 
observed  which  were  (attained  in  the  tenth  eessicm 
of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Leo  X.  Titen- 
fore,  if  any  book  ia  to  be  printed  in  the  dty  ^ 
Romcy  it  shall  be  first  examined  by  the  Pt^'i 
Ticar,  and  the  master  of  the  sa^ed  palace,  w 
other  peraons  chosen  by  our  m«*t  holy  fatha  ibr 
that  purpose.  In  other  places,  any  book  <»■  manu- 
script intended  to  be  printed  shall  be  referred  to 
the  bishop,  or  some  skilful  person  whom  he  ^uH 
nominate,  and  the  inquisitors  <^  heretical  prawitf 
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f  the  city  or  diocese  in  which  the  impreesion  ie 
igecuted.'* 

**  Mooreorer,  in  every  city  and  diocese^  the  house 
xr  place  where  the  art  of  piintmg  is  exerciaecU  and 
dao  shops  of  booksellers,  shall  be  frequently  Tiaited 
gr  persons  deputed  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar,  con- 
ointly  with  the  inquisitors,  $o  that  nothing  that  is 
vnohibited  may  be  kept  or  sold.'* 

*'  If  any  persons  shall  import  foreign  books  into 
the  eUy^  they  shall  be  obliged  to  renounce  them  to 
the  deputies.  JSeirs^  or  executors,  shall  make  no 
oae  of  the  books  of  the  deceased,  nor  in  any 
way  trantfer  them  to  others,  until  a  catalogue 
IS  i^reaented .  to  the  deputies,  and  obtained  their 
UcensSf  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  books." 

«  finally,  it  is  enjoined  on  all  the  faithful,  that 
BO  one  keep  or  pretend  to  read  any  books  contrary 
to  these  rules,  or  the  prohibited  index."  <<  But,  if 
aay  one  shall  keep  or  read  the  works  of  a  heretic, 
he  shall  instantly  incur  the  sentence  of  excommuni* 
cation^  and  those  who  keep  works  interdicted  on 
another  account^  beside  the  mortal  sin  committed, 
■hall  be  severely  punished  at  the  will  of  the 
Uflhops." 

Thus  are  the  consciences,  the  intellects,  tram- 
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melled,  and  the  access  to  knowledge  shut  out  frcm 
the  sight  of  Americans,  who  are  subjects  of  Ae 
Romish  church.  Think  of  this,  0,  my  country- 
men, think,  and  protect  your  schooU  for  the  ediic»- 
Hon  of  your  children  I 

What  says  the  decree  of  the  Holy  CodqcU  of 
rrent,  on  the  mere  edition  of  God's  Holy  WcrtI 
Why,  plainly  this :  "  That  considering  no  aull 
Advantage  may  accrue  to  the  Church  of  God,  <^  ili 
the  Latin  editions  in  circulation,  some  one  Bhaaii 
be  regarded  as  authentic,  doth  ordain  and  decUie, 
that  the  same  old  and  vulgate  edition,  which  hit 
been  approved  hy  its  use  in  the  church  for  ages, 
shall  be  held  authentic  in  lectures,  sermons,  expo- 
sitions,  and  disputations,  and  that  no  erne  shall  den 
or  presutae  to  reject  it,  tinder  any  pretence  whaiever." 
And  further,  "  That  in  matters  of  faith  and  morab, 
no  one,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  shall  dan 
to  wrest  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  sense  <^ 
them,  contrary  to  that  which  hath  been  heid,  md 
still  is  held,  by  Holy  Mother  Church,  whose  ri^ 
it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  interpretatifm 
of  the  Sacred  Word,  or  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  fathers,  even  though  such  consent 
has  never  been  published." 
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Now,  Americans,  do  not  forget  to  note  this 
lolemn  fact,  that  what  this  Romish  system  styles 
fhe  '^Yulgate,''  or  ^^old  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,"  is  filled  with  interpolations,  additions,  and 
subtractions,  and  the  falsehoods  of  the  Apocrypha, 
and  treats  with  entire  contempt  the  original  Gbreek 
lugaage  of  that  blessed  book,  which  alone  is  able 
iD  make  us  *^  wise  unto  salvation/' 

This  Roman  policy  forces  upon  its  church  a 
sparious  Bible,  and  ordains  it  a  standard  opposed 
to  QoA's  Word,  and  makes  it  also  excltisive,  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  own  accursed  purposes.  It 
forbids  men  and  women  to  think  for  themselves. 
Yoa  will  further  find,  on  the  thirtieth  page  of  their 
index  of  <^  prohibited  books,''  that  they  actually 
forbid  the  reading  of  any  Bible  in  any  translation 
Not  merely  the  Protestant j  but  the  Roman  Bible, 
and  this  only  under  the  sanction  of  their  church, 
ftaiB :  *^  Biblia  Vulgari  quocunqw  Idiomctte  con- 
Mcriptay^  which  means,  the  Bible,  in  whatever 
idiom  writtenj  is  prohibited. 

18 


OHAPTEB     III. 

Kow>  let  the  hierarchy  of  Itouie,  iu  the  UnM 
States,  to-day,  rise  up,  if  they  dare,  and  deay  that 
the  deoreea  aad  rules  which  we  quote  bero  fion 
their  councils  and  papal  authorities  are  nottrae} 
are  not  rigidly  enforced  by  them  upon  every  aal»- 
ject  of  their  priestly  influeuce  !  Let  any  lover  of 
Us  country  deny  that  thii  power  tramples  liberty 
ill  the  duati  t  Pope  Or^ory  X\X.*  in.  his  ck^ 
clical  Icitter  ^ddxeeaed  to.  tfce  laiUifiU  vf  thA  woAi, 
August  &th»  1Q33»  at  the  tipi^  <tf  hi»  c^natJien, 
wrote  thus: 

"  Towartis-  this  poit4  teiv^  ^  looat  viUy  detidt 
abicj  and  nev^  tjo  h  si^ienthf  execnOed  liberty  ef 
books_^lefs,  mmij/t  of  pi^lMidng  writings  of  uba^ 
ever  kind  they  please  ;  a  iiSertff  whieh,  seme  peftom 
dare  with  such  violence  of  language  to  denounce  mi 
promote."  "The  Apostles,"  he  continues,  "^nit- 
licit/  burned  a  vast  quantity  of  books."  "This 
matter  occupied,"  says  he>  "  the  attention  of  the 
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fithers^  yiko  applied  a  remedy  to  so  great  an  evil  by 
pMishing  a  salutary  decree  for  compiling  an  index 
(f  boekg  in  which  improper  do(drine^  were  contained. 
Wq  mu$t  exterminate  the  deadly  mischief  of  so  many 
iooia  ;  finr  the  xoattcBr  of  guilty  eiror  will  never  be 
effiBotoally  rexooyed  uidesa  the  guilty  elements  of 
iiipn^ity  be  consomed in  the  flames/'  ^^  The  Holy 
Ste  baa  stnyen  throughout  all  ages  to  condemn  sus- 
pected* aad  noxious  booksj  and  wrest  them  out  qf 
fmn'e  hands.  A  is  dear  how  falser  and  rash^  and 
fruitful  of  enormous  evil  to  the.  Apostolic  See^  is  the 
dextrine  ^  those  who  not  only  reject  the  censorship 
^  books  as  too  severe  and  burdensome^  but  proceed 
te  that  length  of  wickedness  as  to  assert  that  it  is 
tmitrary  to  equal  justice^  and  dare  to  deny  to  the 
ekurch  the  right  (f  enacting  ojid  employing  it,'* 

It  seeds  no  telescope,  Americans,  to  discover 
now  why  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  successor  of 
Stoegpxy,  has  had  hia  foreign  hierarchy  at  work,  io 
gafe  tibe  Bibla  oot  of  your  public  and  free  schools, 
lad  to  expunge  pa^aagea  from  school-books,  which 
laraat  of  the  Befomation,  and  rights  of  men  to  be 
Bree  to  worship  QoA  as  they  ohoose.  It  is  no  wcm- 
dttr»  now,  why  thety  date  to  commit  tiha  blasphemy, 
and  insult  the  Christian  community,  in  publicly 
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burning  the  Bible  in  New  York,  and  other  placa 
in  our  country. 

The  right  to  worsliip  God,  Ainericans  oaDtead, 
none  can  take  away,  unless  it  interferes  or  inrolrti 
the  rights  of  other  men.  This  reli^oas  right  ii 
spoken  of  in  the  constitution  as  a  civil  right,  whiA 
it  neither  gave  nor  can  take  away.  The  consttb- 
tion  protects  this  right  of  free  worship ;  and  d^ 
clares,  in  direct  terms,  that,  "when  any  form  of 
gOTcmmcnt  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  Ae 
people  have  the  right  to  alter  and  abolish  it."  It 
asserts  the  necessity  of  revolution,  if  these  rigbts 
are  undermined.  The  tyranny  of  forcing  men  to 
accept,  without  choice,  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  tie 
Romish  church,  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
confessional,  making  a  Romish  priest  the  judge  and 
lord  of  conscience,  is  an  invasion  upon  the  just 
political  exercise  of  American  men.  The  Romish 
catechism  says,  that  "  the  priests  hold  the  place, 
the  power,  and  authority,  of  God  on  eartlL" 
The  pniptical  effect  of  the  confessional  is  to  pat 
all  niPii  who  confess  to  them  in  their  power,  dni 
at  their  disposal.  Hence  the  danger  to  Americsn 
liberty.     Out  of  the  Romish  church,  they  teach, 
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)  is  no  salvation.    In  it,  remember,  Ameri- 
,  there  is  no  liberty. 

Moitism,  says  De  Pradt,  embarrasses  itself  very 
I  about  means, —  scruples  are  trifles.  The  de- 
ns of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  laws  with  all  the 
lan  Oatholics.  The  broad  seal  is  set  by  this 
great  council,  and  over  the  whole  earth  every 
lanist  is  under  the  following  obligation :  ^^  I 
profess,  and  undoubtedly  receive,  all  other 
^  delivered,  defined,  and  declared,  by  the 
Bd  canons,  the  general  councils,  and  particu- 
'  the  holy  Council  of  Trent."  The  hierarchy 
ise  on  the  civil  power,  by  this  oath,  to  punish 
tics;  to  exterminate  them,  in  order  to  give 
r  lands  to  Catholics ;  while,  in  return,  great 
Igences  are  given  to  their  persecutors, 
aptism,  by  their  catechism  and  theology,  makes 
dcts  of  the  church  ;  and,  being  so,  the  church 
ordained  means  to  punish  them. 
o  Protestant  in  our  land  would  dare  to  refuse 
ion  or  daughter  the  right  to  unite  with  Papists, 
nigh  they  knew  it  would  shut  the  Bible  from 
r  sight,  make  the  pardon  of  the  priest  their 
If  of  salviUionj  require  them  to  confess  their 
Nit  secret  sins  to  wicked  men,  and  send  them 
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into  *'  ToluDtary  slaTery"  of  the  most  abject  and 
degraded  character.  Why  ?  Because  the  ejbUm 
is  beguiled  under  the  name  of  rdigion.  And  it  H 
an  invasion  od  Protestant  liberty,  on  oor  coostitu- 
tioDal  republican  rights,  to  abridge  peraonal  obinci 

The  political  system  of  Rome  is  snbject  hen, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  to  the  Roman  heai  <£ 
the  church,  ^om  the  foreign  bierarchj  ire  nam 
to  support  and  obey  by  the  most  solemn  oath,  n 
things  temporal  and  spiritnol.  They  are  ereu 
bound  to  put  to  death,  when  ordered,  any  beretifl 
in  a  Catholic  family,  and  deny  them  the  right  to 
lie  down  in  the  same  family  grave- yard. 

nistory,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the  present 
day,  is  fiill  of  these  facte.  De  Pradt  says  :  "  Cath- 
olicism is  not  organized  iUa  other  worships.  [Qn 
latter  have  no  common  centre  ;  no  oxcbiaiTe  aoorce 
firom  whence  flows  power  in  every  religions  sooiely. 
They  have  no  Rome,  nor  precedents  of  Borne,  ua 
pretensions  of  Rome.  The  exaltation  or  dejoeasioii 
of  these  worships  is  cf  no  im^artanoe  in  the  political 
order  of  states.  It  is  fiof  w  mih  Some  ;  crvetythiiig 
in  Catholicism  tends  to  Rome.  The  Pop«  is  chief 
of  one  handred  and  twenty  railliiHa  of  foUowea. 
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QMUeiltt  tenMt  kiY6  left  tliatt  feat  hnhdired 
wuMmd  prie«to>  l)i«  idolairow  woiship  of  thftl 
iMh  and  its  prieste  is  spread  everywhend.  Th6 
ih  priests  in  America  dr6  inor^  obsequious  to 
ttie  than  tie  Gkman  6r  French  priests^  who  istN 
lead  nealMt  to  ke^.  BeMrence  is  incrtased  itiih 
itanM.  Itoiiie}  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  a  <^olos- 
I.  Thi  Pdpe  coUiUs  fnott  subjects  than  a  sover- 
A  9  fiMt  tv^  thdn  many  sovereigns  together, 
iesfs  Mw  subfects  only  M  THEIR  own  TSRBitOBT. 
^  Pope  taunts  SUBJECTS  on  the  terwtobt  of 
[■  dOvftRKi(JH*s.  These  command  only  the  Exterior, 
te  Pope  penetrates  deeper.  He  commands  the  inte- 
t.  The  seat  of  his  empire  is  placed  in  the  con- 
enee  itself.  If  the  whole  world  were  Roman 
ihoiicsj  tfien  the  Pope  would  command  the 
rid.  What  a  power  !  What  would  it  leave  to 
leM  f  In  a  word^  he  would  shake  the  world,  and 
road  it  in  midnight  darkness.  He  did  it^  for 
s«^  in  respect  to  Europe.  Not  to  know  how  tofore- 
9  ie  not  to  know  how  to  govern  or  judge  the  world.*' 
rhe  writer  who  gave  this  graphic  description  of 
\  political  system  of  Popery  was  an  Abbt  of  the 
pe,  and  knew  the  eXB.(sb  meaning  of  all  he  ftaid. 
\f  ever  Rome  has  the  power  in  this  country, 
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-which  she  is  striving,  by  the  aid  of  all  Caiholio 
Europe,  and  certain  blind,  selfish  American  polili- 
oians,  to  attain,  the  treasonable  war  will  be  waged 
under  the  name  of  religion.  Rome  knows  her  polit* 
ical  men,  and  ber  zealous  agents  in  the  Umted 
States,  almost  to  a  unit ;  and  she  knows  her  n- 
Bources,  also,  to  a  dollar.  She  waits  only  At 
strength  to  her  increasing  resources,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  her  numbers,  for  her  succes^ul  a^iM- 
sion  on  the  ballot-box,  and  her  acquisition  of  the 
civil  power.  When  ripe,  eventualij,  and  in  aoc- 
cessful  domination,  she  will  confiscate  our  lands. 
She  will  pay  her  devoted  political  aspirants,  as  the 
price  of  their  treason,  in  papal  votes.  She  will 
enlLst  the  zealoos  devotion  of  all  the  Catholic  Irish, 
and  priest-ridden  foreign  Papists,  throogh  tJie 
dangerous  and  unlimited  power  of  priestly  absola- 
tion  in  the  confessional,  and  the  dispensati<Ht  of 
indulgences  by  the  Pope. 

The  bull  is  published,  and  is  irrepealable,  in 
America,  to-day,  in  which  **  the  great  hunter  of 
men  "  raves  through  the  earth,  and  lays  his  curse 
and  his  claim  on  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  man,  not  even  leaving  a  grave  for  a  heretic. 
He  claims  jurisdiction  over  armies,  navies,  seas, 
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lands,  treasares,  coasts,  &o.  The  Pope  could 
ovder  the  extermination,  by  a  crusade,  of  heretics 
within  any  province  under  his  undisputed  control. 
Yfhat  hinders  him  but  the  iron  will  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  from  putting  in  o{>eration  the 
persecuting  principle  inherent  in  the  very  system 
of  Popery  ? 

Has  not  the  Pope  palsied  and  ruined  every  coun- 
try where  his  power  could  be  felt?  Look  at  the 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Italy, — Lombardy,  Florence, 
Tuscany,  Genoa,  Naples, —  so  flourishing,  once,  in 
maritime  prosperity,  and  all  the  arts  of  genius ! 
Look  at  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Austria,  Mexico, 
the  states  of  South  America ! 

Why  that  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  beautiful 
valleys  of  Piedmont  ?  Why  that  bloody  triumph 
of  the  Vatican  over  tiie  martyred  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses?  Why  has  this  spirit  of  persecution 
extinguished  every  rising  effort  for  liberty,  trod- 
den crowns  in  the  dust,  and  drenched  Europe  and 
the  earth  in  blood?  If  the  Pope,  at  any  time, 
relaxed  his  grasp  of  empires,  and  his  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition, —  if,  at  any  time,  the  fires  at  the 
stake  have  been  put  out,  and  the  groans  of  slaugh- 
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tered  victims  have  ceased  to  fall  on  the  ear, —  to 
what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  but  to  the  want  of  anre- 
stiuiied  power,  and  the  energies  of  some  Lather, 
Bome  Elector  of  Saxony,  some  conquering  aim  of 
Mturlborough,  Charles  XII.,  or  a  Napoleon?  Did 
the  Poi>e  attempt  to  tread  on  the  liberties  of  Veoicc 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  he  a  lamb  to- 
day ?  If  he  spared  not  Venice  tiien^  why  does  he 
spare  the  United  States  to-day  ?  For  this  ample 
reason,  the  want  of  strength  and  a  majority.  For 
it  is  the  boast  of  the  hierarchy,  that  its  principles 
and  character  never  change. 

Da  Fin,  the  papal  historian,  liimlshes  tlie  moit 
striking  picture  of  the  Papacy  in  the  aeroiteeiidi 
century : 


"^e  diffir^oe  of  tbe  Bepnblic  of  Venice  with  Fni  T. 
it  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  eecIoriMtic^ 
history  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy ;.  not  only  by  immii  on 
the  sabject  of  the  dispate,  but  also  mnch  more  on  aoooont 
of  the  great  number  of  qnestionB  which  were  agitated  at 
oocaaioD  of  that  difference,  by  the  most  able  divines  and 
lawyers  of  that  time.  The  Senate  of  Venice  made  two  i»- 
crees  in  the  beginning  of  that  cenCory ;  by  the  fint  of  vhick 
■  Froni  Da  Pin's   EoeladMtio*!  Hiolot;,  TA  iHL  Book  iL  Chi^  L 
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k  wiB  ftrbiddMi,  under  letetfe  pdnallieB,  to  build  hospitak 
te  mooiataies,  or  to  establish  new  oonvents  or  aodetissi  in 
the  atite  ^  Vfinioe,  without  the  pernuasion  of  the  Maoate. 
Bj  the  other,  whioh  waa  made  the  26th  of  March|  1606,  a 
km  made  in  1586  was  renewed,  eonfirmed,  and  extended 
ever  all  parte  of  the  state,  forbidding  all  Hxe  sabjeota  of  the 
lepnblic  to  sell,  alienate,  or  dispose  in  any  manner  whataO" 
ever,  of  inmiovable  goods  in  perpetuity,  in  favor  of  eoclesi- 
aatical  persons,  without  the  oonsent  of  the  senate ;  upon 
eondition,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  legacies  of  immovable 
goods  were  bequeathed,  those  goods  should  be  sold  within 
two  years  after,  and  the  purchase  giv^i  to  discharge  those 
l^gjacies.  There  happened  at  the  same  time  two  criminal 
aflUrs,  which  concerned  the  ecclesiastics.  Scipion  Sarra- 
sm^  canon  of  Yicenza,  who  had  taken  off  the  seal  of  the 
magiatratea,  affixed  to  the  Episcopal  chancery,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chancellor,  the  see  being  vacant,  was  seized  by 
Uie  senate,  and  put  into  prison,  for  having  insulted  one  of 
bia  kinswomen,  whom  he  intended  to  debauch ;  and  some 
time  after,  Count  Baldolin  Yalde-marino,  Abbot  Feveza, 
being  accused  of  many  enormous  crimes,  was  imprisoned 
by  order  of  the  senate.  The  Pope,  Paul  Y.,  bemg  per- 
suaded that  the  decrees  and  enterprises  against  the  clergy 
encroached  upon  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  complained  of 
them  to  the  ambassador  of  Yenice,  and  demanded  of  the 
senate,  by  his  nuncio,  that  the  decrees  should  be  revoked 
immediately,  and  the  eoclesiastics  imprisoned  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  nuncio, 
to  be  tried  by  ecclesiastical  judges ;  threatening  to  interdict 
the  republic,  if  he  was  not  obeyed  immediately.  The  senate 
answered,  the  1st  of  December,  1605,  that  they  could  not 
release  prisoners  accused  of  crime  which  belong  to  the 
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Tecognirance  of  the  aeculu-  jndges,  nor  revoke  the  Ins 
wbich  they  hail  a  rigbt  to  make,  and  which  they  b«he*li 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  state.  The  Pope,  hanng  w 
ceired  thiB  answer  by  letters  from  his  nuncio,  anA  by  wori 
of  tnoalli  from  the  ambikssador  of  Vcoice,  despatched  ou  Ou 
10th  of  Docembcr  tno  briefe;  the  one  addressed  to  Maria 
Qrimani,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  the  other  to  the  repablic,  hj 
way  of  monitory,  exhorting  the  state  to  revoke  their  de- 
crees, which  he  thought  contrury  to  the  canons,  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  liberties  of  the  church;  declaring  that  thfy 
who  made  these  lawB,  or  caused  them  to  be  executed,  had 
incurred  eocleaiaatical  CfSisnree,  from  which  they  oouU  not 
be  freed  but  by  revoking  those  statutes,  and  ret-stablisliiBg 
aflbirs  in  their  former  state.  He  oommutdect  theoi,  mitt- 
the  penalty  of  excommnnicatiou,  laiee  SententUB,  to  revoke 
them,  which,  if  they  refused,  he  protested  that  he  abonld  be 
obliged  to  put  in  execution  die  penalties  annexed  to  sodi 
ofiences,  without  any  other  citation;  being  not  willing  that 
Qod  should  call  him  to  account  one  day  for  having  thu 
failed  in  his  duty,  and  not  being  able  to  dissemble,  when  he 
saw  the  authority  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See  infringed,  the 
ecclesiastical  immnnities  trampled  under  foot,  the  casraiB 
and  holy  decrees  neglected,  and  the  rights  and  privilc^. 
of  the  church  subverted." 

The  Pope  sent  these  briefs  to  his  nuncio  at  Venice,  with 
orders  "to  present  and  publish  them;  and  acquainted  the 
cardinals,  in  a  consistory  held  the  12th  of  that  mooth,  with 
the  subject  of  complaint  he  had  agsinst  the  r^ublic  of 
Venice,  and  with  what  be  had  done  thereupon.  Neverthe- 
less, the  republic  appointed  Ijeonardo  Donate,  procurator  of 
St.  Mark,  to  go  express,  and  treat  of  this  afbir  in  the 
quality  of  ambaeaador  at'  Botoe.  The  nuncio,  not  hsviog 
Received  those  briefs  till  the  day  after  Donato  had  been 
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chosen  ambassador,  thonght  he  ought  to  put  off  the  publioar 
tkm  of  them,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope,  who  ordered  him  to 
pnaent  them.  The  noncio  reoeired  this  order  on  Christmas 
eiva^  and  presented,  the  day  following,  the  brie&  to  the 
eounaeUon  assembled  to  assist  at  a  solemn  mass,  in  the 
mbeenoe  of  the  Doge  Grimani,  who  was  extremely  ill,  and 
died  the  day  following.  His  death  was  the  reason  why  the 
brieb  were  not  opened,  the  senate  having  ordered  that  no 
aiEur  sboold  be  transacted,  but  that  of  the  election  of  adoge. 
The  Pope,  on  his  side,  wrote  to  the  nuncio  to  protest  to  tiie 
aeoate  that  they  ought  not  to  proceed  to  a  new  election, 
because  it  would  be  null,  as  made  by  excommunicated  per- 
flODS.  The  nuncio  pressingly  demanded  audience  to  make 
this  declaration ;  but  the  senate  would  not  give  it  him,  it 
being  not  customary  to  receive  any  memorials  firom  the 
ministerB  of  foreign  princes  during  the  interregnum,  but 
compliments  of  condolence.  The  electors  were  not  a  long 
time  in  dioosing  a  new  doge.  The  10th  of  January,  1606, 
Leonardo  Donate  was  advanced  to  that  high  dignity.  All 
the  ambassadors  went  immediately,  according  to  custom,  to 
visit  the  new  doge,  and  pay  him  their  compliments.  But 
the  nuncio  would  not  visit  him.  The  doge  did  not  omit 
writing  to  the  Pope,  according  to  custom,  to  notify  his  elec- 
tion to  him ;  and  the  Pope  received  his  letter.  The  first 
affur  which  was  transacted  at  Venice,  after  the  election  of 
the  doge,  was  the  difference  of  the  republic  withihe  Pope. 
It  began  with  nominating  the  Chevalier  Duodo  in  the  place 
of  Leonardo  Donate  (who  was  elected  doge),  ambassador  at 
Rome.  After  this  the  briefe  were  opened ;  and  when  the 
senate  saw  what  they  contained,  before  they  returned  an 
answer  to  the  Pope  they  determined  to  have  the  advice  of 
some  divines  and  lawyers.  The  lawyers  whom  they  princi- 
pally considered  were  Erasmus  Gratian,  of  Udina,  and  Mark 
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Antonio  Pellcgrin,  of  Fndua ;  uid  tlie  bmoos  Fn-Paolo 
Barpi,  of  the  order  of  the  &crvit«s,  was  appointed  the  dime 
of  ;be  republic.  It  vfaH  aJso  reeolveil  Dot  onl;  to  cananlt 
the  tioctpi-9  of  the  umvorsit;  of  Padua  and  of  VcniM,  bat 
also  the  moat  able  lawyers  of  Italy  and  Europe,  whu  niDt 
them  their  opinions,  witii  the  laws  of  the  other  kiBgdrnw 
and  cllurdiea  of  Cbrist«Ddom,  which  had  aoj  ivlation  to  iht 
afliiir  in  ciuestion.  Then  tho  senate,  after  having  vuidcanad 
the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  returned  this  answer  to  tW  Vsft, 
the  28th  of  January :  '  That  they  heard,  with  a  grot  dal 
of  ^i^f  and  astooishmont,  by  letters  from  bis  holiness,  that 
be  bad  condemned  the  laws  of  the  republic  (obecrved  with 
Buocesa  for  many  agea,  and  witlt  which  his  predeesHn  U 
found  no  fault),  as  oontrary  to  the  antfaority  of  Um  hidj 
Apostolic  See ;  and  that  he  regarded  those  wbo  had  made 
tbem  (wbo  were  men  of  piety,  and  had  well  deaervoi  of  Iha 
■ee  of  Rome)  as  persons  wbo  broke  the  eccleaiaatioal  inma.- 
nities;  that,  according  to  the  admonitioQ  at  hia  holioMB, 
they  bad  caused  to  be  examined  tbeir  ancient  and  modem 
laws,  and  that  they  bad  found  twthing  in  tbem  wliiob  ooald 
not  be  ordained  by  the  authority  of  a  Bovereign  priaee,  or 
which  infringed  on  the  power  of  the  Pope ;  becasse  it  is 
certain  that  it  belongs  to  a  secular  prioco  to  take  cognisaACS 
of  all  societies  which  are  founded  within  hia  owb  jnrisdjo- 
tioQ,  and  to  take  care  that  no  edifioes  may  be  rmiaed  whieh 
may  prejudice  the  public  safety,  when  there  are  in  a  state 
as  great  a  number  of  cbarcbes  and  places  of  devotioa  aa  ia 
sufficient.  That  they  never  refused  giring  leave  to  build 
tbem  1  the  republio  even  oontributing  hereto  very  libenll/ 
on  her  part  That  the  law  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  the 
goods  of  the  Uity  forever  in  fiivor  of  the  eccleaiaatics  re- 
garding nothing  but  temporal  affairs,  it  oannot  be  prrtended 
that  they  have  done  anything  by  that  agaioit  the  caatffls. 
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Thai  if  the  Fbpas  hud  power  to  fcrbid  the  eoclenastics  to 
alienftte  in  fiiTor  of  aeeuliir  penoni  the  goode  of  the  church 
widumt  her  conaeiitf  it  might  be  kwful  for  prinoee  to  pro- 
hibit eecokre  abo  to  alienate  theirs  in  favor  of  the  eocle- 
eiaatice  without  their  permission.  That  the  ecclesiastics  lose 
nothing  bj  their  decrees,  because  thej  receive  the  value  of 
the  immovable  goods  which  are  given  or  bequeathed  to 
them.  That  this  alienation,  weakening  the  state,  is  not  less 
pngndicial  in  spiritual  than  temporal  concernments.  That 
the  aenate  cannot  believe  they  have  incurred  any  censure 
by  making  these  laws,  since  prinoes  have  by  a  divine  law, 
from  whidi  no  human  authority  can  derogate,  the  power  of 
nfV^**g  laws  in  temporal  aflBiirs.  That  the  admonitions  of 
his  holiness  have  no  efict  but  in  matters  that  are  purely 
qiiritiial,  and  not  in  a  tempcnul  aflSiir,  which  is  in  all  things 
•eparatOi  and  wholly  exempt  from  the  pontifical  authority. 
That  the  senate  does  not  believe  his  holiness,  who  is  full  of 
piety  and  religion,  will  persevere,  without  knowledge  of  the 
eanae,  in  his  menaces.  That  these  were  an  abridgment  of 
the  senate's  reasons,  which  their  extraordinary  ambassador 
would  give  him  to  understand  more  largely.' 

<<  The  'Pope,  having  received  this  answer  of  the  senate, 
declared  to  the  ambassador  that  he  could  not  relax  his 
aeverity  if  they  did  not  revoke  their  laws,  and  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  his  nuncio  the  prisoners.  He  complained  still 
more  of  another  decree  they  had  made  upon  the  emphytheo- 
aea,*  and  caused  his  complaints  to  be  delivered  by  his  nun- 
cio to  the  senate.  As  he  knew  they  would  give  him  no 
satisbction  thereupon,  he  gave  orders  for  another  brief  to 
be  presented,  the  10th  of  December,  to  the  senate,  whereby 
he  required  that  the  two  prisoners  should  be  delivered  to 
his  nuncio,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.    The 

*  A  twm  of  law  ftr  a  kng  letts^-  from  ten  to  a  hondred  ymn. 
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senate  answered  that  they  would  not  direst  themselva  of 
the  right  which  they  had  to  panish  the  crimes  of  their  nb- 
jects,  which  they  had  always  enjoyed  from  the  cetohUsii- 
went  of  their  state,  with  the  conaent  of  the  sovereign  ponti&s. 
The  extraordinary  ambassador  of  the  republic  came  to  Borne, 
and  repreaeoted  to  the  Pope  the  reasons  <^  tbeir  pmwd- 
ings ;  bnt  nothing  was  able  to  move  hia  bolioesB.  He  earned 
a  monitory  to  be  drawn  up  against  the  rvpablie  of  Yenice, 
and  having  communicated  it  to  the  cardinals  is  coBsistoTy. 
the  15th  of  April,  he  ordered  it  to  be  published  and  find 
up  in  the  public  places  at  Rome.  This  moiul«ry  iropened 
that  the  senate  of  Venice  being  not  willing  to  revoke  the 
l»we  whitih  they  had  made  in  prejudJoe  of  the  rnrlfn^iwil 
anthority,  nor  to  deliver  tbeir  prisonera,  he  decland  theaa 
lawB  to  be  null,  and  pronoonced  the  doga  and  rqitiblic  of 
Venice  excommunicated,  if,  within  the  space  of  twrnt^-lbn 
days,  to  begin  from  the  day  of  the  pablicaticMi,  tbej  (tid  not 
revoke,  break,  and  annul,  the  aforeeaid  laws,  sod  actoally 
deliver  the  canon  and  the  abbot  iota  the  hands  of  his  maaa 
That  till  such  time  as  they  should  pay  obedicooe  to  dtii 
order,  he  forbade  them  to  bury  in  consecrated  ground  than 
who  happened  to  die ;  and  that  if,  within  three  days  afier 
the  twenty-four  were  expired,  they  did  not  comply,  he  bid 
the  whole  state  under  an  interdict ;  and  fiirbade  all  maaws 
and  divine  offices  to  be  celebrated,  except  in  such  cases  and 
places  as  were  privileged  by  common  law.  And  that  ht 
deprived  the  doge  and  senate  of  all  the  goods  which  they 
possessed  in  the  Roman  church,  or  in  other  charebce,  and 
of  all  the  privileges  or  indultoa  which  they  had  obtained 
from  the  holy  see,  and  especially  tmm  those  which  they 
had  to  proceed  against  clerks  in  certain  cases.  The  DMoi- 
tory  was  addressed  to  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bjehopi, 
their  Ticar-genetals,  and  to  all  the  clergy,  secular  and  n^ 
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tfy  haTU^  ecdeBJagtioal  dignity  in  the  state  of  the  republic 
if  Yenioe. 

'^  The  senato,  hemg  informed  that  the  monitorial  boll  was 
pobliahed,  recalled  their  extraordinary  ambassador,  forbade 
iU  eodesiastical  prelates  to  publish  or  set  up  the  bull  of 
the  Pope,  and  conmianded  that  all  they  who  had  copies  of 
it  should  carry  them  to  the  magistrates  of  Venice.  The 
Pope,  (m  his  side,  recalled  the  nuncio  who  was  at  Venice, 
md  dismissed  the  ordinary  ambassador  of  the  republic.  At 
the  same  time  the  chiefe  of  the  council  of  ten  sent  for  the 
iuperiors  of  monasteries,  and  of  the  other  churches  of  Venice, 
md  declared  the  intention  of  their  sovereign  to  be  that  they 
should  continue  to  perform  the  divine  offices,  and  that  no 
one  should  leave  the  ecclesiastic  state  without  leave,  assur- 
ing those  who  staid  of  protection ;  and  declaring  that  they 
wh>  departed  should  not  carry  with  them  any  of  the  goods 
and  ornaments  of  the  churches.  They  commanded  them, 
in  case  any  brief  was  sent  to  them  from  Rome,  or  order 
from  their  superiors,  to  send  it  to  the  magistrates  before 
tbey  read  it  And  the  governors  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
■late  were  enjoined  to  give  the  same  orders  in  the  places  of 
their  jurisdiction.  The  superiors  immediately  all  promised 
to  obey  the  orders  that  had  been  given  them,  and  to  perform 
divine  service  as  before.  A  council  was  held  upon  what 
was  proper  to  be  done  concerning  the  monitory  of  the  Pope. 
Some  gave  their  advice  to  appeal  firom  it,  as  many  princes, 
and  the  republic  itself,  had  done  on  the  like-occasion.  But 
others  believed  there  was  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to 
this  remedy,  pretending  that  the  briefs  were  notoriously 
null  of  themselves.  This  opinion  was  followed,  and  nothing 
was  done,  but  a  mandate  made  in  the  name  of  the  doge, 
addressed  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  republic,  wherein  he 
declared  that^  having  received  advice  <rf^  the  publication. 
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April  17Ul,  at  Room  of  s  oertwn  brief  AilmiittUd  %§alA 
him,  and  the  senate,  and  sovereignty  of  Venice,  he  tlK«^ 
bimwlf  obliged  to  emploj  iu8  oucg  in  iMinfiKiing  the 
publio  tranquillity,  and  BuppMliog  the  aatfaorit;  of  Ha 
prince.  That  he  proteeted  befow  God  he  had  not  amidd 
uiT  means  of  informing  and  laying  before  tihe  POfM  Ibi 
•trong  and  convincing  reasooB  of  the  reptiblio.  Bat  tU 
having  found  bis  ears  doMd,  acd  eeen  the  brief  be  hti  fab- 
lishcd  against  all  kind  of  reuon  and  josttoe  in  Of^MsiliM 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  frtbov  mi 
oanons,  uid  to  th«  pTejudioe  of  th«  mcuW  ftiithority  lAM 
<3od  h«a  bmtowed  upon  sovereign  prinOea,  tlte  Itherly  vftkk 
9taie  and  tho  public  repose,  and  \o  the  great  scandal  tti 
offence  of  tho  whole  Christinn  world ;  he  held  that  brief  B 
be  not  only  unjust,  hut  also  null,  unlawfully  falminatel  in 
Aot,  and  oontrary  to  the  rule*  of  kw,  wid  that  1m  wmU 
on  the  autM  moedies  which  his  pradeoeoson  tad  odM 
jjffinoes  hare  used  against  the  Fopee,  vho  abOaed  tin  w- 
tfaoriCy  which  God  had  giren  tfaem  to  edificatxn,  Abd  pMBtd 
tb«  bounds  of  their  potter.  And  tUa  he  tna  the  mort  it^ 
olined  to  do,  feraamuch  m  he  was  certain  tlwt  diil  hmf 
would  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light,  not  only  by  all  dH 
■ubjects  of  the  republic,  but  also  by  Aa  whole  Christttn 
world.  ThtA  he  was  persuaded  they  would  oontiiia^  M 
before,  to  take  care  of  the  aonla  of  the  fiutfaM,  and  to  po^ 
fimn  the  divine  officea,  beiag  fiilly  resolved  to  persovere  in 
the  Catfaolie  and  apostolic  ftitJi,  and  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  holy  Roman  obneh.  This  mandate,  dated  dte 
6th  of  May,  160S,  was  immediately  pnbMied  and  set  up  at 
Veoioe,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  tbe  state. 

"  As  the  term  of  twenty-four  days  allowed  by  die  briefi 
approached,  and  tbh  Jesuits,  who  had  received  pUtiAdar 
M<den  frsm  Ae  Pope,  showed  plamly  tint  ^y  wen  iB- 
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dkied  to  observe  tlio  iukerdiot,  and  wmid  ftt  least  obetein 
froBi  iajiig  of  maei,  tliey  were  commandedi  on  the  10th  of 
Jift7i  to  give  aa  ezpraes  deokradoii  of  the  meaaures  they 
Jea^iwd  to  take.  They  aokaowledged  then  that  they  ooald 
aoi  edebrato  maos  daring  the  interdict,  and  that  if  the 
Moato  obliged  them  to  do  it,  they  chose  rallier  to  retire  firom 
Yanioe.  Upon  this  answer,  the  senate  resolTed  to  send 
thMH  ttwi^,  and  appointed  the  grand  Yioar  of  the  Patriarch 
lo  veceive  the  ornaments  of  their  choroheS)  and  gave  them 
ordsr  to  dejpaii  immediately.  They  went  oat  that  eyeningi 
oanrjriDg  each  of  them  a  consecrated  host  aboat  their  nedu; 
•ad  beii^  pot  into  two  barks,  retired  to  Ferranu  The 
Jesoita  in  the  convents  which  were  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
te|Niblio  departed  also.  As  it  was  manifest  that  the  Capo- 
chins,  Theatins,  and  other  regolars,  after  the  example  of 
the  JesoitS)  were  resolved  to  observe  the  interdict,  the  senate 
poblished  a  decree,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  by  which  aU 
those  who  refosed  to  celebrate  the  divine  offices,  in  th^ 
aeedstomed  manner,  were  enjoined  to  retire  oat  of  the  jarMh 
£oticQ  of  the  republic;  apon  which  the  Gapachins  and 
Tbsatifls  departed  also,  and  the  other  religions  were  placed 
ia  the  govemment  of  their  churches.  The  Capuchins  of  the 
tonilories  of  Bresca  and  Beigamo  steyed,  and  continued  to 
perform  divine  offices,  like  the  other  ecclesiastics,  secular 
and  regular,  of  the  repuUia 

'^The  noncios  of  the  Pope,  who  were  in  the  courts  of 
Oatholio  prinoea  of  Europe,  endeavored  to  exclude  from 
divine  service  the  ambassadon  and  envoys  <^  Venice ;  but 
their  attempts  were  fruitless.  They  omtinued  to  be  treated 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  were  admitted  to  prayers,  assem^ 
blies,  and  the  ecclesiastic  ceremonies,  as  heretofore,  in 
Fnnce,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Poland.  The  ambassador  of  the 
lepuUio  anisted  in  psrson  al  yienmi^  in  the  fint  aolemn 
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R  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  wfakh  wm  nude  bj  the 
Jesoite.  Bat  tbe  nuncio,  who  vaa  DOt  preseat  for  (eu  U 
■eeting  the  ambweador,  g&re  out  such  menaces,  tfakt  da 
mlMMMlor  did  not  think  fit  to  be  present  at  the  tmfeOoir- 
ing  ooeB.  Though  the  mterdict  wm  uot  obsemd  in  tha 
Hates  of  Venice,  it  occaaioned  tumults  and  sedUum»  in 
aevetal  places,  which  the  eenste,  having  attributed  to  the 
saggeetioDS  of  the  Jesaits,  made  a  decree,  Hbe  14th  ofJnne, 
vhereby  they  declared  that  the  Jesnita  shonld  nev«r  mon 
be  received  for  the  future  in  any  place  of  the  state  of  Veniee, 
■ad  that  this  de^ee  should  never  be  revoked,  before  there 
had  been  first  read  the  whole  process  in  presence  of  all  the 
Mittto,  whidi  ahoold  be  oain|KMed  at  kMt  of  m  hoBdied  ad 
foar  score  senators,  and  nnlen  there  were  fin  for  one  who 
TOted  for  the  reTocatk>n. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  princes  interposed  to  accom- 
tnodat«  the  difference  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  Ven^iaos. 
Bnt  these  would  not  hear  any  propositioo  of  accommodation 
before  the  Pope  had  taken  away  the  ioteidict,  and  the  fope 
demanded  before  all  things  tJie  revocation  of  the  decrees 
The  ambassador  of  the  most  Christian  king  exerted  himself 
more  strongly  and  efficaciously  than  aoy  one  else  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  an  accommodation,  and  at  length  efiected  it. 
The  King  of  Spain  assured  the  Pope  that  he  vxntld  assisl 
Aim  with  all  his  forces,  and  that  he  had  given  orders  for 
that  purpose  to  his  ministers  in  Italy.  Bat  these  [»vmise9 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  retard  the  accommodation,  and 
had  like  to  bare  kindled  a  war  in  Italy.  Some  ankiioini 
persons  having  set  ap  in  the  state  of  Yenice  a  placard  by 
which  the  republic  was  exhorted  to  separate  herself  ftom 
the  Boman  Church,  the  senate  commanded  that  search 
should  be  made  after  the  aathor  of  it,  and  protested  that 
their  intentioB  was  nsTer  to  depart  from  the  Catholic  reli' 
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gkm,  DOT  the  obedience  dae  to  the  Holy  See.  They  pub- 
lished afterwards  several  orders  to  Tnaintain  a  war,  in  case 
they  should  be  attacked.  The  Pope,  on  his  side,  solicited 
the  princes  of  Italy  to  put  himself  into  a  condition  to  Mack 
the  YenetiaDS,  or  to  defend  himself,  if  he  should  be  attacked 
by  them.  On  each  side  preparations  of  war  were  made, 
but  the  dispute  never  came  to  an  open  rupture.  It  was  not 
80  in  the  war  which  was  carried  on  by  the  pen ;  for  a  very 
great  number  of  writings  were  published  on  both  sides,  willi 
heat,  vivacity,  and  learning.  Though  the  affiur  had  a 
lowcoring  aspect,  and  all  thing?  threatened  a  rupture,  the 
ambassadors  of  France  did  not  cease,  nevertheless,  to  nego- 
tiate an  accommodation." 


CH4PTEE  IV. 

Ws  leaxa  firom  hia  hi^ry  that  tbe  Pt>pe,  ool; 
two  centuries  ago,  exeommanicated  a  whole  people 
for  exerciaing  the  right  to  punish,  by  civil  jurisdk- 
tioa,  two  ecclesiastics,  for  dra&keiuieas,  murdv, 
and  other  crimes,  and  for  prohihiting  the  erection 
of  monasteries  and  nunneries.  These  matters  be- 
longed to  the  state  goTemment  alone.  The  conrta 
of  the  church  had  no  right  to  try  civil  cases,  or 
inflict  temporal  punishment,  withoat  infringing  on 
the  Uberties  of  the  people,  and  Tiolating  the  laws 
of  Qod.  The  Pope  demanded  that  these  criminals 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  should  be  tried  by  him 
in  his  ecclesiastical  court,  and  threatened  an  in- 
stant interdict  if  prompt  obedience  did  not  ensue. 
The  monasteries  were  polluting  and  ruining  their 
country  ;  and  the  senate  passed  salutary  laws  pro- 
hibiting their  future  erection,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislature,  and  regulating  the  bestowment 
of  property  on  the  clergy,  who  were  securing  the 
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^rwsore  mi  poil  of  il>e  oowian^  i»  iiheir  ow;^  haada 
!|!hQ  Pope  wo^ld  xu4f  a/Zpv^  the  niat^  to  jfov^m  his 
sabJQcte,  thoi^  tl^ej  reside^  ui^  it 

The  Joraita —  observe,  Amonyoaiif  I  ^^  left  Veidce 
<a  Ofipou^e  publidy  the  caiime  oi^  tl?^  Pope  «6  n 
OuKtary  foe  to  Yenice  i  and  the  onth  of  allegiaoo^ 
to  the  Pope,  by  every  Joauit  bishop  and  priost^  wUI 
lead  to  the  sam^e  i:e&ulUii  w  this  oouAtry  wh^nevor 
^Q  blow  ie  ibrwk  openly  for  Popery. 

♦*  3Sie  Pope»'*  says  Du  Pin,"  solicited  the  pow* 
ym  of  Italy  to  put  him  in;  a  condition  to  attack  the 
YenetiaffB,  or  defend  hiQis^  if  attacked  by  them/' 
Jikxia  the  Pope,  the  hea4  oi  the  church,  placed  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  Sixmy%  to  crush  the  republic 
of  Yenice  for  penishing  two  priests  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  ii^cest  and  murder. 

The  Jesuits  then,  were  the  sQldierif  of  the  Pope, 
md  left  their  cowfary  tq  join  him  in.  anps.  But, 
to  the  glory  and  pvaiset  of  Jehovah,  thei:e  w«» 
aoiae  patdotio  spurits  i^  Yenice  who  stood  up  finr 
liberty,  and  who  showed  theiir  love  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  by  punishing  their  priestly  persecutors^ 
and  annihilating  their  convents  and  monasteries,  as 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  done  before  them^ 

All  men,  if  their  mUi«ls  are  ]»et  de^oeikted,  love 
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freedom  ;  and  when  Roman  Catholics  have  beoome 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  caught  the  trae  epiiit 
of  liberty,  they  have  burst  their  chains  of  bonda^, 
and  risen  up  in  Romish  countries,  as  they  did  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther,  and  recently  have  done  m 
Sardinia,  New  Granada,  and  partially  in  Mexico, 
It  is  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  infiaenn 
of  true  liberty  that  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  will,  it 
last,  fall.  A  system  so  false  and  pemiciottf,  t 
power  so  grasping,  a  despotism  so  at  war  with  humaii 
rights,  so  bloody  and  insufferable,  cannot  last  for- 
ever. The  people  of  the  earth  will,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  scriptural  prophecy,  comprehend  that  God 
has  given  them  the  will  to  be  free. 

The  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  infallible,  and 
that  it  has  an  anqaestioned  right  to  enforce  all  ite 
rulea  and  tyrannical  oaths  upon  its  subjects.  It 
declares  damnation  on  aU  out  of  its  visible  com- 
munion. It  dares  to  claim  universal  spiritual  and 
temporal  dominion, —  a  more  arrogant  and  impioos 
pretence  than  ever  Zenghis-Khan  or  the  most  wicked 
or  victorious  tyrant  ever  claimed.  Id  the  decretals 
by  Pope  Oelasius  to  the  Emperor  Anrelioa,  It  is 
written  thus : 

'*  0,  august  emperor,  there  are  two  by  wlion  the 
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world  is  chieflj  ruled,  —  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Popes,  and  the  kingly  power ;  in  the  which, 
that  of  the  priests  preponderates,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  divine  examination  they  will  have  to  answer  to 
the  kings  of  men."  *^  Be  well  aware,  therefore,  that 
in  these  matters  you  depend  upon  their  judgment, 
and  they  cannot  be  subservient  to  your  will ;  for- 
asmuch  as  you  see  that  the  necks  (^  kir^s  and  princes 
are  put  under  the  knees  of  priests  ;  and  that,  when 
tiiey  have  kissed  their  right  hands,  they  believe 
tiiemselves  to  be  partakers  of  tiieir  prayers."  The 
heading  of  the  chapter  is  in  these  words :  ^^  It  is 
mcessary  to  the  salvation  of  all  the  faithful  in 
Christ  J  that  they  be  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Rome^ 
who  has  the  power  of  both  swords j  and  who  judges 
allf  but  is  judged  by  none.**  ^*  Moreover  we  declare, 
assert,  define^  and  pronounce,  that  it  is  altogether 
necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human  creature  to 
be  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Rome." 

What  a  preposterous  decree !  What  arrogant 
blasphemy !  The  Pope  pronounces  himself  to  be 
God's  vicegerent  on  earth ;  to  dispose  of  church 
and  state,  heaven  and  hell ;  to  determine  the  eter- 
nal salvation  or  damnation  of  the  souls  of  men ! 

In  perfect  consistency,  he  gave  a  grant  to  Spain 

19 
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of  America,  cren  before  its  discovery.  This  griiit, 
iterer  ha%-ing  been  revoked,  is  in  foil  force  ;  and 
Mr.  O.  A.  BrowQSon,  his  CorTpheus  ia  Americi, 
says  that  the  Pope  holds  it  as  his  posMsston  f  And, 
with  the  Pope's  increasing  millions  of  sabjects,  his 
aocamnlating  reveDaes,  his  sabtle  secret  and  opeii 
emi^jiries,  his  numerous  and  constantly  multjplyiiig 
papal  schools,  wminariee,  colleges,  nunneries,  ani 
monastic  establishments,  and  all  Ms  swanDisg 
priests  and  Jesoitfj,  is  there  not,  my  coiintrymon, 
ground  for  apprehension  and  serious  alarm  ?  Xo 
mutter  whether  our  politicians  and  unsuspecting  and 
busy  peo|de  see  this  danger ;  no  matter  i^efiier 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  a  particnlar  end  be  fiil- 
fiUed  now  or  centuries  to  come ;  t^  fringe  and 
ramificatkns  of  this  system,  often  concealed,  and 
wholly  unlike  all  other  human  inTeotions,  are  is 
powerful  operation,  and  its  agents  l^Mr  aandaossl; 
to  effect  this  end. 

Pope  Pius  v.,  in  his  bull  to  Qneen  EEzabeQi,  in 
which  he  deprives  her  of  her  kingd<Hn,  and  releases 
her  subjects  from  allegiance  to  her  government, 
said  :  "  He  who  reigns  on  high,  to  whom  is  given 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  hath  cwnmitted 
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wkkh  tker$  is  nq  sahatiany  te  oiie  akne  on  earth, 
namelj,  to  Peter^  'Pnnee  of  ike  Ap06ile6|  aoid  to 
fte  Bonaa  Pontiff,  duccesaor  to  Peter,  to  be  gov- 
MMd  ili  the  fiilneBs  of  powor.  This  one  man  he 
hath  €^pwit€d  prince  aver  all  NAXiot^a  and  all 
OsUDCiMBj  that  he  may  phiek  up^  destroy^  scatter^ 
nrin^  plmt,  build.'' 

Tb»  boll  i^ainst  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of 
Gond6,  by  Sixtos  V.,  says :  ^^  The  power  of  the 
Homatt  Pontiff  passes  an  uncontrolled  sentence  on 
all;  cMte  dbwn  the  most  powerful  fiDm  their  thrones, 
tmnUiea  them  down  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth, 
ik0.  iiHiiisters  of  &e  proud  Lucifer/' 

Among  the  definitions  of  papal  power  received 
ud  in  use  in  the  Romish  system,  we  find  the 
twenty-^ven  sentences  or  dictates  of  Pope  Gregory 

vn. 

^8.  The  Pop#  alMe  can  use  imperial  ensigns. 

9.  All  princes  nmst  kisa  the  feet  of  the  Pope 
only. 

12.  That  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  depose  raiperors. 

17.  That  no'  chapter  or  book  is  canonical  without 
his  authority. 

19.  That  he  himself  ought  to  be  judged  by  no 
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27.  That  he  may  absolve  the  sabjects  of  rn^nit 
men  from  fidelity  to  their  princes," 

Pope  Leo  III.  says,  "  That  the  church,  )a 
spoase,  had  givea  him  the  mitre  in  token  of  thingl 
apiritual ;  the  crown,  in  token  of  things  temporal: 
the  mitre  for  the  priesthood,  the  crown  for  the 
kingdom,  making  me  a  lieutenant  of  Him,  iriiD 
hath  written  upon  his  thigh  and  hia  vesture,  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  /  enjoif  aUnkt  tht 
plenitude  of  power,  that  others  may  say  of  mt,RUi 
to  God,  and  out  of  his  fulness  we  have  received." 

These  doctrines  are  brought  to  America,  and, 
although  not  written  in  our  statute-books,  nor  pn>- 
claimed  from  the  top  of  the  vapitol,  jet  evoj 
"cross"  on  the  splendid  cathedrals  and  pofdsh 
chapels  in  this  country  ;  every  elevation  of  the 
"  host"  by  tbe  bishops  and  priests  before  the  eyes 
of  the  crowding  multitudes  which  throng  them; 
every  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  which  teaches  imphcit 
obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  every  oath  of  every  Jesuit 
and  prelate,  and  all  the  solemn  binding  vows  of 
the  millions  of  their  adherents,  proclaim,  as  with 
the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  these  dangerous  and 
nnohangeable  edicts. 

In  the  book  called  "  Three  Books  ^  the  Satnd 
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emonies  qftJie  Holy  Roman  Church ^^^  printed  at 

ogne,  1671 » it  is  seen  how  the  Pope  reigned 

lis  days  of  greatest  temporal  splendor.    These 

e  his  orders : 

*  1.  The  Emperor  shall  hold  the  Pope's  stirrup. 

t.  The  Emperor  shall  lead  the  Pope's  horse. 

t.  The  Emperor  shall  bear  the  Pope's  chair  on 

shoulder. 

L  The  Emperor  shall  bear  up  the  Pope's  train. 

\.  The  Emperor  shall  bear  the  basin  and  ewer 

lie  Pope. 

(.  Let  the  Emperor  give  the  Pope  water. 

^  The  Emperor  shall  carry  the  Pope's  first  dish. 

\.  The  Emperor  shall  carry  the  Pope's^ir^f  cup/* 

rhis  is  the  man  who  claims  to  be  the  successor 

St.  Peter,  the  follower  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 

ioor  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  to  his  disciples, 

Slrer  and  gold  I  have  none !  "     0,  the  pride, 

ostentation,  the  guilty  ambition,  of  this  Roman 

,  *^  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  calling 

«elf  God ! " 

Jhe  religion  of  Protestants  in  America,  as  well 

lie  constitution,  oppose  not  the  hierarchal  pre- 

dons  of  Rome  only,  but  all  estMished  religions 

Mrth.     Both  Protestantism  and  the  constitution 


i 
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Aeny  the  right  of  the  legislatures  to  enact  Uil 
against  the  freedom  of  conscience  or  private  jodg- 
ment.  They  deny  that  the  majority  has  any  power 
over  the  minority  in  these  matters  which  belong  ta 
God  alone.  No  mortal  has  this  right ;  and  wboerrr 
assumes  it,  he  he  monarch  or  piiest,  is  a  bBse  and 
impious  tyrant,  against  whom  rise  up  the  lawg  of 
heaven,  and  the  conscious  reason  of  mao. 

They  who  peopled  our  soil,  and  foug'ht  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Revolution,  — ■  the  illustrious  anJ 
heroic  representatives  of  the  first  American  Con- 
gress, who  legislated  our  freedom,  with  Washington 
at  their  head, — felt  the  strong  impulse  of  Protestant 
princiides,  and  imbued  the  iiiuaort4iI  instrument  of 
the  constitution  with  those  principles,  and  &ns 
established  the  glorious  edi£oe  of  dvil  and  leli- 
gious  liberty.  £very  tru«  American  patriot  changed 
his  allegianoQ  to  every  f(u%igD  goTerament,  wi 
denied  the  right  to  any  dvil  authority  «-  priestly 
usurper  to  trample  on  these  nativa  priacipUs,  or 
legislate  away  Qie  rights  of  comdeuce.  Ttua 
denial,  by  the  Ajneri>caQ  inbabitattts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Conian  Catholics,  was  made  evea 
before  the  adoption  «f  the  constitution.  But  Ui» 
papists  have  never  dared  to  deny  tjidr  aUegianoe  to 
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the  fore^  hierarohy  of  Bome,  and  therefore  have 
never  denied  to  the  priesthood,  or  to  the  Pope,  this 
usurped  right  to  control  the  conscience^  or  to  think 
and  decide  as  they  may  dictate,  in  all  matters  of 
religion.  Why  ?  —  Their  dogmas  forbid ;  the  pivot 
of  the  lips  of  the  priest,  on  which  their  salvation 
or  damnation  turns,  and  all  the  inextricable  and  deep 
web  of  superstitious  mummeries  in  which  they  are 
immersed,  sealed  by  "  infallibility,"  forbid.  Their 
souls  J  and  consequently  even  the  disposal  of  their 
bodies^  are  not  their  own.  Freedom  of  conscience 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  the  priest  in 
Che  hands  of  the  Pope,  all  the  papists  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  a  little  too  much  Americanized,  form 
one  great  army,  and  move  as  a  unit  under  the  dic- 
tation of  the  priest.  They  are  here,  therefore, 
what,  in  spirit  and  in  the  principles  of  their 
system,  they  were  under  Raymond,  Godfrey,  Tan- 
cred  ;  what  they  were  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
under  the  cardinal  minister  of  France,  when,  for 
twelve  tedious  months,  the  Protestants  endured 
their  unrelenting  persecution  and  cruelties  ;  what 
they  were  when  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  under  the 
reign  of  bloody  Mary,  lighted  up  England,  and 
multitudes  of   Protestants  perished ;    what    they 
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were  on  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  when  they  nmr- 
dered  more  than  sixty  thousand  Protestanls; 
what  they  were  under  the  Inqaiation ;  what 
they  are  in  Eome,  in  Italy,  in  the  annies  of 
the  Austrian  and  French  tyrants,  bayoneting 
the  patriot  sons  who  venture  to  breathe  the 
aspirations  of  liberty ;  what  in  Spain,  in  Portugal, 
and  wherever  the  priests  hold  their  coDscience,  iDd 
dictate  their  ready  obedience  and  movementa. 


i 


CHAPTER    V. 

Tn  Pope's  power,  wMch  grants  pardon,  forgives 
flins,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  is  in  full  force 
here.  He  pardons  rebellion  and  high  treason ; 
dispenses  with  oaths,  promises,  or  vows.  And, 
thoagh  a  subject  take  one  thousand  or  five  hundred 
thousand  oaths  to  support  the  ciyil  government, 
if  it  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  government  there  can 
be  no  possible  security  for  his  allegiance. 

Is  there  an  American  who  wiU  say,  in  the  face  of 
these  facts,  that  the  system  of  Popery  is  favorable 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom  ?  Is  there  one  who 
will  deny  that  its  dogmas  and  practices  are  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  that  constitution,  which  are 
dear  to  freemen  as  their  hearts'  blood  ? 

Not  merely  the  Pope,  but  the  priests,  can  forgive 

sins.     The  priests  are  the  monarchists ;  they  are 

the  hierarchy  of  Rome ;  they  are  the  church,  and 

the  church  is  the  foe  of  divine  truth  and  human 

liberty. 

19* 
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When  Borne  ceases  to  be  consolidated,  its  sjsUa 
has  ended.  It  has  do  \-itaUty,  bat  throngb  tbe 
great  tyrant,  wbo  "  calls  himself  God,"  and  roiea 
on  the  ruins  of  religion,  Ubertj,  and  law.  Prot*st- 
ants,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  consolidate,  in  the 
Bame  manner,  ander  oqc  sapreme  head,  who  imitei 
church  and  state.  They  own  no  each  bead.  The 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  the  Huguenots  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  the  disciples  of  Wm.  Penn,  tiw  Hol- 
landers who  colonized  Manhattan,  were  all  alike 
Protestants.  But  it  was  their  freedom  to  think  aiiJ 
choose  each  the  mode  of  woi^p  it  adopted,  and 
they  were  each  and  all  resolutely  and  ananimooslj 
united  in  the  founding  of  American  liberty. 
'  Bishop  England,  a  most  crafty  Jesuit,  in  his  book 
transmitted  from  Rome,  26th  March,  1833,  speak- 
ing in  praise  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter  against 
liberty,  says  :  "  In  the  venerable  snccessor  of  St 
Peter  I  behold  the  former  active,  zealous,  and 
enlightened  prefect  of  the  propaganda,  whose  deep 
interest  and  laborious  exertions  in  the  concerns  of 
the  Church  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  bene- 
ficial." He  further  says,  "  that  atripping  the  Holy 
See  of  its  temporal  independence  would  inflict  a 
||£®6p  wound  on  religion."     And,  in  addiesfdng  the 
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audinals,  whom  this  same  Bishop  England  styles 
«  the  venerable  and  eminent  senate  of  the  Christian 
world/'  he  further  wrote :  <^  That  the  grain  of 
mnstard-seed  (the  Papal  Church  in  America),  cul- 
tivated with  success,  under  the  auspices  of  Pius 
the  Sixth,  has  mightily  grown  to  a  rapid  tree,  and, 
protected  by  Gregory  XYI.,  is  now  extending  its 
Ixranches  above  an  enlightened  community,  re- 
posing in  peace  under  its  shadow." 

To  show  fiirther  that  this  political  corporation  of 
Borne  does  what  it  dares  and  can  do  to  subvert  our 
liberties,  we  ask  you,  Americans,  in  conclusion,  to 
read  the  letter  of  Bishop  England,  written  from 
Bome,  upon  American  nationality,  soon  after  the 
news  of  the  burning  of  the  Massachusetts  convent 
reached  that  city,  and  which  was  published  under 
kis  direction,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

"How  often,"  says  he,  "  do  I  wish  my  voice 
could  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic,  proclaiming  to 
your  meetings  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  since  I 
left  you !  A  people  valuing  freedom^  and  in  the  plen- 
itude of  its  enjoyment^  destroying  religion^  nay, 
having  nearly  effected  its  destruction^  by  reducing  to 
practice  here  the  principles  which  the  Veterists  and 
Conciliators  contend  for  among  you. 
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**  The  Americans  an  htid  in  their  reprobatioa  of 

ymtr  sermle  aristocracy,  who  would  degrade  rdigim 
by  placiTig  it  under  the  control  of  a  king's  ministtr; 
and  could  your  aristocracy  and  place-hunters  fonn 
the  state  of  Catholicity  here,  they  would  intyi^ 
against  the  Democrats,  who  would  degrade  religion 
by  placing  its  concerns  under  the  control  q^  a  mob  ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  they  are  right. 

*'  I  am  convinced  that  if  these  gentlemen  of 
the  Irish  hierarchy,  who  are  sospected,  and  I  fear 
with  good  reason,  of  being  favorable  to  Velotisticai 
arrangements,  had  each  one  mouth's  experience 
of  the  operations  of  the  principle  here,  their  good 
sense,  and  piety,  and  zeal  for  religion,  would  compd 
them  to  suffer  inconvenience  rather  than  commit  the 
fate  of  the  religion  of  millions  under  their  charge, 
and  myriads  yet  unborn,  to  the  influence  of  that  most 
destructive  principle,  to  release  themselves  and  their 
flocks  from  the  unmitigated  persecution  they  now 
suffer.  The  people  here  claim  and  endeavor  to  as- 
sume  the  same  power  which  the  clauses  and  conditions 
would  give  the  Crown  among  you,  though  not  to  fte 
same  extent.  The  consequence  is  that  religion  is 
neglected,  d^aded,  demised,  and  insulted^  with 
impunity." 
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This  bold  assertion  of  Bishop  England  against 
**  lesponaibilify  to  the  people  as  the  great  principle 
€f  the  American  system^*'  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
all  other  leaders  in  the  design  upon  American 
liberfy.  The  Catholic  Telegraphy  published  in 
Cincinnati,  the  contemporary  of  Cardinal  England, 
spoke  thus  of  our  republicanism :  *<  The  system 
may  he  very  fine  in  theory  ^  very  fit  for  imitation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seek  the  power  of  the  mob,  in 
contradistinction  to  justice  and  the  public  interest. 
But  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  invite  the  reflecting 
part  of  the  worlds  and  shows^  at  leasts  that  it  has 
etnlsr 

This  foreign  emissary  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
Jesoits  and  agents,  who  are  under  a  bond  to  the 
Pope,  dare  to  announce  to  our  faces  that  the  burn- 
ing of  one  convent  in  New  England,  by  a  mob, 
"  w  one  fact  in  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
American  institutions^  confirmed  lately  by  numerous 
other  proofs.** 

Bishop  Magett,  of  Bardstown  College,  Ken- 
^^'l^f  gives  to  his  patrons  abroad  this  plain  hint 
at  their  ultebiob  political  dssion,  and  that  no  less 
than  the  entire  subversion  of  our  republican  govern^ 
ment.    In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  Catholic  mis- 
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aiooarles  with  the  ladlans,  he  says  the  graalMlia, 
'*  tiuir   continued   traffic    with   the   tohiteg,   widca 

CANNOT    B£   HlKD£R£Ii    SO    LONO    AS    TH£    OKPC&UCJJ 

GOVEa:jMEST  SHALL  subsist." 

Do  Americans  know  that,  at  the  point  tjf  tit 
bayond,  every  iadividual  must  kneel  or  retreat,  at 
the  sight  of  a  Catholic  procession  of  the  idoLatnnu 
"host,"  in  every  country  in  the  American  world, 
aa  well  aa  papal  Europe,  where  the  power  of  the 
Komish  aystem  prevails?  What  though  Papula 
are  idolatrous ;  what  though  Bishop  JSagland  s&jG 

"  NOTHINQ  13  llOBE   OFffiNSITB  TO  CaTHOUCS  THAU  A 

TBAfiSQRESsioN  OF  THIS  PRINCIPLE,"  that  13,  kneel- 
ing to  a  popish  procession  ?  What  though  it  is  the 
custom  among  the  European  slavish  masses  to  wor- 
ship a  '*  wafer,"  which  the  priest  (who  secretly 
laughs  at  the  credulous  ignorance  of  his  dnp«s) 
tells  them  is  converted,  by  a  few  mumbling  words 
which  he  utters,  into  a  real  God ;  what  though  the 
priests  close  the  Bible,  and  their  poor  blind  sub- 
jects know  no  better  than  to  permit  this  deepotisiiT 
Are  Americans  to  be  compelled  to  take  off  their 
hats  to  such  a  ridiculous  deoepti<Hi, —  to  conseat  to 
be  fools,  and  kneel  down  to  such  a  monstrous  im- 
posture ?    And  yet  an  Irish  Papist,  some  mootha 


igo,  at  %  Popish  procaodcsi  in  GinqinnAti,  had  the 
igtenfaWqg  impudenoe  (0  assault  a  Protestant  and 
mock  off  his  hat,  because  he  chose  to  maintain  his 
ndependence !  How  many  hats  will  be  knocked 
iff  when  Borne  gets  to  be  more  powerful  ?  If  this 
8  the  first  lesson  to  Americans,  what  will  be  the 
leeond,  and  the  last  ? 

The  Canon  Law  is  Rome's  Magna  Charta. 
EKobinson,  the  historian  (a  favorite  author  of  Bo- 
nanists),  eajs,  *^  The  Pope's  public  political  end  was 
>o  be  absolute  ruler  of  all  the  priesthood  ;  and, 
through  them,  of  all  mankind.' '  ^^  It  is  a  Jewish 
Christianity,  having  in  it  the  seed  of  a  hierar- 
shy;"  "they  sunk  the  people  to  elevate  the 
yrder;''  "  the  order  created  a  master -like  Aaron.'* 
^*  If  this  dispute/'  says  he,  **  had  been  only  about 
^rearing  the  bells  and  pomegranates,  as  Aaron  had 
lone,  and  a  breast-plate,  that  none  but  a  Jew 
scold  read,  it  might  have  created  mirth;  but  it 
^k  a  very  serious  turn  when  it  was  perceived 
ihat  Aaron  had  under  all  his  fine  things  a  Knife 
ind  a  Blood  Basin/' 

Abb^  De  Pradt  says  :. "  Jesuitism  is  empire  by 
BSLioiON.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  veritable 
Bang."     The  Pope  is  master  of  the  general.    He 
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says,  "  it  is  on;ant2«f  intolerance."    ^Vboisc^ 

of  this  immense  family,  this  militia  present  ei^- 
where  ?     The  Popb.     He  counts  more  subjects  tka  ' 
any  sovereign  ,*  more  than  evea  many  sovereigiB 
together.     If   the  whole  world  wzre  Catbouc, 
THEN  the  Pope  would  command  the  whole  WOBLD."   ' 

"  Catholicism,"    this    Abhe    De    Pradt  fortlKT 
says,  *'  is  not  organized  like  other  worships.     7^  I 
latter  have  no  common  centre  ;  no  exclusive  Mvrtt 
Jrom  whence  flows  power  in  enen/  niigUna  soeuty." 
Thef  hats  ho  Bomb. 


CHAPTEB    VI. 

Now,  my  coontrTmen,  by  the  Teiy  higliest 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  on  earth,  we  have 
exposed  the  design  and  tendency  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  subvert  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  law. 
Rome  counts  in  her  communion  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  throughout  the  world. 
The  entire  Protestant  world  now  exceeds  but  little 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
Some  has  onej  and  ordy  one,  centre,  and  boasts  of 
her  unity  J  indivisibility,  and  common  principles  of 
the  great  tyrant  who  dwells  in  the  ^^  Eternal  City** 
Protestants  have  no  central  head,  and  are  never 
under  such  ecclesiastical  rule.  Yet,  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  where  but  with  Protestants, 
and  under  Protestant  governments,  have  science, 
enterprise,  commerce,  agriculture,  order,  law,  and 
liberty,  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  na- 
tional and  individual  prosperity,  flourished  in  all 
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their  beauty,  grandeur,  and  successful  trimnptiBl 
And  here  in  the  United  States,  where  free  ioslita^ 
tiuna  and  liberty  are  best  enjoyed,  have  not  tlien 
dcvelopmoDts  been  most  gratifying  and  surprising! 

The  records  of  the  world  respond,  Nowhert  hh 
side.  Place  not  only  the  United  States,  bat  Km 
England,  Holland,  or  Scotland,  in  contrast  witli 
Cathdic  Italy,  Catholic  Spain,  Catholic  Gcmuay, 
and  Catholic  Ireland,  and  what  a  striking  cootnst 
inuueUiatoly  picsents  iLmlf !  'Whaa  Luthei  hleff 
his  trumpet,  nations  started  up  from  the  shimliei 
of  ages,  burst  the  iron  fetters  vhich  bad  chained 
them,  and  cams  forth  into  the  ligfat  of  hearoi, 
and,  rejoicing  in  its  beams  and  tlte  eaei^es  d 
their  new  manhood,  stood  erect,  and  conuneoroed 
tjieir  march  to  national  and  individual  indepcnd 
ence,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  rights  wbicb 
God  and  nature  gave  them. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  this  deliverance? 
It  is  beyond  all  price.  Ita  magnificent  results 
over  Protestant  nations  are  known  and  felt  in  fiee 
government,  free  conscience,  iree  q)eeoh,  free 
press,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  expansion 
of  the  human  faculties,  the  happiness  of  &nuliei| 
the  triumphs  of  peaceful  arts  and  indodiy,  and  sQ 
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the  proBperily  and  glory  which  are  shed  on  nations 
$Dd  their  members. 

America  we  hold  to  be  Bible  ground j  and  her 
institations  and  principles  are  suited  to  aUreUgioos 
Mots  who  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible ;  bat  the 
system  of  Borne,  by  its  awn  documents^  ayows  its 
plan  to  alter  and  prohibit  books  y  and  tbt  keep  theeb 
TITUS ;  to  change  the  ideas  of  authors  ;  to  educate 
a  pditical  ir^uenccj  which,  ^  ^  in  ten^  or^  at  most 9 
twenty  yeornj''  they  have  said,  was  to  wield  or  con- 
trol  the  destinies  of  this  country;  and,  in  a  word, 
**  to  dictate  to  the  souls  of  mtbuds  of  dimobtal 
raoras,''  and  chain  down  the  human  faculties. 

Onr  fathers  declared  in  the  Continental  Congress 
fhut  "  THE  CATHOLIC  EELIGION  HAD  DEL- 
WED  ENOi.Ajn>  IN  BLOOD  ;  "  and  they  rose,  in 
the  might  and  spirit  of  unconquerable  patriots,  for 
the  defence  of  their  religious  rights,  that  you, 
Americans,  mi^  be  able  now  to  vindicate  and 
perpetuate  them.  Wait  not  till  the  Rubicon  is 
passed!  The  Jesuits  are  witibin  our  lovely  en- 
closures. What  countries,  where  they  have  gained 
a  foothold,  have  they  not  ruined  ?  What  monster 
errors  do  they  not  promulgate?  What  insidious 
plote  do  they  not  contrive?    They  aie  already 
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combined  with  certain  political  leaders  to  distnet 
this  country.  They  are  in  our  state  politics. 
They  are  in  our  Washington  counsels.  Have  they 
not  already  shocked  the  community  by  buniing  our 
Bibles  ?  Have  they  not  ejected  it  from  our  schools? 
Have  they  not  defaced  our  school-books,  and  de- 
nooncod  our  beautiful  system  of  education,  and 
American  schools,  as  the  "nurseries  of  heU'T 
Have  they  not  attempted  to  gag  free  speech, —  to 
seize  the  ballolr-boz,  and  assault  our  cituou  in  fli« 
exercise  of  their  legal  franchise  ?  Have  they  not 
demanded  the  public  funds,  to  support  their  secta- 
rian education  7  And,  with  astonishing  boldneo, 
has  not  their  leading  prelate,  acting  in  concert 
with  all  the  popish  bishops  in  this  conntsy,  dictated 
to  his  political  partisans  in  the  legialatoie  to  aUv 
the  laws  to  suit  his  Jesuitical  and  ambitioiu  de- 
signs, to  diyert  to  his  personal  use,  and  in  his  legal 
right,  the  whole  properly  of  the  church  ?  Are  not 
these  men  busy,  and  do  they  not  act  as  epiee  in  all 
oar  state  and  federal  elections?  And  yet  bow 
feeble  is  the  voice  of  Americans !  how  silent  an 
many  of  the  presses  of  the  country !  While  these 
foreign  agencies  are  at  work  ;  while  dangers 
threaten  from  foes  open  and  secret,  alert  and  sub- 
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He,  bound  by  oaths  to  make  eyeiy  interest,  ciyil, 
political,  and  religious,  subserve  one  grand  end, 
—  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  hierarchy  in  our 
midst,  —  these  presses  lift  up  no  yoice,  speak  in 
no  indignant  spirit  of  liberty.  They  are  like  a 
dead  weight  to  the  majestic  wheel  of  the  republic. 
They  breathe  not  a  whisper  of  warning  against  the 
designs  of  Catiline.  They  refuse  to  repel  his 
insidious  and  impudent  treacheries.  They  affect 
not  to  see,  either  through  fear  or  through  parti- 
sanship, the  footsteps  of  the  foreign  intruder 
within  the  bowers  of  our  happy  homes;  or  the 
wily  serpent  coiling  among  the  pleasant  flowers, 
and  stately  foliage,  and  magnificent  cypress,  of 
our  yirgin  scenery.  They  wink  at  the  stratagems 
of  Sylla,  but  condemn  the  merits  of  Fabius.  They 
spam  the  patriotic  indignation  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
take  to  their  embraces  the  plotting  Tarquins.  With 
the  calculations  of  the  political  chess-board,  their 
fame  and  independence  are  nicely  balanced  by  a 
nccessful  moye,  or  aristocratically  interwoven  with 
ilie  price  of  stocks  in  the  market  of  the  highest 
bidder.     Non  tali  auxilio. 

The  patriotic  heart  of  the  nation  demands  no 
questionable  Gloucesters,  but  magnanimous  Syd- 
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neys,  and  heroic  Hampdena,  to  defend  the  prood 
battlcmeata  of  oar  liberties,  »nd  to  stand  in  Uic 
breitch  on  the  iDvasioa  of  the  enemy.  In  even 
community,  and  often  in  responsible  and  prominent 
stations,  there  are  men  who  either  will  net  or  caa^ 
not  see  dai^er  till  their  hoose  is  in  fitimee  otn 
their  heads,  or  the  assassin  has  effected  his  pur- 
pose. The  time  is  approaching  when  no  dabioos 
action  vill  he  tolerated  ;  when  the  love  of  cauDtr;, 
and  the  rails  of  patriotism,  will  awaken  the  most 
slavish  apathy.  The  field  is  choeen  by  !£«  pfr- 
pacy.  The  plans  are  lidd.  The  agents  are  e(Hn- 
mia»oned  not  to  faint  or  halt.  America  is  to  be 
the  field  on  Trhich  the  last  great  battle  of  the  woild 
is  to  be  fought.  The  struggles  of  Kome  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ralue  of  the  object,  and  tbt 
greatness  and  mtgestic  splendor  of  the  prise. 
Never  were  motives  more  impulsive  and  command- 
ing ;  never  was  an  issae  when  the  victocy  wUl  bt 
more  coveted  and  magnificent,  and  Uie  results  u 
striking  and  extensive.  But  let  this  foreign  ioflo- 
ence  beware !  The  spirit  which  animated  oar 
ancestors  glows  with  unabated  fervor.  In  the 
words  of  the  great  orator  of  Tale,  "  Their  sons 
acorn  to  be  slaves,"  nor  will  they  be  circomTented 
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or  repelled  in  the  background  by  monks  and 
priestcraft.  Let  not  the  calm  forebode  the  storm ! 
The  American  '*  sky  is  charged  with  lightnings 
fiercer  than  oyer  flashed  over  that  which  canopies 
US  all/'  Let  not  the  fatal  step  be  taken,  nor  the 
hand  of  the  papal  tyrant  dare  to  press  too  closely 
on  the  American  heart !  While  the  ^'  light  of  free- 
dom is  glowing  with  undiminished  fires/'  may  we 
hope  to  succeed  in  this  grand  battle  of  light 
against  darkness,  —  of  liberty  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  piiesta  and  despots  I 


A  KBcoa.tinfti)  f>r.ifa«  Pniteirtaili  i 
«u])p(irt  of  this  gov^niotL-ui  hna  t>a«A,  I 
irbo  liuTv  Mviubit^-n"^  it  io  tho  iratt 

Ailnntti  jMkMD,  mi  H&rri  - 
(o  Gt).l  **io  uinkc-  our  W'"' 

■■;    ■,■  J.  .i"i' . -.iro  .in*!  gr'''.ciou->  bem,'ii.' 


■  wirh  )h'.'  Alji>:J<>' 
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on  Plymouth  Bock.  Thej  appeared  prominently 
in  all  the  Revolutionaiy  battles ;  they  were  em- 
*bodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
our  fathers  signed,  and  then  sealed  with  tiieir  blood. 

When  it  was  resolved,  in  the  second  session  of 
llie  Continental  Congress,  1774,  ^^  to  open  to-morrow 
with  prayer  at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,"  Rev.  Mr. 
Dnch^,  whom  Mr.  Adams  called  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  America,'  made  the  first  prayer,  in  these 
precise  words : 

'^  0  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  dost  from  thy 
throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  on  earth,  and  reignest 
with  power  supreme  and  uncontrolled  over  all  king- 
doms, empires,  and  governments,  look  down  in 
mercy,  we  beseech  thee,  on  these  American  States, 
who  have  fled  to  thee  from  the  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
and  thrown  themselves  on  thy  gracious  protection, 
desiring  to  be  henceforth  dependent  only  on  thee. 
To  thee  have  they  appealed  for  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause ;  to  thee  do  they  now  look  up  for  that 
.countenance  and  support  which  thou  alone  canst 
give.  Take  them,  therefore,  heavenly  Father,  un- 
der thy  nurturing  care  ;  give  them  wisdom  in  coun- 

eil,  and  vakHr  in  the  field ;  defeat  the  malicious 

20 
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deagns  of  oar  crael  adveisaries ;  coDvince  ikm  of 
the  oorighteousness  of  Uieir  cause  ;  aDiI  if  Qtej  «9 
Btill  persist  in  their  sanguinary  purpose,  0,  Ic*  the 
voice  of  thine  own  unerriog  justice,  soaotUnf  in 
their  hearts,  constrain  them  to  drop  the  weapons  of 
war  from  their  annerved  hantis  in  the  day  of  bsttle. 
Be  thou  present,  0  God  of  wisdom,  and  dtr«<-t  tbe 
councils  of  tiiis  honorable  assembly  ;  enat^e  them 
to  settle  things  on  the  best  and  surest  foundstiaa, 
'that  the  scene  of  blood  may  be  speedily  closwi,  that 
'  order,  harmony,  'and  peace,  may  be  effecbuUy  tc- 
atored,  and  tmt^  and  justice,  religion  and  piefy, 
prevail  and  flourish  amongst  thy  people.  Preserve 
the  health  of  their  bodies  and  the  vigw  oi  tteir 
minds  ;  shtwer  down  on  them  and  the  mttiums  ^btif 
here  represent  such  temporal  blessinge  as  &vm  seesi 
expedient  for  them  in  this  world,  and  crown  tfaoB 
with  everlasting  gloiy  in  the  world  to  c<ane.  AH 
this  we  ask  in  the  name  and  fJiroagh  tiie  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  tby  Sdn  and  our  Saviour.  Amen  I  " 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolntion,  26th  of  Augnst, 
1783,  Washington'a  first  words,  when  be  i^peond 
before  Congress,  were  a  grateful  acknowledgments 
Qod,  who  had  guided  the  Americans  to  batUe  ud 
viciorj.    And  so  he  subsequeatiy  exjgeanod 
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when  he  resigned  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
WBOjj  23d  of  December,  that  same  year.  Upon 
fte  memorable  eyent  of  his  inangoral  as  President 
of  the  nation,  he  said : 

<<  In  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplication 
is  to  that  Almighty  Being,  that  his  benediction  may 
oonsecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  goyemment  instituted 
by  themselves.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowl^ 
edge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts 
tiie  afl^kirs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  is  justly  considered  as  deeply, 
peihaps  finally y  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  American  people.'' 

When  the  convention  sat  to  frame  our  constitu- 
tion, and  when  aU  the  governments  of  modem  Eu- 
rope had  been  examined  without  finding  one  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  American  people.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin arose  and  addressed  the  president  upon  the  im- 
portance of  prayer ;  that,  as  *'  GK)d  governs  the 
affidis  of  men,"  no  blessing  could  be  expected  upon 
their  deliberations  without  it ;  and  that  the  consti- 
tation  was  the  result  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty,  and  beyond  the  powers  of  any  mortal 
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assembly  of  men,  ia  Uke  indabitable'  conTictiiHi  of 
the  American  people. 

Thirtees  years  before  the  Declaratjon  of  lode- 
penJence,  Pownat,  who  bad  been  Governor  tf 
three  of  the  colonies,  made  this  prophecy  of 
America's  destiny : 

"  A  nation  to  whom  all  nations  will  come; 
a  power  whom  all  powers  of  Europe  will  cooit  to 
civil  and  -commercial  alliances ;  a  people  to  whom 
the  remnants  of  all  ruined  people  wiU  fly ;  wfaotn 
the  oppressed  and  injured  of  every  nation  will  aeA 
for  refuge,"  he  exclaims,  "actuate  toue  sovt- 

BDGIITr,  BZBBCIBB  THB  P0WEB8  AND  DUnra  Of  TOUB 
THBOKB." 

And,  now,  without  a  monarch,  an  umy,  or  an 
aristocracy,  it  will  defy  every  Jndas  and  Gain, 
foreign  or  native,  who  interposes  between  the 
rights,  the  honor,  and  the  religirai,  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Our  national  interest  and  Christianity  axe  ina^ 
arable  ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  land  of  Sonka 
Hill,  who  built  and  paid  for  their  churches,  reaiBteil 
the  right  of  a  foreign  Andros  to  ring  iheir  bells,  bo 
will  Americans,  who  claim  the  Proteeiant  as  tJior 
religion,  resist  ihe  fufiher  aggreemim  upon  their 
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flehools,  flieir  property,  and  their  inistitutioiis,  by  the 
political  Bomanism,  of  which  they  justly  complain. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  Hope  Chapel,  New  York 
city.  Dr.  0.  A.  Brownson,  editor  of  the  Roman 
Cathdic  Review^  said :  ^^  We  Catholics  are  here  a 
missionary  people.  We  are  here  to  Catholicize  the 
country.  It  remains  for  us  Catholics  to  make  it 
morally,  intellectoaUy,  spiritually  great.  We  are 
here  Gbd's  chosen  instruments  for  that  purpose. '' 
Mr.  McMasters,  another  fierce  Bomish  editor,  said : 
"  Catholics  were  here  not  only  to  contribute  to  sup- 
port their  religion,  and  thereby  their  priests,  but  to 
make  the  people  understand  it.  If  they  did  not  do 
80,  they  would  be  wiped  out  from  the  land  in  a  sea 
of  blood. ""  How  are  the  poor  papists  to  understand 
it,  Americans,  when  the  priests  keep  them  in  igno- 
lance,  by  shutting  out  the  light  of  truth  from  their 
minds  ?  The  leading  French  journal  of  the  3rd  of 
April,  this  year,  speaking  for  the  Bomish  church, 
says :  '^  Bailroads  are  not  a  progress ;  telegraphs  are 
an  analogous  invention ;  the  freedom  of  industry  is 
not  progress ;  machines  derange  all  agricultural 
labor ;  industrial  discoveries  are  a  sign  of  abase- 
ment, not  of  grandeur.'"  The  following  is  from 
the    UniverSj  their  most  influential  paper  in  all 
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Europe:  —  "To  make  Rome  the  Distiii^  of  Oh 

lumbia  for  the  whole  world,  and  the  Pope  tba 
interpreter  of  the  constitution  of  the  Vmted 
States."  This  declaration  of  the  above  jotuml 
expresses,  of  course,  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the 
papists  now  in  our  republic. 

Is  it  not  time,  Americans,  to  expose  this  woia- 
oot  foolery,  when  the  great  aim  of  this  foreign  oob- 
ceni  is  to  say  maas  over  our  nation's  eoul  ?  With 
papai  baptism,  papai  matiimony,  and  pe^ial  nilen, 
what  is  to  be  tiie  effect  on  our  coontiy,  onleaa  Prot- 
estantism counteract  such  teaching  over  the  minds 
of  the  papal  masses  ? 

We  have  shown,  in  another  chf^ter,  that  Uiear 
device  of  baptism  is  a  most  entangling  sdienM  to 
proselyte  and  extort  money,  and  make  its  Totariea 
slaves.  That  confession  to  the  priests,  in  ordo'  to 
salvation,  is  an  invasion  upon  personal  liberty,  and 
all  sorts  of  homan  liberty.  That  the  Ghnrch  ol 
Rome  does  interfere  with  liberty  of  thought,  hf 
denying  the  right  to  read,  buy,  or  circviate  books. 
And  by  its  decrees  in  council  it  has  taken  the 
Word  of  God  out  of  its  system,  and  made  it  a 
criminal  offence  for  any  subject  of  their  church  to 
have   anything  to  do  with  that  holy  book!    By 
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flieir  Oatechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  313 
this  Bomish  system  says,  ^^  Without  the  presence  of 
the  parish  priest^  or  some  other  priest  commissioned 
by  Am,  or  by  the  ordinary  ^  and  two  or  three  wit- 
nessesj  there  can  be  no  marriage.*'  They  thereby 
declare  that  none  but  Catholic  priests  can  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony.  They  have  made  this  civil 
rite,  then,  a  sacrament.  They  can  dispense  with 
prohibitions,  or  make  them  to  suit  all  circumstances ; 
and  have,  for  political  purposes,  removed  the  im- 
pediment, and  married  brothers  and  sisters !  The 
Church  of  Bome,  therefore,  begins  with  a  rite  to 
make  subjects^  at  birth;  to  secure  them  through 
marriage ;  to  rule  them  through  life ;  and  by  indul- 
gences and  absolution  in  the  Confessional  to  license 
practices  of  all  iniquity ;  and  sends  them  to  Para- 
dise, or  denies  it,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  paid. 

We  contend,  as  a  Protestant  people,  that  no 
power  but  the  Word  of  Ood,  or  argument,  and 
Itonuui  persuasion,  can  be  lawfully  used  to  influence 
tiie  conscience  of  any  man.  The  constitution 
regards  the  religion  of  men  so  far  as  to  require 
men  to  believe  in  Ood,  and  in  the  existence  of 
fiiture    punishment    and    reward.     Without   this 
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belief  there  U  no  sanctity  to  oaths.  But  the  Konndj 
coafessional  can  absolve  oaths,  and  render  any  law 
of  "ur  country  a  nullity  which  is  opposed  by  the 
priest ;  and,  consequently,  the  priest  wields  a  secret 
power  above  our  government  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  There  is  not  a  thief,  there  is  not  a  morderer, 
or  a  perjurer,  or  an  incendiary,  or  a  traitor,  if  be  is 
a  papist,  bnt  can  go  the  very  next  day,  or  within  a 
week,  after  the  committal  of  the  crime,  and  get 
absolntion  of  the  priest.  If  a  papist  sweara  in  a 
court  of  justice  on  our  Protestant  Bible,  he  regards 
it  as  having  no  binding  force  on  his  conscience.  Is 
not,  then,  the  confessional  a  most  dangerous  and 
anti-republican  power?  The  idea  that  religious 
opinions  and  secular  trusts  have  no  connection,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  public  or  offi- 
cial duty,  has  been  a  sad  mistake  with  Protestants 
long  enough ;  and  to  this  mistake  or  error  the 
rapid  advancement  of  Romanism  may  paitiy  be 
ascribed.  Take  marriage  as  an  illustration.  Prot- 
estants hold  it  in  the  Ught  of  a  eivU  contract,  of 
divine  institution,  but  not  peculiar  to  any  church. 
Catholics  make  it  a  sacrament.  The  people,  at 
first,  look  at  this  papal  rite  and  obligation  as  of 
very  small  consequence,  and  would  not  regard  it  in 
"OQUBctiott  'vlVAi  &  ia»SL%  ^V-Qfc^  fet  Qffime.^  wheUier 
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odimection  mfh  a  man's  fitness  for  office,  whether 
his  apinian  was  for  or  against  it,  as  a  sacrament. 
Bat,  when  it  is  miderstood  ihat  the  descendants 
from  eveiy  Protestant  maniage  in  this  country  are 
pronounced  by  that  church  illegitimatej  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  look  at  the 
effect  of  the  system  in  connection  with  liberty. 

By  a  treaty,  or  concordat,  of  the  French  gov- 
emment  and  the  Pope,  Pius  Vll.,  under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  in  1802,  it  was  agreed  to  reestablish  the 
cures  and  sees,  under  certain  conditions.  The  Pope 
declared  himself  very  grateful,  and  publicly  said 
he  owed  more  to  Napoleon  than  any  other,  next  to 
GK>d.  But  the  laws  of  the  French  goyemment  in 
regard  to  marriage  were  distressing  him,  and  in 
1807  he  sent  a  cardinal  from  Rome  to  Paris  to 
n^otiate  the  difficulty.  Afterwards  the  discussion 
opened  at  Rome,  when  the  doctrine  that  no  mar- 
riage was  real  or  valid  without  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  was  decided.  But,  finding  the  French  code 
was  extending  through  Europe,  he  despatched  in- 
straotions  to  his  church  to  counteract  the  immoral 
doctrine  of  marriage  as  a  civil  right.  Ihe  acoom- 
panying  are  extracts  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  Poland, 

in  1808,  where  an  attempt  was  made  by  law  to  con 
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form  to  this  dogma.  "  Sach  a  transaction,"  aa)'s 
the  Pope  (in  this  letter),  "  proposed  by  a  Catholic 
prelate  to  a  royal  minister,  upoo  a  sabject  ao  sat^^nd, 
considered  in  its  consequences,  in  ita  whole  teour 
leads  directly  to  conaeqaences  which  sectaries  h&re 
proposed  to  themselves,  namely,  to  make  Catholics 
and  bishops,  and  even  the  Pope  himself,  confen 
that  the  power  of  govemiog   men  is    indi^iaUe. 

For  a  Catholic  bishop  to  acknont 

edge  in  Catholic  marriages,  dTil  pablicati(HiB,  dTO 
contracts,  civil  divorces,  civil  judgments,  is  to  graot 
the  prince  power  over  the  sacraments  and  discipline. 
It  is  to  admit  he  can  alter  the  forms  and  the  rites ; 
can  derogs^  from  the  canons ;  can  violate  eccle^as- 
tical  liberty ;  can  trouble  conscience ;  that  he  has, 
by  consequence,  power  over  things  eccleaisstical, 
essentially  privileged,  and  dependent  on  the  power 
of  the  Keys ;  which  is  as  mach  as  to  say,  he  csa 
put  his  hand  in  the  censer,  and  make  his  laws  pre- 
vail over  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  bishop  sh^jld 
either  have  dissembled,  and  tolerated  a  disorder 
imposed  by  irresistible  force,  or  he  should  have 
informed  the  royal  minister  that  the  code,  so  fas 
as  respects  marriage,  cannot  be  ap{^ed  to  CatlK^ 
•narriagea  in  Catholic  countries." 


CHAPTEB    II. 

Thek  tli6  Pope  goes  on  to  say:  <^If  we 
examine  the  history  of  nations,  we  shall  not  find 
a  Catholic  prince  suffering  to  be  imposed  on  his 
subjects  the  obligation  to  publish  their  marriage, 
or  discuss  its  validity  or  nullity  before  a  judge 
of  the  district.  If  pastoral  remonstrances  proved 
useless,  the  bishop  should  still  have  continued  to 
teach  well  the  flock  committed  to  his  care,  — 

<^  1st.  That  there  is  no  marriage  if  it  is  not  con- 
tracted in  the  form  which  the  church  has  estab- 
lished to  render  it  valid. 

^<  2d.  That  marriage  once  contracted  according 
to  ite  forms,  no  power  on  earth  can  sunder  it. 

**  3d.  That  it  remains  indissoluble  under  all  acts 
and  circumstances. 

<<4th.  In  case  of  doubtful  marriage,  the  church 
alone  decides  the  validity  or  invalidity. 

«  5th.  Marriage,  without  canonical  impediment, 
is  indissoluble,  whatever  impediment  the  lay  power 
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may  impose,  without  the  coRsent  of  the  Univu^ 
Church,  or  of  Us  Supreme  Head,  the  Soman  P^ 

(•f.  { 

"6th.  That  eveiy  marriage  contracted,  noMl 
standing  a  caDOoical  tmpe4liment,  though  al( 
gated  by  the  sovereign,  ought  to  be  holdea  4 
and  of  no  effect ;  and  that  every  Catholic  is  M 
irt  conscience  to  regard  such  a  marriage  aa  % 
vnXil  made  valjd  by  a  lawful  dispensation  «n 
church,  if,  indeed,  the  impediment  which  rendm 
null  may  be  removed  by  a  dispensation." 

Americans,  you  all  allow  that  marriage  cons 
tutes  and  perpetuates  society ;  that  it  commei 
itself,  as  of  the  first  importance,  to  the  civil  pow 
Are  you  willing,  then,  to  surrender  duties 
momentous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  families  I 
our  country,  and  enacted  and  sanctioned  by  ( 
legislatures,  to  foreign  priests,  or  to  any  priesth< 
whatever  ?  The  Romish  system,  by  the  Cooi 
of  Trent,  says  :  "  Marriage  contracted  without  1 
solemn  forms  of  the  church  is  void,  which  t 
council  could  not  hare  done  if  it  depended  on  < 
nature  of  two  contracts,  which  depend  on  two  i 
tinct  powers,  —  the  one,  civii,  and  dependent 
civil  laws  J    the  other,  religious,   and  depeiA 
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)  laws  of  the  church/'  The  belief  that  it  %$ 
ory  to  go  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  get  a  dispeh- 
\frem  a  canonical  impediment j  because  a  man 
3s  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  and  not  a  civil 
&ot,  and  that  his  anion  by  the  civil  law  would 
id,  and  his  children  illegitimate,  without  it, 
sufficient  cause,  we  say,  to  disqualify  any 
mist  from  holding  a  civil  trust  under  our 
Hstant  government,  and  cannot  exist  without 
;iiig  his  conduct  as  a  public  officer,  no  matter 
may  be  said  or  affirmed  to  the  contrary.  The 
m  that  blesses  horses  and  dogs  for  money,  in 
lame  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  may  well  affi)rd  to 
i  American  Protestant  liberty.  This  law  of 
ish  marriage,  therefore,  is  most  pernicious  and 
republican. 

1654,  after  the  final  rising  of  the  Council  of 
b,  Pius  the  Fourth  issued  a  creeds  which  is 
ved  universally  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
B  by  a  bull  enforced  upon  the  profession  of 
'  doctor  J  teacher  J  and  had  of  a  university. 
lection  or  promotion  is  valid  without  it.  An- 
'  papal  law  requires  the  same  profession  of  the 
I  of  cathedrals,  monastic  institutions,  and  the 
My  order,  which  law  directly  interferes  with 
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iberty.  MUner,  a  popish  writer,  in  his  "  End  of 
JontroYersy,"  chap,  xiv.,sa/3;  "The  same  creed, 
lamely,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the 
Ithaoosiau  Creed,  and  the  Creed  of  Pops  Fss 
[V.,  DBAWN  CP  IN  cospoEMixr  tt'i/A  tht  HoIy  Coan- 
jU  of   Trent,  and  KVEanrHERE  recited  am>  pao- 

EBBSED  TO  THE  STKICT  LETTEK,"   &C.       In    addition   tO 

y  profession  of  faith,  twelve  new  AETiCLm,  as  fi>r- 
ugn  to  the  ChrLsUan  creed  as  light  from  darknesft, 
are  subjoined.  The  following  are  extracts  fiwi 
each  of  these  articles  :  . 

1.  "  I  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecdft- 
uastical  traditions." 

2.  "  I  admit  tiie  Sacred  Scriptures  according  to 
the  sense  which  tiie  Holy  Mother  Church  held  and 
does  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  tme 
sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
nc»-  vnll  lever  interpret  them  otherwise  than  accori- 
ing  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers." 

The  first  binds  the  soul  to  pagan  toaditionfi ;  the 
second,  to  the  impossibility  of  thinking  or  actiwf  as 
a  responsible  being ! 

3.  "I  profess  that  they  are  tznly  seven  sacra- 
ments, instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  salTation, 

>ely,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharistt  pmaaet. 
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sxfrefM  unctioHj  orders^  and  matrimony  ;  and  that 
!Aejf  corner  grace.** 

4.  ^*  Without  the  sacrament  of  baptism^  which  is 
A«  tacrament  of  faiths  no  one  can  ever  obtain  jus- 
ification.*' 

That  is,  without  the  priest  blesses  the  soul ! 

5.  ^^  That  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to  God  a 
^rue,  proper,  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living 
md  the  dead.** 

Every  priest  by  this  act  is  made  to  oflbr  up  a 
lacrifice  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  directly  violating 
that  passage  which  says,  <  ^  Christ  was  once  offered 
ip."  If  Christ  was  only  once  offered  up  (not  by 
|i6  priest,  but  by  himself),  how  can  he  be  offered 
ip  again,  and  that,  too,  by  a  priest?  But  this 
*'  sacrifice  of  the  mass  "  is  not  Christianity  :  it  is 
>apal  mystification  and  paganism,  —  an  absurdity. 
!^one  but  a  Catholic  priest  can  offer  up  the  sacrifice 
>f  the  <'  mass,"  and  turn  a  wafer  into  a  God  !  ! ! 
BVho  can  think  of  such  blasphemy  without  a  shud- 
ler?  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  this  turning 
i  <<  wafer "  into  CK)d.  Bome  compels  physically 
dl  persons,  whoever  they  be,  to  bow  to,  and  wor- 
ihip,  this  wafer-God !  ! !  Is  not  this  compulsory 
law  anti-republican  ? 
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6.  This  article  speaks  of  Pvrgatory,  —  tint  il, 
a  temporary  pimishmeat  for  the  faithfiil  on  thA 
way  to  heaven.  "  The  souls  therein  are  helped  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  faithful.*'  Prayers,  well  paid 
for,  are  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Rome's 
deceptions  to  enrich  her  treasury.  The  father,  for 
the  soul  of  his  child  or  wife,  employs  tfu  o^dal 
s.Tvices  of  the  priest,  to  deliver  that  soul  from  the 
horrors  of  purgatorial  torment !  It  makes  sUre? 
of  the  poor  laity,  whose  hard  eanuogs  and  scanty 
wages  are  exacted  and  given  to  this  end  ;  while 
the  priests  extort  and  secure  endowments  from  the 
deceased  wealthy,  to  save  them  from  ponishment ! ! 

We  find  a  church  in  Venice,  in  1743,  was  is 
arrears  for  sixteen  tiioosand  four  hundred  masses ; 
tuid  Florentine  tells  of  a  Spanish  priest  who  was 
paid  for  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  masses 
which  he  never  said  !  Thus  do  the  priesthood  of 
Rome  traffic  in  souls ;  cheat  tiie  people  of  liberty ; 
cheat  them  of  their  money ;  cheat  them  of  their 
hopes ;  cheat  them  of  their  salvation  !  And  Ihis 
purgatorial  lying,  extortion,  and  oompolsion,  are 
anti-republican. 

7  and  8.  These  articles  profess  helief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  heathen  worship  of  saints,  and  inuigts,  and 
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mftcj  — "the  image  of  Christy  of  the  Virgin 
mther  of  Qod,''  and  of  other  saints.  This  belief 
is  binding  on  all. 

This  is  anti-Christian,  and  tends  to  make  the  peo- 
pto  heathenish  ;  and  this  pagan  ignorance  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  whole  genius  of  our  republican  system. 

9.  Professes  faith  in  the  power  of  indulgences^ 
irhich  directly  promotes  and  gives  license  for 
crimes.  "  I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgence 
was  left  by  Christ  in  the  church,  and  that  the  use 
of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  a  Christian  people.'' 
Ehey  are  very  "wholesome*'  for  the  Pope  and 
^ests  to  fill  their  coffers  with  money,  and  to  mul- 
fifdy  crimes  all  over  the  land.  They  are  sometimes 
sailed  "  bills  of  exchange  on  purgatory.*' 

These  indulgences  are  dispensed  by  the  Pope 
Ikrough  the  priests.  They  are  a  bundle  of  licenses 
to  commit  all  manner  of  iniquities.  There  is 
ilways  a  great  dem^md  for  these  little  packages; 
md,  depending  on  the  foreign  will  of  the  Pope, 
they  bring  a  fine  price,  and  give  the  hierarchy  an  un- 
tx)unded  power  over  their  people  of  the  whole  earth. 

10.  "  /  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic y  Apostolic 
Roman  Church  for  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all 
churches  ;  and  I  promise  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop 
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^  BxHMt  siioxssor  to  St.  Peter ,  prince  q/"  the  Apoi- 
tltSf   Vicar   of   Christ,"  "the    mistbess   of  lu. 


Is  there  anything  to  surpass  this  arroguit 
aBfiumption  of  priestly  power, — this  direct  allt- 
ffiance  to  the  Pope?  What  ia  it  bat  a  slasety, 
which  our  free  spirits  should  denounce,  and  at 
which  we  should  revolt  ?  Is  our  country  safe  witi 
Buch  a  decree  ? 

IIUl  "  I  likewise,  tmdoubtedly,  Teoedre  nd 
profess  all  other  things,  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared,  by  the  sacred  canons  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil." This  is  adopting  all  the  persecuting,  immoral 
legislation  of  the  "  Council  of  Trent,"  the  "wont 
of  all."  Yet,  every  priest  and  every  papist  in  our 
land  is  bound  by  oath  to  receive  "all  things 
defined,  delivered,  and  declared,"  by  that  CoonciL 
**  And  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize,  all 
things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  which  the 
church  has  condemned,  refected,  and  anathematized." 
Here  at  one  sweep  they  curse  all  heretics,  or  Prat 
estants,  wherever  Uiey  are  found, 

12th.  "  This  true  Catholic  faith,  without  which 
no  man  can  be  saved,  which  I  at  present  freely  priest, 
and  truly  hold,  the  sane  I  will  take  care  (f  as  far 
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as  in  f£  lieSj  and  shall  be  most  constantly  held  and 
confessed  by  me^  whole  and  unviolated,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life  ;  and  by  all 
my  subjects,  or  these,  the  care  of  whom,  in  my 
<^ce,  belongs  to  me,  shall  be  held,  taught,  and 
preached."     ^*  I  the  same,  N,  promise,  vow,  and 

SWBAR,  so   HELP   ME  GOD   AND   THESE  HOLT  QOSPELS.*' 

This  is  the  priests  article  especially.  He  is  a  slave 
to  the  Pope,  and  is  himself  a  pabish  Pope  to  the 

PBOPLE. 

Mark  this,  Americans :  the  Romish  priest  swears 
by  an  oath  that  there  is  no  salvation  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  this  creed ;  that  is,  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope^  indulgences^  transub- 
stantiationj  purgatory^  image  worship,  saint  wor- 
shipy  persecution  against  Protestants,  traditions,  &c. 
He  swears  also  to  spread  these  anti-Christian  and 
persecuting  doctrines  among  those  under  his  care, 
and  to  do  all  he  can  to  enforce  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  right  or  liberty,  to  his  life's  end  ;  to  sup- 
press freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  a:id  to  make 
subjects  for  the  Pope  of  Rome !  Now,  Protestants, 
all  this  is  subversive  of  our  free  institutions.  If 
the  priests  and  the  papists  do  not  oppose,  denounce. 
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ftitd  persecute  to  deatlt  (wfaenerer  tb^  cm  al 

dare),  all  Protestants,  they  swear  to  a  lie. 

We  repeat,  they  are  bound,  by  their  oath  to  flie 
Pope  of  Rome,  to  receive  all  the  persecuting  uid 
tyrantiical  decrees  of  the  general  coancUs  of  that 
chartih.  We  say,  they  are  bound  to  teach  and 
diffuse  principles  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  de«r«nd 
cherished  rights  of  American  liberty  to  yonr  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  (ireemen,  if  you  wiah  to  preserre  the 
precious  and  glorious  privileges  of  our  land.  The 
■whole  body  of  papists,  by  the  creed  of  Pius  IT., 
is  fastened  and  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome !  And  how  dangeroos  and 
inimical  is  it  to  the  liberties  of  this  republic ! 


CHAPTER    III. 

Wb  will  now  give  70a  the  precise  oath  which 
Inndfl  every  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  the  whole  world,  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  his  throne.  It  is  taken  from 
Barrow's  unanswered  ^^  Treatise  on  Supremacy j'* 
and  i9  a  cobcpleee  feudal  oath.     Here  it  is : 

**  I,  N,  elect  of  the  church  of  N,  will  hencefor- 
ward be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,  the 
Apostle,  and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  our 
Lord^  the  Lord  N,  Pope  N,  and  to  his  successors 
canonically  coming  in.  I  will  neither  advice,  con- 
sent^ or  do  anything  J  that  they  may  lose  life  or  mem- 
ber, or  that  their  persons  may  be  seized,  or  hands 
ofiy  wise  laid  upon  them^  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
The  counsel  which  they  shall  intrust  me  withal,  by 
themselves,  their  messengers^  or  letters,  I  will  not 
knowingly  reveal  to  any  to  their  prejudice.  I  will 
keep  them  to  defend  and  keep  the  holy  papacy ^  and 
the  soYALUBa  of  St.  Pkekr,  saving  my  order. 
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against  all  mm.  The  legate  of  tbe  apostoliol 
see,  going  and  coming,  I  will  honorably  tre&t,  utd 
help    ia    his   necessities.      Thb    biohts,    hosois, 

PBIVILBGE8,   AND    ADTSOEITT,    OP     THB    HoLY     BoJUS 

Chusch  of  odb  Lord  the  Popb,  and  his  foresaid 
successors,  J  will  endeavor  to  preserve,  defend,  it' 
crease,  and  advance.  I  will  not  be  in  any  cou»dl, 
action,  or  treaty,  in  which  shall  be  plotted  againsi 
our  said  Lord,  and  the  Rfmiish  ehvrch,  anything 
to  the  hurt  or  prejudice  of  their  persons,  right,  honor, 
state,  or  power  ;  and  if  I  shall  know  any  such  thing 
to  be  treated  or  agitated  by  any  whatsoever,  I  wiU 
hinder  it  to  my  power,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  wiU 
sigmfy  it  to  our  said  lord,  or  to  some  other,  by  whom 
it  may  come  to  kts  knowledge. 

"  The  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  the  apostolic 
decrees,-  ordinances,  or  disposals,  reservations,  provi- 
sions, and  mandates,  I  will  observe  with  all  sj 
might,  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  others.     Hebb- 

TICS,  SCHISMATICS,  AND  REBELS  TO  OUB  SAID  LOBD, 
OE    ms    FOBJESAID    SUCCES80B8,  I  WnX   TO    H7   POWEB 

PEBSBCUTE  AND  OPPOSE.  I  will  come  to  a  cotmcil 
when  I  am  called,  unless  I  am  hindered  by  a 
canonical  impediment.     I  will  bi  htsslf  in  pkbsok 

VISIT   TUB   TQREBHOIiD  OF   THE  ApOSTLES   ETEBT   THBEB 
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TSAB8,  Ain>  GIVE  AN  ACCOUNT  TO  OUB  LOBD  AND  HI8 
VOBBSAD)  8UGCE880B8    OF  ALL    MT  PASTORAL  OFFICE, 

and  of  all  things  any  wise  belonging  to  the  state  of 
my  churchy  to  the  discipline  of  my  clergy  and  people  ^ 
andj  lastly  J  of  the  salvation  of  souls  committed  to  my 
trust ;  and  will^  in  like  manner,  humbly  receive  and 
dUtgofitly  execute  the  apostolic  commands. 

**  And  if  I  be  detained  by  a  lawful  impediment,  1 
will  perform  all  things  aforesaid  by  a  certain  messen- 
ger, hereto  especially  empowered  a  member  of  my  chap- 
ter^  or  some  other  in  ecclesiastical  dignity,  or  else 
having  a  parsonage  ;  or,  in  default  of  these,  by  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  ;  or,  in  default  of  one  of  the 
clergy  (of  the  diocese),  by  some  other  secular  or  regu- 
lar  priest,  of  improved  integrity  and  religion,  fully 
instructed  in  all  things  above  mentioned.  And  such 
impediment  I  will  make  out  by  lawful  proofs,  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  aforesaid  messenger  to  the  Cardi- 
nal proponent  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  in  the 
congregation  of  the  sacred  council. 

"  The  possessions  belonging  to  my  table  I  will  nei- 
ther  sett,  nor  give  away,  nor  mortgage,  nor  grant  aneu 
in  fee,  nor  any  wise  alienate, — no,  not  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  chapter  of  my  church,  —  without  con 
suiting  the  Roman  Pontiff.  And  if  I  shall  make  an> 
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mUenatioQ,  I  will  thereby  incur  the  pen: 
tained  ia  a  certain  constitution  put  forth 
matter.     So  help  mb  God,  ahd  thbes  Holt  Gofi- 

FKLB." 

Such  is  that  aen-ile  and  persecating  oath.  Hal 
doctrine  of  the  svpremacy  of  the  Pope  and  thaj 
priesthood  makes  bondslaves  of  all  people  leJw  4t- 
long  to  them.  It  makes  a  God  on  earth  of  the  Fope 
at  Borne.  He  is  an  ambitioos  tyrant  over  the  pbost- 
HOOD,  and  the  priests  are  tyrants  over  the  people. 

No  man  can  take  this  oath  to  the  Pope,  and  be 
z.  faithful  or  true  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as 
safe  and  consistent  citizen  of  any  conntiy.  S> 
Catholic  bishop,  then,  is  an  honest  citizen  of  tlu 
United  States  ;  if  he  were,  he  would  be  a  perjura. 
In  another  chapter,  we  have  shown,  in  the  memo- 
rable contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  r^uitlic. 
(f  Venice,  that  the  Jesuits  all  turned  traitors,  aai 
Jkdfrom  Venice,  and  went  over  to  tht  Pope  !  Tk 
Jesuits,  who  are  the  Pope's  greatest  propagandistt, 
never  did,  according  to  all  history  and  the  authority 
of  the  French  Parliament,  dwell  in  any  coonti;, 
without  destroying  its  liberties  and  its  morals.  The 
foreign  hierarchy  who  control  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  Josaits, 
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« 

from  the  leading  bishopis  spread  over  the  states,  to 
fli'e  Irish  priest  who  came  by  the  last  emigrant 
amval. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  American  principle 
to  examine  everything  presented  to  us.  We  are 
carrying  forward  the  glorious  emancipation  Luther 
began.  The  liberty,  civil  and  religious^  we  so 
earnestly  cherish  and  develop,  is  Bible  liberty, 
and  its  home  is  on  American  ground.  Without  note 
or  comment,  we  send  that  blessed  book  abroad  over 
the  world,  the  emblem  of  this  ennobling,  sublime 
liberty,  and  the  guardian  evidence  to  all  who  breathe 
American  air  to  stand  erect  as  freemen,  and  to 
bow,  unmolested  by  papal  curses  and  bulls,  in  the 
worship  of  our  God.  This  blessed  volume  has  been 
translated  into  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
languages  of  the  earth ;  and,  without  the  cost  of 
a  single  mass  or  prayer  for  a  soul  in  purgatory,  it 
is,  through  American  means  and  Protestant  teach- 
ing, eiilightening,  and  comforting,  and  instructing, 
millions  of  the  human  family. 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  a  consecration  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  of  Bishops  Bailey, 
McLaughlin,  and  Dr.  Goesbriand,  by  the  papal  Nun- 
cio, Itonaignor  Bedini.    The  Jesuits  then  took  that 


i\-* 


Wm4  Una  ftnife  if 

'  laitT  also  denr  it 
"Af^ '  IhnBirti  -^e*  ■fasiD&  &id  it  expedioit  to 
:,-»ar  imt  acwis  ^>7nse<aa]tE  ajtd  l^ir  own  papist 

rmukT  ]£  fc  sai^d  Trxac^M  im  die  Chnreh  of 
3iiBu^  anL.  -Oisrfnan-  una-Ttfiak^ran.  It  is  t^ 
nHutuin^  ic  vfSBUL.  'vm  Rtoaa  Citbolics,  to  dmy 
aac  '^tsr  luur-:*!  u^'Tef  rdipoas  peisecntion , 
unL  ^  '3i£  asetfTiaiD.  Vbty  si*  b*ck«<d  ap  br  ignorant 
ir  aisigmii£  IVjiKtssuiis.  ttr  ^pditical  porpos^s 
^mcr.  Ss:  t^a«  is  n«  &«  Mtore  deulj  prored, 
i'lci  "pr  lastTT  asi  tbt  d<^tiu£  of  their  chorcfa 
i-THfrr-ftits*  <s^LaiBed  in  tbeit  canons  and  boDs,  and 
:'j.rTW«  <«i  is  pr»etic«  lo  the  present  day.  The 
^mtmm  «f  Rose,  and  all  die  Italian  jirisaoa  imda 
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the  influence  of  the  Pope,  are»  at  ibis  moment, 
filed  with  Tictims  groaning  under  these  horrid 
orudtieB.  The  Inquisition,  in  some  form,  and  every 
piResfe  and  his  devotees,  are  agents  to  execute  this 
intolerance. 

The  commentary  of  Menochius,  which  is  a  text- 
book at  all  Catholic  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
leuming,  declares,  in  connection  with  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  that  the  Saviour  '^  does 
not  forbid  heretics  (or  Protestants)  to  be  taken  away 
and  put  to  death,"  and  refers  to  Meldonatus  on  this 
special  article  of  their  belief.  And  these  are  the 
words  of  the  authority  alluded  to :  **  They  who 
deny  that  heretics  are  to  be  put  to  death  ought 
much  rather  to  deny  that  thieves,  much  rather  that 
murderers  J  ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  for  heretics 
are  the  more  pernicious  than  thieves  or  murderers, 
as  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  steal  and  slay  the  souls 
of  men  than  their  bodies." 

Bellarmine,  the  papal  authority  constantly  ap- 
pealed to,  says :  ^'  Experience  teaches  U9  that  there 
is  no  other  remedy  (than  death)  ;  for  the  church  has 
advanced  by  degrees,  and  tried  every  remedy.  At 
first  she  only  excommunicated^  then^nec2,  then  exiled  ; 
at  last  she  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  death. 


•  •  •  *  •  If  ^  AmM'  ^am  (Pn>t«stM^  intn 
priMn,  or  send  Qiem  iato  exik,  they  eomtpt  Am 
neigliMrs  by  fheir  /an*;U(*^,  and  those  who  An  at  i 
cBstaoc?  by  their  books  ;  thei^fore,  tke  only  rmr^y 
iSf  to  send  them  speedily  to  their  proper  place." 

The  fMlowiDg  is  th«  mrsit  of  Pope  Beoe^ct 
VTtl. : 

*'  May  they  Stiffer  tJie  curse  of  God  and  of  the" 
trorid  ;  may  tley  snlTer  it  in  their  body,  may  their 
dkind  hecotae  atnpcfied,  «Ky  ffi^  uset^  Mtfif  t& 
hodily  patnSj  and  end  it  perdition. 

"  May  they  be  damned  ytnitK  the  (itiffied  mea, 
and  perish  with  t2ie  Wicked. 

"  May  they  he  cfiised  with  the  J'trifs,  Who  did 
not  believe  in  oar  Lord,  add  craeified  hin. 

"May  they  be  cursed  with  the  he¥et)o9,  ftot- 
estants,  who  attempt  to  ov«rtte6w  the  HtHy  Mother 
Church. 

"  May  they  be  damned  M  He  ihtir  f«^  t^  the 
vorld  :  cntsed  in  the  es^t,  Aliii^dimed  in  the  w^, 
interdicted  in  &e'  n^orih,  fflce^tnufStMed'  h1-  the 
south. 

"  May  fhey  be  cni^M  id  the  dliy,  e:£cdmmiini- 
oated  in  the  night 
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« '  ^7  tih^  pe  4mm^  M»  hwxm,  W  earth*  .and 
in  the  regions  below/' 

if  need  be,  qu^  )^  fMW^?«9Be(}  ]^7<^i«rdi  oeomjoe^ 
t»  4^fff^lf  qU  h^^fifii  {Vp9t^Btmte)  marked  by  the 
«fefWr^t  M  ¥  fJ^  ^^  ^  iheir  JMmdictwn/' 
—  Labb.,  Tom.  13,  p.  9|i4r  Sniy9'  Hist,  of  tius 
yiHW*9y,  Twa.  iii.,  p.  U8, 

Pil9  CV^W^il  of  Q0Ji^^sm^9 1414,  in  widoh  Popa 
]^r^  j^eyided,  noi^  ogly  coaidemned  and  burned 
fvUvw  Hi^  and  Jei^enat  lof  Pragqe,  but  issued  thdr 
terrific  anathema  Agftiost  the  millions  <^  heretics 
all  wer  £^ope,  and  commanded  all  kings,  emper- 
P9EI,  fi»d  prifl^es^  f^^rtbwith  to  exteiminate  by  fire 

^nd^  4<^pna  ^  p^ro^euiion  is  introdueed  into  the 
fJASS-boo^  at  Maynooth  Jesuit  College,  for  which 
inland  eontribvtes  aanually  thirty  thausaad 
pQ|i94ll9l$]%ig*-^See  Delahogue's  Trapt.  Theolog., 
C99,  $5     JH  Membris^  p.  404,  Dublin  edit.,  1795. 

Xhf  o«ith  which  every  Boman  bi9hop  sweam 
cofn^t^  this  centiral  priDLciple  of  persecution. 

1)19  following  propositions  are  taken  firom  Dr, 
@99's  System  of  Theology,  a  text-booli;  fbjr  eveiy 
Um^  th^plo^o^l  fiiwiinaxy  xa  the  land : 
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1st.  **  Protestants  are  heretics,  and  bs  sach  an 
worse  than  Jews  and  Pagans." 

2d.  "  They  are,  by  baptism  and  blood,  under  tie 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

3d.  "  So  far  &om  granting  toleration  to  Protest- 
ants, it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  exterminate 
the  rites  of  their  religion." 

4th.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  compel  heretics  to  submit  to  her  faith." 

6th.  "That  the  puniBbmeDts  decreed  by  Quo 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  confiscation  of  goods, 
exile,  imprisonment,  and  death." 

A  converted  Popish  priest,  in  a  late  work,  says  ■ 

"  During  the  last  three  years  I  discharged  the 
duty  of  a  Romish  clergyman,  my  heart  often  shad- 
dered  at  the  idea  of  entering  the  confessional.  Tbe 
recitals  of  the  murderous  acts  I  had  often  heaid 
through  this  iniquitous  tribunal  had  cost  me  many 
a  restless  night,  and  are  still  fixed  with  horror  upon 
my  memory.  But  the  most  awful  of  all  considera- 
tions is  this,  —  that  through  the  confessional  I  hare 
been  freqitetitly  apprised  of  intended  assassiTuitiotis, 
and  most  diabolical  conspiracies ;  and,  still,  from 
the  ungodly  injunctions  of  secrecy  in  the  Romish 
creed,  lest,  as  Peter  Dens  says,  '  the  conicssional 
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shoald  become  odious/  I  dared  not  give  the  slight- 
est intimation  to  the  marked-out  yictims  of 
slaughter/' 

Pope  Urban  IE.  says : 

"  We  do  not  consider  those  as  homicides  who, 
burning  with  zeal  for  the  Catholic  church  against 
excommunicated  persons,  happen  to  have  killed  any 
of  them/' 

Pope  Sixtus  v.,  in  a  public  address,  applauded 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IH.  of  France. 

The  Rhemish  translators  of  the  New  Testament, 
on  Rev.  17 :  6,  "  Drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,'"  say : 

"  Prqtestants  foolishly  expound  it  of  Rome,  for 
that  they  put  heretics  to  death,  and  allow  of  their 
punishment  in  other  countries ;  but  their  blood  is 
not  called  the  blood  of  saints  no  more  than  the 
blood  of  thieves,  man-killers,  and  other  malefactors, 
for  the  shedding  of  which,  by  order  of  justice,  no 
commonwealth  shall  answer." 

Bellarmine  and  Maldonatus,  two  of  the  highest 
authorities  at  Maynooth,  teach  the  same  doctrines. 
The  proceedings  at  Rome  in  regard  to  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  prove  that  Rome  would  have 
equally  gloated  over  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  if  it  had 
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oifly  boea  successftiL  She  has  never  disavoirfcJ 
any  (rf  her  atrocioas  principles,  whilst  the  reccat 
avowals  of  Dr.  Cahill,  the  Rambler,  and  the  Sht^ 
herd  of  the  Valley,  demonstrate  thai  modem  Pansts 
aro  quite  as  bloodthirsty  as  their  ancestors. 

'*  The  Inquisition  was  first  established  8t  Xvfh 
louse,  in  1233.  It  subsec[uently  spread  in  Spam, 
Portogal,  and  other  countries,  increasing  in  pgwer 
and  cruelty.  The  managers  of  the  inijuisitioml 
courts  were  men  of  low  origin  and  brutal  natore, 
who  had  unlimited  power  from  the  Pope  to  pat  to 
death  any  person  suspected  of  heresy  ;  and  heresy, 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  means  nothing  but  oppo^ng 
the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Under  the  tryanni- 
cal  sway  of  the  Inquisition,  parents  were  required 
to  stifle  all  their  natural  afiections,  and  children 
forgot  their  reverence,  gratitude,  and  love.  The 
immense  power  of  the  Inquisitor  General  we  refer 
to.  Among  otiier  practices  of  the  Inquisition,  it 
was  common  for  persons  to  be  seized  and  mucdered 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  their  property.  It 
was  in  vain  to  search  the  world  for  an  institution 
to  compare  with  this  in  atrocity  and  merciless  bar- 
barity, '  Deliver  yourself  up  a  prisoner  to  tie 
Inquisition,'  filled  the  soul  with  horror,  aitd  made 


tbe  finwe  mfMniBifm^  for  It  was  the  prelude  to  the 
cinngeoii  an4  death.  The  mfamooB  practioea  of 
the  inquisitional  ^our^  were  made  up  of  cruelty, 
blood,  death ! 

«« Bomaniffln  has  noif  ^hanged  by  the  light  and 
progress  of  civilization.  In  1825^  under  Pope 
Leo  Xn.,  the  work  of  the  Inquisition  was  recom- 
fc^enced  with  great  yigor.  It  was  as  dark,  baneful, 
ffid  bloodj,  as  ev^r.  From  that  period  until  the 
late  reyolution  in  Italy,  scenes  of  homror  transpired, 
the  details,  of  which  are  known  only  to  their  atro- 
cious authors.  In  1849,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
determined  that  the  tribunal  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  building  appropriated  to  some  miUtary 
purpose.  In  the  buildings  were  the  bones  of  human 
beings  without  number,  thrown  together  in  a  man- 
gier to  shock  the  feelings.  There  are.  to-day  a 
ilionsand  patriots  suffering,  ii^  gloomy  and  filthy 
dungeons^  all  the  horrors  that  the  victims,  of  the 
Inquisition  endured.  The  truth  ^)  that  the  spirit 
of  deadly  persecution  is  inherent  in  Bomanism. 
It  is  one.  of  its,  vital  forces,.  While  Romanijim 
pii4ej9|  itself  upon  it^.  immovability^  progress  is  au 
integral  part  of  Protestantism;    and  its  onward 

mairch>  however  slow^  ic^  $!t#a4y  aud.  dii;«K$t»''' 

21* 
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To  those  who  think  that  this  spirit  of  intolntncB 
is  relaxed  in  our  day,  either  in  the  United  St&tea 
or  in  other  lands,  we  could  present  a  Tolame  of 
convincing  and  overwhelming  facts  to  prove  the 
contrary.  But  the  following  spetumen^  will  be 
sufficient : 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Protestant  minister  in  the 
West,  after  preaching  to  his  own  congregatiiHi  on 
[  the  subject  of  Popery,  was  met  by  the  priest  of  the 
town  at  the  church  door,  and  told  by  him  that, 
"  were  it  not  for  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  would 
cut  his  throat."  "Tes,"  said  the  minister,  "I 
know  that  already." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nast,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  many  German 
papists,  by  preaching,  lecturing,  and  pnblishii^  & 
German  paper,  received  a  letter  a  few  months 
since,  stating  that  if  be  did  not  stop  his  efforts, 
they  would  do  with  their  fists  what  their  priests 
cannot  do  with  their  pens,  "knock  your  eyes  out." 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  West  stated  that 

a  member  of  his  church  married  a  Koman  Catholic 

lady,  who,  by  his  influence,  was  converted  io  the 

Protestant  faith.     The  father  of  the  young  lady 

^^|IIed  *o  inq^uire  if  it  was  so.     *•  Yes,"  said  the 
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daughter,  ^'  it  is."  On  leaving  the  house,  he  said 
to  his  son-in-law,  "  Sir,  I  will  never  be  satisfied 
till  I  have  washed  mj  hands  in  your  heart's  blood/' 

Who  was  it,  a  few  years  since,  that  drove  six 
hundred  families  firom  the  Austrian  empire  into 
the  Prussian  territory,  because  they  would  not 
renounce  the  reformed  religion?  It  was  popish 
priests. 

Who  was  it  that  drove  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rule  from 
Cadiz  7  Papal  authorities,  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  see. 

Who  flogged  a  man  nearly  to  death  for  renounc- 
ing Popery,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ?  It  was 
a  popish  priest.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Doyles- 
town,  a  German  Catholic  attended  a  funeral  sermon 
of  a  Protestant  minister,  after  which  a  priest  called 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  become  a  Protestant. 
**  If  you  have,'*  said  he,  "  you  have  committed  a 
mortal  sin;  confess  your  sin  to  me."  <^ I  have 
confessed  my  sin  to  Christ,"  said  the  sick  man, 
*<  and  obtained  absolution."  The  priest  urged  him 
with  increasing  warmth  to  confess ;  he  decUned. 
The  priest  then  seized  a  chair,  jumped  on  the  bed, 
and  pounded  him  with  it  till  he  broke  it  in  pieces ; 
he  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  raw-hide,  and  began 
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to  aoomge  him,  to  compel  him  to  coaf«s.  k 
stranger,  passing  by.  hearing  the  noise,  c&tend 
the  bouse,  and,  Badiog  the  priest  in  Uie  act  of 
svourging  the  sick  mau,  he  seized  him  by  the  eolhi, 
and  dragged  him  down  Btairs.  Soon  altei,  the 
man  die<l.  The  priest  was  arrested  and  tried  ii  i 
Doylestuwn  couH-hoaac,  aad  fined  fifly  dtdkn  aad  i 
costs,  and  left  the  country.  I 

Who  was  it  that  threatened  the  cify  of'  Boetoof  < 
It  was  the  lady  superior  of  the  convent,  who,  afta 
that  unclean  and  anti-rcpublicau  cage  had  been 
attacked  by  rioters,  said  :  "  The  bishop  has  mora 
than  twenty  thonsand  Irishmen  «t  his  commaad, 
who  will  tear  your  hooves  over  your  heada,  and  yoa 
may  read  your  liot-acts  till  yoor  throats  are  sore ! " 
We  condemn  the  riot,  but  did  that  justify  this 
diabolical  and  bloody  threat  of  this  female  JesoitT 

Who  iras  it  that  petsecated  recently  four  hun- 
dred Madeira  Protestants,  and  forced  them  to  &e« 
from  their  native  country?  The  prtesta  of  the 
island. 

A  convert  to  Protestantism,  travelling  along  the 
road  leading  to  Scariff,  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  was  accosted  by  some  laborers  iu  the  field, 
threatening  him  several  times,  they  at  length 


wmuBm  snotm  set  <k»  wugvm.    ^as 


uSmed  him  to  pawy  Mtying,  f^  If  jmi  dare  to  oome 
his  way  again,  you  bloody  Sassenah  rascal,  we  'H 
ilow  your  brains  out  I  "  —  Lim^ck  Standard. 

A  sayage-looking  ruffian  violently  attacked  the 
ie¥.  Mr.  Marks,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  late  of 
lie  Molyneux  Asylum,  in  the  public  streets  of 
>iiblin,  and,  without  provocation,  knocked  the 
jeyerend  gentleman  down.    What  next  ? —  Warder. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  last,  13th  inst., 
IS  John  Honner,  a  respectable  Protestant,  was  re- 
aming home  from  the  Macroon  Sessions,  he  was 
savagely  assaulted  midway  between  Castletown  and 
Bnniskeane,  by  some  person  at  present  unknown ; 
10  less  than  sixteen  wounds  having  been  inflicted 
m  his  head  and  face,  besides  several  others  on  his 
lody  and  limbs ;  his  skull  was  severely  fractured. 
—  Cork  Standard. 

The  names  of  nearly  one^  hundred  persecuted 
E^testant  clergymen  are  given  in  the  Tipperacy 
Ocnstituticn.  Thei  manner  in  which  they  were 
zeated  is  thus  marked:  stoned  to  death;  mur- 
leied ;  stoned ;  fired  at ;  dangerously  assaulted ; 
ibused  and  persecuted;  plundered;  interrupted 
ind  assaulted  in  the  performance  of  duty ;  house 
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attacked,  demolished,  or  burned  down ;  dnriA 
from  his  home,  or  his  country. 

Some  time  ago,  M.  Maurette,  a  French  Bonn 
priest,  was  brought  to  the  knowled^  of  the  troth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and,  in  consequence,  abandoned 
the  p&le  of  the  idolatrous  and  apostate  chorch  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Uaviiig  conTinc«<l 
himself  of  the  danger  of  continuing  in  Babylon,  he 
wished  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  his  coon 
trymen  to  flee  out  of  her  infected  communion. 
With  this  view,  he  published  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  that  had  led  him  to  adopt  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  plainly  and  forcibly  exposed  the  super- 
stition of  Rome,  by  the  usual  ai^guments  employed 
by  the  divines  of  the  French  Protestant  church. 
For  this  he  was  condemned,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1844,  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  L'Ariege,  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  six  hundred 
francs ! 

Yoa  have  all  heard  of  the  brutish  papal  persecu- 
tions at  Damascus,  where  two  or  three  of  the  un- 
protected sons  of  Abraham  were  recently  flogged, 
soaked  in  large  vessels  of  water,  their  eyes  pressed 
out  of  their  sockets  with  a  machine,  dragged  about 
by  the  ears  till  the  blood  gushed  out,  thorns  driven 
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n  between  the  nails  and  flesh  of  their  fingers  and 
x)es,  and  candles  pnt  nnder  their  noses,  burning 
lieir  nostrils.  This  is  Popery !  After  hearing  of 
ins  act  of  persecution,  and  hundreds  of  others 
M>nstantl7  taking  place  in  papal  countries,  and  our 
ywn  country,  who  will  believe  that  this  unchange- 
ible  church  has  changed  her  system  of  butchery  ? 
Whot  she  has  been  she  is  now ;  and  you,  my  Prot- 
estant brethren,  would  feel  it  if  she  had  the  power. 
Now,  with  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  this  mighty 
memy  in  our  beloved  land,  what  more  astonishing 
han  the  apathy  and  blindness  of  our  statesmen, 
ind  the  slumbering  security  in  which  our  patriotic 
ntizens,  to  whom  liberty  is  so  sweet  and  dear,  fold 
heir  arms,  and  never  dream  of  papal  danger? 
Do  they  imagine  that  our  country  is  too  great,  our 
resources  too  vast,  our  numbers  too  overwhelming, 
)o  feel  the  slightest  apprehension  on  this  subject  ? 
CThat  was  it  but  a  spark  that  kindled  up  the  con- 
lagration  of  Rome,  and  that  was  to  blow  up  the 
Parliament  of  England  ?  What  was  it  but  a  Ouy 
Pawkes,  employed  by  the  Jesuit  priests  to  make 
liat  fatal  arrangement,  to  overturn  Protestantism 
n  England  ?  What  was  it  but  one  gilded  bauble 
^nm  the  Pope  that  corrupted  the  royal  monarch, 
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^eni^  n.i  bo  sabnit  hisoEelf  4ad  kingdom  to  tke 
diotatioD  of  the  Y atican  ?  What  is  it  but  Punf- 
ism,  now  in  ^e  hands  of  the  subtle  and  Bcbeniiig 
Nuncio  of  Rome,  aided  b;  the  Univeraitjr  of  Ox£bi^ 
and  the  crafty  spies  and  emissaries  of  Rome,  tkit 
is  undermiuing  the  foundation  of  Protcstautism,  tai 
taking  tho  fancied  etability  of  the  throno  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  that  land  of  the  eiarlj  Befonoatioa,  tad 
beroio  defenders  of  the  bulwarks  of  liberty  7 

Do  our  listless  Galbas  imagine   that  tbe  tm 
thousand  papal  bishops,  priests,  aad  Jesuits,  with 

-  their  m^illions  of  obedient  subjects,  and  muUitudee 
of  endowed  Qiutneries,  seminaries,  aad  colleges, 
planted  over  our  land  like  so  many  batteries,  witi 
their  guns  and  ammunition  ready  for  action,  are 
sent  here  and  put  in  operation  merely  for  the  idle 
amusement  of  that  foreign  potentate  ?  Is  the  prize 
less  tempting,  by  its  surpassing  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, than  other  territories  and  states,  at  which 
its  policy  has  been  directed,  and  over  which  itE 
skilful  and  deep-laid  plots  have  triumphed  ?  Thae 
are  but  a  few  of  our  people,  comparatively,  who 
are  aware  of  the  secret  and  mighty  springs  which 
are  at  work  in  the  wheels  within  the  wheels  of  this 
spiritual  and  political  machine.     Its  uentraJ  power 
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is  at  Borne ;  but  its  army  of  chameleon  and  vigi- 
lant  spies  are  eTerywhere.  Our  people  may  despise 
its  intrigues,  and  laugh  at  the  warnings  of  more 
reflecting  patriots,  who  stand  like  sentinels  on  the 
watch-towers  of  liberty ;  but  so  reasoned  the  inhab- 
itants of  Troy,  when  the  treacherous  wooden  horse 
entered  within  its  gates  and  took  tiie  ci^y. 


A  P80TESXA?iT  RDCrATinN  Fftt  , 

WAN  CITIZESS. 


OHAPTE 


Ataaicxta,  do  you  knoir-Uiot  eretf 
iinft^l  the  baoQtT  of  jmrr  (Kmntij,  nu 
Hm;  (lefenoe  of  yoiir  rupoMicJUi  scbotil  •■ 

iliault   Oil-  ^'}ni^i'iilil!'.'4  (jf  till?  tmti-Air.'.f> 

'-    ^  .^i   ;r.llv  b.ii.i   t-  Ih,v-  Av^'      ■ 


i:-^;!  ;  •  -  v..)!.  Aim  ]■  ■■  :^ 
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the  same.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  protect 
himself  and  family  from  injurious  influences ;  and 
it  is  a  still  more  imperative  duly  for  the  nation  to 
protect  its  people  from  the  same.  Then,  shall  we 
not  be  permitted  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  priestcraft, 
and  place  in  its  way  the  great  counter  wave  of 
American  common  and  free  school  education? 
This  is  a  question  for  wise  men  of  all  parties. 
This  is  the  principle  of  that  eclectic  party  which 
the  people  baptize  in  their  own  name  to-day ! 

Remember,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
insurance  upon  this  Union  is  its  republican  learning. 
You  must  educate  those  who  are  to  make  laws  for 
yourselves  and  your  children — who  are  to  elect 
your  judges  and  your  rulers.  The  more  schools 
you  build,  the  fewer  jails  and  alms-houses  you  will 
require.  An  extended  and  free  education  will  give 
to  America  more  private  and  public  prosperity, 
more  financial  success,  more  political  tranquillity, 
than  all  other  means  combined.  And,  if  neglected, 
or  surrendered  into  foreign  hands,  liberty  cannot 
long  linger  upon  your  native  soil.  American  citi- 
zens must  be  respected  the  world  over ;  and  it  is 
their  education  which  secures  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  of  religious  worship,  and  is  the  main 
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guarantee  of  integrity  and  loyalty  to  tibfix  on 
country. 

There  U  in  tiie  United  States  now  an  Mgasiu- 
tipa  called  "  Christian  Brothers."  It  has  itesMt 
in  Italy,  and  undcx  a  Sj)^ claJ  bull  of  the  Pope  \s 
found  in  every  city  and  neighborhood  of  oar  cona- 
iry  where  Pojtery  haa  made  a  foot-print  !Du 
fioei(>ty  obliges  every  '*  Christian  Brothar"  io 
KDOUQce  his  native  country,  friends,  acquaiaiaiieB, 
and  even  parents  !  And  these  are  tie  "  Brothers'' 
who  coDiluct  the  schools,  colleges,  uunueries,  and 
mouasteriea,  of  Romanists,  all  over  oar  land.  Tikej 
infuae  into  the  youth  of  the  country  the  poison  of 
religious  ami  national  enmity,  and  there  are  &m- 
saods  of  (h^  pupils  ia  New  York  and  other  statM, 
who,  tiiough  bom  upon  the  soil,  will  pioudly 
declare  they  are  Bt^ian  Catholics,  and  not  Jmeri' 
cans!  And,  that  there  may  be  ao  mistake  as  to 
the  rules  and  constitution  of  tiiis  secret  sociefy,  to 
whom  not  only  Ameiiean  Bojnan  CatiioIioG,  but 
unauspectiag  Proteatants,  oommit  the  aoob  and 
bodies  of  their  children,  we  give  some  of  their 
"  directions,'-  obtained  firom  that  Utile  printed  vol- 
ume, which  is  approved  by  the  Pope,  and  sancti(«ed 
hy  aU.  \a&  Vv^o^  \a.  «m  ^ik^s&x^  ,  hat  coaoeiieil 
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from:  fhe  poblie  eye.  The  author  is  John  Baptist 
Lb  SaDe,  ah  Abbot  of  Normandy,  in  France, 
aasisted  by  Father  Boadin,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
nd  reoter  ai  the  Jesuits'  Novitiate  at  Rouen. 


Native  Country. — "Each  brodier  is  absolutely  required 
lb  renoimce  his  niitive  country."  (Pages  16  ahd  18  of  the 
Bide  of  Ooverhment  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  Brothers.) 

Pbpbndsncy.  —  "Absolute  and  blind  obedience  to  the 
dbttinands  of  tbe  Brother  Supmor."     (Ditto,  page  43.) 

Self-denial.  —  "  We  have  to  r^nounc^  our  own  judg- 
ihent,  because  we  are  tmable  to  judge  things  but  in  a 
fjoildly  manner."     (Ditto,  page  91.) 

DiFFmsNOE.  —  " When  the  'Brothers'  converse  with 
persons,  strangers  to  the  Order,  they  will  observe  an  abso- 
Ittte  Biltece  in  all  tJiat  regiurds  the  Institution.  They  are 
prohibited  from  letting  anything  transpire  out  of  the  So- 
mty.  They  shall  never  say  in  what  localities,  and  how 
niuiieroiu,  are  the  '  Btothers, '  even  if  requested ;  but,  in 
case  they  cannot  avoid  an  answer,  they  will  limit  themselves 
to  speak  only  of  the  spirit  of  the  Institution."  (Rules  and 
CSofiBtitations,  page  34.) 

Pabents  AND  Friends.  —  ''They  wiH  break  all  affec- 
tioDS  which  should  bind  them  to  the  world,  even  with  parents 
alid  friends. 

"  The  '  Brother'  shall  never  speak  of  his  parents,  nor  of 
his  native  country,  nor  of  what  he  has  done,  unless  with 
penons  such  as  the  bishop,  in  case  he  should  be  interro- 
gated."    (Ditto,  page  88.) 

"The  'Brothers'  are  warned  not  to  attend  the 
nm SRALS  ov  thsib  pabehts,  only  in  tbd  cbaxok^  in  cwm 
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diey  reside  in  the  sMoe  locality.  But  tlie  Snperion  v3 
BOO  that  even  this  does  not  occur  !  "     (Ditto,  pagt  65.) 

EspioNAOE.  —  "  If  one  of  the  fraternity  abould  propani 
new  maxim,  which  was  known  to  be  false,  or  ought 
Berimis  consequences,  the  other  '  Brothers '  will  conhal  it 
with  silence,  and  report  it  immediately  to  the  Brother  S«pe- 
rior."     (Ditto,  page  32.) 

Hypocrisy.  —  "  The  '  Brothers '  will  cany  their  hcadi 
always  straight,  iuclining  h  ouly  Id  &tHit,  aerer  tuminf 
hehind,  nor  incline  it  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Sbould 
Deoeuity  compel  them  to  it,  they  will  torn  the  wboW  iudj 
quickly  and  with  gravity. 

"They  will  avoid  to  show  their  forehead  turned  into 
ringlets,  but  the  nose  above  all,  in  order  that  strangen  uny 
see  in  their  faces  an  external  wisdom,  which  might  be  the 
sign  of  spiritual  virtue. 

"  They  ought  never  to  keep  their  lipe  neither  too  cloee, 
nor  too  open."     (Ditto,  pages  35,  S6.) 

The  books  of  this  society  for  the  educatioD  of 
Americans  are  published  under  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  and  endorsed 
by  other  bishops  thus  : 

"  I  recommend  the  series  of  school-books  compiled  by  the 

Christian  Brothers,  and  published  by  ( ),  New  York, 

and  wish  them  to  be  used  in  every  school  in  the  diocest 
where  there  are  no  other  Catholic  school-books  in  the  hands 
of  the  children. 

"fJ-  B.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati." 

"  Wft  te»rti\5  TwonauKiA  fere  ■&»  ^afc  A  ts^a  Otdwlii) 
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■ehools  the  books  of  the  Ghristian  Brothers,  published  by 
( )j  New  York.         f  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Albany,'' 

"  I  earnestly  recommend  the  books  of  the  Ghristian  Broth- 
published  by  ( ),  for  the  use  of  our  Catholic  schools 

Diocese.  t  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Buffalo:' 


The  last  great  Romish  conyention  in  Baltimore 
had  for  its  trae  object  nothing  but  to  further  the 
Rflsault  upon  the  education  of  the  American  masses. 

Soon  after  its  session,  eight  states  of  the  Union 
made  a  simultaneous  movement  for  a  division  of 
the  public  school  funds  for  this  purpose.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  however,  was  the  effort  successful. 

A  pupil  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school  cannot, 
under  the  heaviest  penalty,  open  the  lids  of  a  book, 
or  look  at  a  print  or  painting,  which  has  not  been 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  church !  Even  the 
emblems  on  the  tombs  of  masons  in  Jamaica  have 
been  effaced  by  stone-cutters,  under  the  Jesuit 
priests,  because  that  institution  was  hateful  to  the 
Pope. 

Long  before  the  murder  of  the  Huguenots  in  Flor- 
ida, under  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  Pope  had 
made  disposal  of  the  entire  American  continent. 
Pius  the  Fifth  exercised  this  right  to  the  monarchs 
of  Spain ;  and  the  only  way  to  possess  it  is  that 
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4iEtfl^  ^opteid,  In  attemfitiag  to  si^i^  the  pe<^ 
through  educational  InflueuceB ;   in  plain  Engtid, 
to  keep  them  ignorant,  as  they  do  the  masses  in  itt  I 
BotniBh  countries. 

"  We  want  to  make  Rome  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ka  for  aH  Christendom,"  is  the  hold  avowal  of  m 
editor  of  the  Popish  press.  In  the  District  nf 
GolumMa  no  citizen  can  even  vote  for  the  President 
of  their  country,  while  the  Jesuit  college  of  Gfeorge- 
town  ftirmshes  the  education  to  ioiaij  (if  the  oflficen^ 
of  the  government.  And  in  the  state  department, 
especially,  much  &cility  is  thtrs  horded  for  man- 
agers of  that  insiitu^on  to  knoW  the  prirate  trans- 
actions of  our  national  bureatis.  Uvea  the  fi(Mi 
lores  the  lair  of  its  naf^Vity,  and  the  wolf  seeks  flie 
cavern  where  it  wis  borri  ;  but  hei'e  is  a  secret,  in- 
visible influ^tice,  tt'aining  Americans  upon  their 
own  soil  to  cdrsfe  country,  family,  tfnd  gbveiimicnt, 
becaase  thesb  shelti^r  aiid  protetit  ftxHtt  aH  tyrant 
foes. 

Americans,  there  is  a  voice  criling  yon  to  action 
now,  stronger  than  that  df  cotiH;  jttry,  or  country ; 
it  is  the  voice  of  Qod !  It  is  timb  to  rise  and  fix 
a  higher  vahie  to  the  edticstioii  of  all  th6  people. 
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when  men  are  dismissed  for  Americanism  from 
office. 

In  Norfolk,  Ya.,  at  the  late  election  of  Gov. 
Wise,  it  was  publicly  and  semi-officially  announced 
by  the  press  that  no  one  in  the  navy  yard  at  that 
station  could  vote  the  American  ticket,  imless  at  the 
expense  of  his  place  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  men  were 
forced  for  their  bread  to  vote  against  their  senti- 
ments, after  making  an  example  by  removing 
three  experienced  mechanics,  who  had  expressed 
their  partiality  for  American  principles  before  that 
election.  In  the  treasury  department,  whether  in 
the  custom-houses,  light-houses,  or  the  erection  of 
new  light-houses,  the  same  system  has  invariably 
been  pursued.  So,  also,  of  the  employes  con- 
nected with  the  post-office  and  the  transportation 
of  mails;  and  all  the  patronage  of  the  general 
government,  and  of  the  states  which  have  sympa- 
thized with  President  Pierce's  administration,  the 
greatest  crime  has  been  faithfulness  to  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  the  government  your  fathers  left 
you.  They  disclaimed  all  foreign  interference  in 
American  affiurs ;  they  declared  the  Union  must 
be  preserved ;  that  none  but  Americans  should  rule 

your  country ;  that  national  treaties  were  inviolate ; 

22 
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that  Qo  aaioD  should  exist  between  duuvh  aod 
state  ;  that  personal  moralitj  was  iodispensuble  fis 
gfficc  ;  and  thai  we  most  hare  ijpea  Bibles  ia  aB 
oar  public  schools. 

In  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  Xormal 
ttfaools  hare  been  alxilished  by  Romanis:^  aad 
wme  but  those  ander  the  eye  of  the  privets  exist ;  » 
thai  mass,  confe^on,  the  sacramenta  and  Jo^maa 
of  the  Romish  church,  emploj  the  whole  timft  of 
the  pQ[al8.  So  will  they  have  it  in  all  the  states  of 
oar  Union,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  Jesuits 
can  be  had  td  cooperate  with  corrupt  politicians  in 
our  legislatures.  Oar  public  schools  will  be  cod- 
Terted  into  jails  for  American  women,  and  oar 
Konnal  schools  into  Bomish  theological  seminaries. 
Are  we  a  people,  Americans?  Have  we  a  country 
and  gorerument  of  our  own  ?  If  so,  can  we,  as 
Anglo-Sfixon  Protestants,  sanction  or  endure  to  have 
mass  said  over  our  national  soul  by  these  meddling 
Jesuits,  who  thus  insult  our  great  nation  with  socb 
worn-out  foolery  ?  Intelligence  of  the  people  is  tie 
fonndation  on  which  our  institatJons  are  based  ;  and 
a  practical  Protestant  education,  therefore,  is  the 
essential  element  of  our  democratic  freedom  ;  hence, 
as  a  syatem  q>^  Y(wla%t&^<a^^  ^^xn  'Protestant  fn^ 
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d1»  aw  liBtaepiMwUc^  ft»9i  w^  libesti^.  This 
b  (o  ^^caiirc^  ^  lieople  kt  t^e  rigliA  of  s^lf- 
rmm^t,  and  cw  conmoB  school0.  ^re^.in  tbia 
a,  ttio  means  of  fi^lf-^presenratipn.  No  man  ia 
)  be  conaidered  w  intelligeQ.t  ypier,  onless  he 
>le  to  leiid  the  y(M  aiid  tiie  constitHtioii  from 
Qoe  he  derives  tiie  right  of  9vffrage. 
mericans  boast  of  their  fiee  press ;  but  how  oan 
save  their  liberties,  unless  they  have  a  free 
enlightened  people  to  read  its  products  7  What 
:  of  an  idea  can  we  expect  the  masses  to  have 
reedom,  when,  without  an  education  of  the 
1,  it  implies  in  their  judgment  to  do  as  they 
se  ?  What  kind  of  freedom  is  it  which  excludes 
Bible  from  the  people,  and  therefore  forces  the 
oration  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  nation  ?  In  no 
iky  upon  eajrth  has  liberty  ever  existed,  where 
Bible  is  hid  from  the  education  of  the  people. 
.  has  always  kept  republicanism  oi|t  of  France ; 
people  cannot  be  fit  for  it  without  an  open 
e  in  their  schools  and  families..  Sixtee4  yeaif 
the  assault  upon  the  American  syst^n  of  edU'* 
m  openly  commenced  in  the  State  of  New  York* 
iiat  time  the  Bible  was  found  in  all  the  public 
ciB,  and  Bome  portion  of  €kod>  ft  \ijk^  ^^H  "^^ 
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NFrercntly  read  at  Hie  openii^  exercises  trmrf  Skj. 
The  Komish  hierarchy  became  alarmed,  and  Bidxip 
Hughes  detenDined  to  prevent  any  Boman  Catholic 
from  enteriDg  these  free  schools.  He  vrent  before 
Uie  Common  Council,  and  demanded  a  portion  of 
fte  echoo]  fond  to  establish  separate  Eomsn  Catholic 
schools,  where  no  Bible  coald  be  read,  and  no  God 
■erred  bat  the  Pope  and  his  priests.  The  Council 
of  \ew  York  city  of  course  refused  the  applioation. 
He  tiien  had  a  petition  Dnmerouslj  signed  bf 
his  subjects,  and  sent  it  to  the  Legislature,  asking 
that  the  power  be  taken  away  from  the  corporatita 
of  that  city.  The  report  and  bill  found  the  warmest 
cooperation  in  the  executive  of  the  state,  and  had 
it  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  more  thao 
one  half  of  the  Jesuit  priesthood  in  New  York 
would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  of 
tltat  city !  The  rejection  of  this  iniquity,  by  the 
people's  representatives,  exasperated  the  foreign 
hierarchy ;  and  Bishop  Hughes,  as  their  leader, 
called  a  public  meeting  at  Carroll  Hall,  to  nominate 
a  ticket  to  the  next  Assembly  of  the  state.  His 
pohtical  speech  was  vociferously  cheered,  and,  as 
Antmcana  caaght  the  sonnd,  it  revived  the  spirit 
of  tiie  \ieToeR  o1  WEE  XJoe^asfc,  •»&.  '^^  i^wricatt 
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^,  from  that  hour,  was  bom  to  give  salvation 
deliyerance  to  this  people, 
hir  countrjrmen,  give  us  your  attention  while 
consider  this  solemn  subject^  in  which,  more 
1  any  other,  you  are  deeply  interested,  and  we 
[  embrace  in  the  next  chapter  the  Dangers  of 
ication  in  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries. 


CHAPTER    II. 


There  ste  no4  hundreds  of  Koman  Catliolb 
lemmaxies  and  colleges  in  full  operation,  and  nml- 
tiplying  rapidly  o^er  our  country.  To  monopolize 
mStmctlon  wherever  they  can,  and  to  get  ihe  &m- 
trol  of  schools,  that  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to 
the  pliant  domination  of  the  Pope,  —  to  this  end 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  established.  That  they 
will  involve  this  land  in  troubles  and  conflicts,  ia 
just  as  certain  as  that  they  are  swarming  over  oni 
country.  Where  Is  the  American  parent,  let  alone 
the  Christian  under  vows,  who,  knowing  the  aim 
of  the  Jesuits,  will  turn  over  his  child  to  be  trained 
up  by  mea  who  will  4ise  that  child  afterwards  as 
their  tool  to  ruin  the  hberty,  civil  and  religions, 
which  our  fathers  transmitted,  a  priceless  boon,  to 
us? 

Will  you  lend  me,  therefore,  Americans,  your 
candid  uttenUoiL,  while  I  present  the  dangers  of 
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intrusting  your  sons  and  daoghteis  to  be  educated 
in  Soman  Catholic  seminaries  ? 

Ist  Education  in  Roman  Catholic  seminabiss 

IB  DANaSROUS,  BECAUSE  THE  METHOD    OF  INSTRUCTION 
IB  SUPERFICIAL  AND  ANTI-REFUBLICAN. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  in 
these  priestly  schools  is  most  superficial,  and  its 
whole  tendefncy  is  anti-republican,  and  only  cal- 
culated to  weave  around  the  mind  the  narrow 
laid  jestiitical  prejudices  inimical  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  expanded  intellect.  Their  method 
•ca^  never  make  good  scholars,  independent  of  the 
.papal  influence  so  sedulously  thrown  over  them. 
They  omit  the  modem  improvements  in  some 
branches,  and  abridge  to  a  narrow  compass,  to  suit 
their  purposes,  some  of  the  most  important  works. 
They  emasculate  every  sentiment  favorable  to  lib- 
erty, or  our  free  Protestant  institutions,  —  every- 
4;hing  relating  to  the  reformation  by  Luther,  and  to 
iStioae  heroic  and  noble  founders  of  liberty  who 
reared  this  beautiful  and  Protestant  republic,  or 
who  have  appeared  at  any  time  in  the  world  ;  or, 
if  their  deeds  or  names  are  mentioned,  they  are 
depreciated  and  misrepresented.  Books  have  been 
brougrht  out  from  the  schools,  and  igivxbUfil^  ^iL^iOSied^ 
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in  the  city  of  New  York,  some  pages  of  whicli  lud 
been  blackened  over,  or  defaced  and  stricken  Did, 
by  the  priests  and  their  teachers.  Their  system  of  1 
dementary  and  Bcientific  iostruction  is  narrowed  tp 
eonfonn  to  their  ecolesiastio»t  expor^tion  and 
fepressioQ  of  the  youthful  faculties.  History  is  to 
them  a  dangerous  subject,  especially  when  the  sons 
of  Protestants  are  the  pupils,  and  is,  therefore, 
skimmed  in  a  compend  prepared  by  means  well 
adapted  to  the  end.  Philosophy,  natural,  moral, 
and  mental,  is  studied  very  superficially.  So  are 
the  mathematics.  The  whole  system  of  education 
is  adapted  to  make  only  counterfeit  republicans. 
With  a  very  plausible  appearance,  they  advertise 
"fashionable  schools,"  where  the  "manners  of  the 
young  ladies  will  be  polished  after  the  most  ap- 
proved patterns,"  and  where  the  young  gentlemen 
will  be  "  educated  in  all  manly  arts  and  scientific 
attainments."  With  such  professions  and  adver- 
tisements, they  impose  upon  Protestants.  It  is 
the  syren  song  of  the  sorceress,  to  charm  the  ear 
with  seductive  music,  and  beguile  the  unsuspecting 
listeners  into  their  treacherous  bosom.  It  is  the 
white  signal  of  a  foe,  — a  trumpet  blown  from  the 
Vatican  acTow.  VNvfe  K.^«3<&a^  s»  ^vjssm^'^-^  V^siss^saos 
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to  adorn  their  banner  wiiih  the  papal  cross,  and  to 
teyonet  their  own  bodies. 

Unhappily,  too  many  Protestants  have  contrib- 
itted  already  to  bnild  up  these  seminaries  of  deadly 
mischief,  and  dangerous  weapons  of  destruction. 
Have  not  the  Protestants,  in  their  liberality,  been 
totally  blind  to  the  artful  designs  of  the  Romish 
priests  and  '*  Sisters  of  Charity,"  who  have  taken 
all  pains  to  wave  before  their  eyes  these  false 
colors,  and  to  spread  out,  in  flaming  capitals,  these 
flattering  and  gUded  cards  of  a  <'  soUd  and  fashion- 
able" education?  In  this  mistaken  liberality  of 
Protestants,  they  have  only  been  made  unwitting 
tools  to  advance  the  grand  policy  of  Rome  to  gain 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  states,  and  to  add 
subjects,  power,  and  wealth,  to  their  hierarchy. 

2d.  These  seminaries  abs  danoebous,  because 

THOSE  WHO  PRESIDE  OYEB  THEM,  AND  ABE  TEACHERS, 
ABM  jBSmTS  AND  JeSUITESSES. 

Since  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  established 
by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1540,  they  have  usurped 

• 

and  controlled  education  in  all  the  domains  of  the 

Papacy.     But  who  are  the  Jesuits  ?    They  are  the 

body^-guard  of  the  Pope.     They  poison  the  fountains 

of  liientare,  and  are  eyerywheit^  ^<b  ^^^k^^^'ci^  ^^ 

22* 
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ftm&.  Pret^i^Bg  to  favor  intelligence,  tlwy  lA 
Qie  agents  of  darkness,  the  oormpters  of  femile 
rirtae  in  the  confessional,  the  libertines  of  monis- 
teries,  having  the  nuns  for  their  coneobines ;  tbe 
bane  of  families,  Boetet;,  goTenunente,  %aA  the 
Bcourge  of  the  world. 

The  Jesuitesses  are  the  tools  of  the  prieets  or 
Jesuits.  They  always  follow  them,  and  are  piMed 
©ver  the  nunnery  schools.  An  able  and  reliable 
writer  says : 

"  All  who  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  intenor 
forking  of  Ute  papal  Bystem  are  well  awafe  bow  mach  me 
that  system  has  already  made  of  the  agency  of  wonwn. 
^is  has  been  the  case  rery  specially  where  it  could  not  pnt 
fhrlh  any  reiy  large  measure  of  direct  power;  and  to  this 
the  Jesuits  have  abrays  devoted  tbeir  utmoet  skill  ud 
treacherous  craft.  Their  great  aim  is  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  females  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  of  every  shade 
of  character,  and  to  employ  them  all  as  agents.  They  ms; 
be  ladies  of  rank,  weiJtb,  and  beanty :  and  may  nae  their 
personal  influence  in  the  very  bigbeAt  circles,  around  the 
throne,  and  behind  the  throne.  They  may  be  in  the  middle 
classes,  and  may  manage  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
afiairs  of  the  busy  and  engroasng  events  of  politics)  and 
commercial  life.  They  may  be  goveroessea  and  niuraefy- 
maids,  and  may  insinuate  their  plaoaible  wiles  into  the 
unsuspicious  miods  of  even  young  children.  They  may  be 
tiie  e««m\n£\>eu«Wto«eMa  <if  ^verty  and  wretchedneas,  and 
may  ^OB  g^  «aM.TiAei«i)  ^n<K  <Cm  s«w;iyM«aaai  WL  ^ 
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Bentimental ;  or  they  may  even  haunt  the  scenes  of  deepest 
infiuDiy,  and  ensnare  youth  into  passion  and  crime.  What 
they  have  to  do,  and  are  trained  to  do,  is  to  acquire  either 
m  iniaence  over  men  in  all  stations,  so  as  to  induce  them 
tDgive  coontensnce  and  support  to  Popery^  or  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  men's  designs  as  to  be  able  to  betray  them  to 
their  priestly  and  Jesuitical  advisers.  This  is  done  through- 
oot  all  Europe,  to  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  person  can 
even  imagine.  By  this  secret,  universal,  and  almost  invisi- 
ble agency,  Borne  contrives  to  know  everything  that  is  done, 
^or  said,  or  almost  thought,  by  every  man,  in  every  circle ; 
and  can  counterplot  and  overreach  every  attempt  that  can 
he  made  or  framed  against  her  wide  enterprise  of  establish- 
ing universal  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  all  true  liberty,  civil 
and  sacred." 

These  agents  are  far  more  powerful  when  they 
are  employed  in  education.  Here  they  act,  as  in 
every  otiier  department,  with  the  most  crafty  de- 
sign, to  captivate  the  young  mind,  and  to  attract 
young  ladies  into  their  seminaries,  which  are 
alwajTB  an  appendage  to  a  convent  or  a  nunnery. 
They  are  the  spies  of  the  priests.  They  are  bound 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  Romanism.  With  a 
bland  and  winning  exterior,  they  conceal  from  the 
view  of  Protestants  their  real  intentions.  But 
behind  this  exterior,  when  Protestants  and  all  out- 
ward responsibilities  are  withdrawn,  thej  show 
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their  real  traits  to  be  the  most  imperioas,  cniel, 
and  tyrannical. 

The  following  testimony^  is  from  a  competent 
witness,  who  haa  had  good  opportunities  of  vatob- 
ing  them  in  France  : 

"A  great  number  of  Protestants  epeak  of  these  Jesoit 
*  Sisters  '  aa  '  walking  angels,'  or  representatiTea  of  llie 
Virgin  Mary.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  if  man;  of  the 
Protestant  pastors  of  France  were  to  contribate  only  a  sm^ 
part  of  the  annoyances  they  have  endured  from  thow  ■  wait- 
ing angels,'  a  huge  volume  of  facts  might  be  pnbltsbed, 
which  would  prove  that  the  words  Protestant  and  demon 
are  synonymous  in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  these 
'  Sisters.'  My  dear  departed  friend,  the  Bev.  A.  Le  Fonr- 
drey,  pastor  at  Brest,  who  visited  the  hospitals  in  tliat 
important  seaport  for  twenty-two  years,  oftea  told  me  that 
he  never  met  with  such  an  intolerant  set  of  human  beings 
as  these  '  Sisters.'  Many  of  them,  he  haa  said,  attend  ibeir 
patient  till  they  find  out  that  he  is  a  Protestant ;  and  then, 
unless  they  have  some  secret  hope  of  converting  him,  very 
often  their  charity  degenerates  into  brutality.  It  would, 
doubtless,  open  the  eyes  of  Protestants,  aa  to  these  '  Sbtere,' 
were  they  only  to  become  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
them.  Could  they  only,  for  a  moment,  look  upon  their 
wrathful  countenance  when  they  see  a  person  with  a  Bible 
in  hia  hand,  they  would  then,  perhaps,  understand  the  dan- 
ger of  these  Jesuitesses  j "  and,  we  add,  of  sending  the 
daughters  of  Protestant  parents  to  their  achoola  in  the 
United  States. 

The  daxxgVteTs  o^  "?to'w^'«»-"ciSR  "^^'^^■«^slS!^^f^.^ 
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enter  these  nunnery  seminaries,  see  nothing  bat 
what  is  agreeable,  poHte,  and  perhaps  delightful, 
antil  they  are  finally  persuaded  —  for  this  is  a 
constant  end  the  Jesuitesses  have  in  view  —  to 
take  the  white  and  black  veil ;  and  then,  when 
shut  out  and  imprisoned,  under  bars,  and  lock  and 
key,  they  find,  when  too  late,  their  sad  mistake, 
and  the  awful  deception  which  has  been  practised 
upon  theuL  They  find  that  these  Jesuitesses,  who 
appeared  as  angels  of  goodness,  full  of  heavenly 
smiles,  are  but  demure,  unsocial,  treacherous 
tyrants. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Sd.  TbSSE  6RU1KARIES  ABE  DAKQEROCS,  BECiOB 
1HB  BtBLB  AND  ALL  ChRISTLAN  DTFLUEfCBS  AH  M- 
UOVED,  AND  THE  IDOLATROCS  RITES  AND  PAPAL  WOM- 
MERira'DF  TBE  ROMISH  CBDBCH  AEE  SUBSTITUTED  IS 
THUS  PLACE. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  that  tiie  papil  has 
passed  from  a  Christian  society  and  ProtestaDt 
associations,  after  entering  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
naiy,  is  the  taking  away  of  the  Bible.  This  is 
invariably  done  to  every  pupil.  Why  is  the  Bible 
taken  away  ?  Does  it  deserve  this  treatment  ?  Is 
it  not  the  revelation  from  heaven  to  man,  in  TCbtch 
mercy,  peace,  and  salvation,  are  made  known  to  our 
worid  ;  the  treasure  of  wisdom  and  truth  ;  the  only 
safeguard  of  man's  rights,  and  of  social,  mental, 
moral,  political,  and  religious  Jiberty?  Is  not  that 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  suspected  which  leaves 
out   its  ipQte  TO.QTa^Vj ,  vta  ^utary   motives,  its 
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be  'right  wMch  takea  from  the  triink  sof  tbe  pupil 
this  Uessed  Book,  «Bd  tabs  tiie  otnier,  not  only  of 
property,  but  of  the  only  guide  of  youth  to  hap 
piness  aad  heaven  ?  Is  Rome  afraid  of  the  Bible  ? 
Yes,  we  have  come  to  the  difficulty.  Rome  is 
afraid  of  the  Bible  1  Rome  is  from  benealii,^— the 
Bible  is  from  above.  The  light  of  truth  sMnes  too 
clearly  for  its  toleration.  The  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Pope,  and  his  infallibility,  his 
cardinals,  and  his  supremaxjy,  ceUbacy  of  the  priests, 
purgatory,  images,  beads,  relics,  the  mass,  transub 
stantiatioii  of  a  wafer,  penances,  and  all  the  pomp 
OHS  ceremonies  and  pagan  puerilities,  have  no 
place  in  this  book  of  heaven.  Popery  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible  ;  but  tiie  Bible  opposes  Popery,  and  all 
its  woiks  bf  daikness.  It  must  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  "Qie  pupil,  for  then  the  humati  impos- 
tures and  lucrative  incomes  of  tile  priests  and 
Jesuitesses  would  be  exposed.  Having  removed 
this  gfand  obstacle  to  their  succei^,  the  new  pupils 
are  ctirected  to  those  popish  observances  to  which 
they  have  been  heretofore  sbnmgeis.  There  is  no 
oonsulting  their  iMoltaiaittoK,  nor  the  inclinations 
of  their  parentB.    Unquestioned  and  absolute  sub- 
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miamoD  is  required.     Tbey  are  compelled  to  cm* 
form  to  these  religions  and  pagan  ceremonies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pupil  is  totally  unsospectiDg 
of  aaj  design  to  alienate  attachment  to  pre^'iDoi 
ideas  and  parental  modes  of  thinking  and  voiship, 
ot  to  eradicate  the  lessons  imbibed  &om  Protestant 
edacation.  Knowing  nothing  of  Jesuitism, — its 
consummate  art,  its  practised  deceptions,  its  tnmd- 
ious  approaches,  and  bland  addresses,  —  the  new 
pupil  is  easily  deceiTed,  and,  by  a  gradual,  con- 
tinued process,  be-comes  habituated  to  the  impres- 
aions  and  instructions  of  the  teachers,  until,  like  i 
bird  in  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  the  web  is  wot^ 
and  the  innocent  son,  or  daughter,  becomes  a 
Papist.  The  effect  is,  to  bring  the  pupils  to  the 
feet  of  the  monks  and  Jesnitesses,  to  reduce  them 
under  a  yoke  of  superstitious  dread  and  fear,  ta 
deprive  the  mind  of  all  elastic  energy,  and  b 
effeminate  and  dwarf  the  intellect  and  sool.  An 
other  effect  is  to  alienate  the  affections  from  the 
parents,  whom  the  daughter  or  son  is  taught  to 
belieye  are  heretics,  and,  therefore,  unworthy  rf 
their  confidence  as  guides  in  this  world,  much  less 
as  guides  to  the  next.  Have  you  ever  reflected, 
p&renta,  xipoTv  'CBe  cSfetX:  «it  *&v«s»  '^laj^tl.  Elusions  T 
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— the  poison  which  is  inhaled  ?  The  danger  to  which 
your  children  are  exposed,  in  this  respect,  in  these 
Beminaries,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  and  incontro 
"vertible  testimonies  ;  and,  could  the  examples  and 
tihe  statements  be  set  before  you  in  all  the  truth 
and  yividness  of  the  reality,  you  would  shrink  from 
these  institutions  with  horror. 

'^  Experience,"  says  a  writer,  "  famishes  many  signal  and 
monmfiil  examples  of  tbe  perversion  of  the  minds  of  ingen- 
Qoos  yoath,  when  committed  to  the  instruction  of  Soman- 
ists.  Never  shall  I  forget  one  remarkable  instance,  vrhich 
occurred  many  years  ago,  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  in  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  my  own  pas- 
toral charge.  An  amiable,  elegant,  and  highly-promising 
youth  was  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  for  the 
single  object  of  learning,  to  rather  more  advantage  than  was 
otherwise  practicable,  a  polite  living  language.  He  attained 
his  purpose,  but  at  a  dreadful  expense.  He  very  speedily 
became  a  zealous  Papist ;  began  in  a  few  weeks  to  address 
and  reproach  his  parents,  by  letter,  as  blinded  heretics,  out 
of  the  way  of  salvation ;  was  deaf  to  every  remonstrance, 
both  fiom  them  and  their  pastor,  and  remains  to  the  present 
day  a  devoted,  incorrigible  Romanist.  And  similar  to  this 
is  the  mournful  story  of  hundreds  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Protestant  parents  in  our  land,  who  have  inconsiderately 
and  cruelly  committed  their  children  to  papal  training,  and 
fbond,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  contracted  a  moral  con- 
tagion never  to  be  eradicated." 

''  I  am  well  acquainted,"  says  Dr.  Sandwith,  "  with  a 
genilemaD  of  graat  influence,  and  graiX  ^^V|^  "i^fl^  ^na 
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seen  nmcfa  of  the  world,  and  in  the  ooime  of  his  tnidfttt 
tbe  CoBtiaent  was  bo  impreesed  with  the  impertftiiee  vL  i 
knoifledgc  of  tbe  continental  kngoagcs,  th^,  in  u  edI 
hour,  he  brought  homo  a  Homan  Catholic  gorernes  to 
instinct  his  cbildreti  in  that  accoraplisbiiMnt.  Nov.  ik 
effect  of  that  did  not  ippear  at  first  His  children  hadfaas 
geocmllj  taught  tbe  principles  of  Protestantisn),  and  fiv  i 
Yibilc  all  went  on  smoothly.  But,  so  insidioas  is  tbe  prog- 
ress of  Popery,  the  foundations  of  Pn>t«staDtiim  ia  ittt 
family  wer«  being  sapped  nhile  no  external  eSect  tpgrnni ; 
but.  after  a  while,  his  wife  went  over  to  th«  Boman  GaAllit 
cbarob,  and  then  I  need  not  say  in  what  danger  the  «1ki1( 
&mily  were  placed.  Thus  is  Roman  Cstholioism  ever  seek- 
ing to  undermine  and  overthrow  I'roteslantism :  by  indus- 
triously introducing  Roman  Catholic  govemesseg  and  Romui 
Catholic  servants  into  Protestant  families,  the  mischief  is 
Kcompliahed  ere  we  are  aware.  It  is  well  for  us  to  be  od 
our  guard." 

The  opposition  of  Popery  to  Protestantism  is 
Well  known.  Every  Papist,  as  well  as  the  priests, 
is  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
oppose,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  "  heretics," 
that  is,  Protestants.  Hence  Papists,  in  the  United 
States,  are  laid  under  a  solemn  obligation,  at  the 
peril  of  excommunication,  never  to  enter  a  Prot- 
estant church.  The  system  of  education,  infusing 
into  the  minds  of  pupils  this  hitter  hostihty  to 
Protestants,  is,  in  the  most  dangerous  sense,  anti- 
repuWican.     '*■  Sv'^enS-m^  "s^w  vnw.  *£&!(»....  towns. 
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mid  Tural  districts,  enjoying  fill  the  advantages  of 
'natiye  citizens,  tJiey  are  not  with  Wj  but  against  us. 
'While  our  Protestant  people  had  charitably  supposed 
that  Bomanism  had  undergone  some  modffioation 
for  the  better,  jet  it  is  unchanged  in  all  its  essential 
^pcints.  It  has  lost  none  (^  its  virulence  and  enmity 
to  Protestants.^^  Hence,  on  "Maunday  Thurs- 
day/' once  every  year,  in  Borne,  and  in  all  Catho- 
lic churches  of  the  United  States,  Protests^ts,  here 
and  all  over  the  world,  are  solemnly,  with  "  bell 
and  candle,"  cursed  end  damned.  Archbishop 
Hughes,  in  his  organ,  the  Freeman's  Journal^  tells 
us,  ^^Protestantism  is  dangerous  to  the  country. 
All  who  love  truth  and  sustain  right  must  seek  the 
counterbalancing  power  to  disunion  in  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  country. '^  The  dogmas  enjoining 
this  unchristian  hatred  and  unmitigated  bigotry  to 
Protestants,  and  to  all  who  entertain  different  sen- 
timents, are  spread  all  over  the  canons  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  have  been  acted  out  in  every 
period  of  its  history.  A  gentleman  writing  from 
Italy  states  the  following  fact : 

"  An  Engliflh  lady  lost  a  daughter  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
tomb,  which  was  in  the  English  Protestant  cemeteiy,  she 
wished  to  haye  the  verse  from  St  Matthew,  '  Blessed  are 
the  jftm  in  Jbesr^  tor  they  shall  we  Q^,'  iiiMC%fA\  V«.^x^ 
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officer  of  the  Pope,  connected  with  tbe  oenaorahip,  entimA 
tlie  workahop  of  the  statuury  who  was  working  &t  the  unb^ 
and  forbade  him  inscribing  more  th&n  the  first  half  of  tfai 
Terse,  as  be  said  it  was  neither  right  nor  jost  that  bentn 
should  see  the  Lord." 

Thousands  of  Protestants  in  the  United  Statea 
are  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  this  system ;  that 
it  is  a  system  chiefly  of  proselytism  to  gain  tbeir 
sons  and  daughteis  over  to  Rome,  to  secure,  as  &i 
"as  possible,  the  control  of  their  faculties,  and,  as  a 
conseciuence,  to  ruin  their  moral  and  mental  quali- 
ties, and  all  their  dearest  hopes  of  heaven. 

4th.  ThET  ABE  DANGEROUS,  BECADSE  ROHANISH  D 
HB  tNSTBDCTlONS  AND  FRUITS  18  IMUORAL. 

The  moral  profligacy  of  the  Romish  priests  and 
nans  has  for  ages  characterized  the  histories  of  that 
church,  and  filled  with  "  astonishment,  loathing, 
and  horror,  the  Christian  world."  The  evidence 
on  this  subject  is  clear  and  overwhelming.  The 
Popes  of  Rome,  from  Gregory  ViU.,  through  all 
the  succeeding  centuries,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, were  notorious  for  peculation,  extortion,  glut- 
tony, concubinage,  murder,  perjury,  thefl,  lying, 
forgery,  and  other  crimes,  which  served  to  show 
more'  than  anything  else  to  what  shameless  degra- 
datiou  flieae  Yo'eSV-j  ■^■o.'oSa  wkS^*!.  %!«Mai«A.,  ^nd  how 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Tire  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  the  fruita  are 
known  by  tbe  tree.  The  fruits  of  priestly  educa- 
tioa  are  strikiogly  seen  In  all  Komau  Cathulic  coan- 
faries.  What  a  picture  do  Austria,  Bi»Be,  Spaia, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Roman  CathoUo  Ireland,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  Central  America,  aod  the  South  Ameri- 
can states,  present !  The  annals  of  the  woild,  in 
DO  countries,  can  present  such  an  amount  of  pau- 
perism, ignorance,  crimes,  and  licentiousness.  By 
c^cial  documents,  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1854,  there  were,  in  Catholic  Ireland,  700 
cases  of  murders  iu  three  years,  or  54  to  every  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  besides  filth,  ignorance,  Tioea, 
and  other  crimes  of  every  phase  and  degree.  In 
papal  France,  the  existence  and  fruita  of  the  Rom- 
ish religion,  with  priestly  instruction,  have  produced 
a  nation  of  infidels ;  while,  in  the  city  of  Paris 
alone,  according  to  the  census  in  1854,  there  were 
29,066  \egVtiTQa.tfc,  mA  \'i,^<i<i  ^y^^timate  chil- 
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^ben.  In  tiie  city  of  Vienna,  regarded  as  tiie  model 
city  of  the  Papacy,  there  were  8,081  legitimate, 
and  10,000  illegitimate  ;  —  more  than  half.  But 
priestly  education  in  Borne  itself,  the  Tery  fountain 
of  the  Papacy,  shows  its  striking  effects.  On  the 
aaihoriiy  of  Metamier,  out  of  4,543  births,  3,160 
were  foundlings,  three  fourths  of  whom  die  in  the 
Bomish  asylums,  while  misery,  rags,  beggary,  indo- 
lence, and  every  species  of  vice  and  immorality, 
abound.  And  this  in  the  consecrated  city  of  the 
Pope,  with  its  10,000  papal  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
ajid  in  a  population  of  only  130,000 !  Mirabeau 
says : 

*'  A  peasant  who  knows  how  to  read,  in  papal  ooontries, 
k  a  rare  being.  There  is  often  only  one  school  for  a  whole 
bailiwick ;  and,  moreover,  the  schoolmasters  are  ignorant  and 
ill-paid.  The  priests  govern  the  whole  nation;  and  they 
wirii  this  state  of  things  to  last,  as  it  is  advantageous  to 
them.  They  inorwM  superstition  all  they  can,  and  thi» 
sv^iBtition  is  destmctiye  of  every  kind  of  industry.  The 
infinite  numbers  of  fetes,  pilgrimages,  and  processions,  keep 
ap  idleness  and  misery.  In  the  island  of  Sicily  alone, 
there  axe  28,000  monks  and  18,000  nuns— in  all,  46,000 
oaeleaa  individuals  out  of  a  population  of  1,650,000  souls ; 
that  ia  to  say,  one  idle  monk  amongst  every  85  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  to  find  a  person  among  the  lower  classes 
who  can  either  read  or  write,  throughout  the  insular  and 
continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    This  is,  I  say, 
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tinan  personal  cogniiance.  Aa  a  necessary  ooosecjoence,  tb« 
people  are  a  prej  to  the  moat  abaurd  snperstitioDs  ;  credD- 
lotu  believera  in  tlie  sacrilegioua  farces  called  miraclss,  sadi 
BS  the  liqaefactiou  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januaiios,  and  txher 
similar  tricka  of  prieetljr  legenlemain,  and  the  blind  titstni- 
menta  of  scheming  priests." 

Dr.  Giustiniani,  in  a  late  wo^,  described  ftt 
immoral  lives  of  the  priests  in  Bome  as  a  thing  N 
commoD  that  it  excitea  little  surprise,  except  with 
strangers.  He  speaks  of  the  moral  cormptioiis  of 
auricular  confession,  the  depth  of  pollutions  which 
characterize  this  feature  nf  priestly  power.  "But 
why,"  says  he,  "  should  I  apeak  of  tiiis  moral 
depravity  of  l*opery  in  Kome  ?  It  is  everywhere 
the  same.  It  appears  differently,  hut  never  changes 
its  character.  In  America,  where  female  virtue  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  nation,  it  is  under  the  coq- 
trol  of  Uie  priest.  If  a  Koman  Catholic  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  free  American,  should  choose  to  have  the 
priest  in  her  hedroom,  she  has  only  to  pretend  to 
be  indisposed,  and,  asking  for  the  spiritual  father, 
lite  confessor,  no  other  person,  not  even  the  hus- 
band, dare  enter.  In  Rome,  it  would  be  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  ;  in  America,  at  the  risk  of  being 
excommunicated,  and  deprived  of  all  spiritual  priv- 
ileges o?    ftift  Otvar;?a,  «a.4.    «,vea    exehided    from 
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leaven."  Such,  parents,  all  over  the  papal  world, 
are  the  baneful  and  dangerous  effects  of  coming  in 
contact  with  priests  and  Popery.  Can  you  consent 
to  place  your  children  under  their  influence  and 
power  ?  Are  you  willing  to  hazard  their  mental 
and  moral  training  to  such  hands  ? — to  hazard  all 
fhat  is  dear  in  life  ? 

5th.  RoBiAN  Catholic  Seminaries  abe  bakgebous, 

BECAUSE  THEY  DENY  LIBERTY  OP  OPINION,  AND  SUBJU- 
GATE THE   CONSCIENCE. 

The  conscience  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  is 
responsible  to  no  human  being,  but  to  God  alone. 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  federal 
constitution,  no  more  sacred  principle  was  enunci- 
ated than  the  liberty  of  private  judgment ^  or  opin- 

• 

ion,    and  freedom   of   conscience.     This  right  is 

inherited  by  creation ;  no  human  or  ecclesiastical 

governments  can  confer  it  or  take  it  away.     It  is 

the  birthright  of  the  individual,  and  inalienable. 

But  the  Merarchy  of  Rome,  in  its  insatiable  thirst 

for  power  and  blasphemous  presumption,  claims  the 

conscience  of  every  human  being.   We  need  not  ask 

where  it  derived  this  claim  ;  for  the  demand  is  so 

absurd  that  nature,  reason,  and  heaven,  at  once  be- 

fie  it,  and  declare  its  foul  usurpation.  It^  of  course  ^ 

23 
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like  every  other  tyrannical  nsurpation  of  that  cor- 
mpt  church,  only  proves  its  astooi^hing  impudenoe 
in  making  the  deuiHad.  But,  nevertheless,  it  man  | 
itii  dogmas  and  decrees  to  this  effect,  and  from  Um  I 
eleventh  century  to  this  hour  has -subjugated  tiw 
conscience  of  its  votaries.  They  must  think  as  tbe 
church — that  is,  the  priests — think.  They  must 
not  dare  to  assume  the  esercise  of  reason  and  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  any  matters  of  faith,  or  in 
what  concerns  the  priesthood  ;  for  the  priests  alone, 
not  the  Bible,  nor  heaven,  enact  their  rules  and 
pub!i,-h  their  dogmas  by  which  they  claim  the  con- 
science. Pope  Pius  IX.,  only  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
nounced the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  all  Bible 
societies ;  and  Archbishop  Hughes  confines  the 
same  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  interior  of  the 
soul.  "There  is  not,"  says  he,  "a  single  reli- 
gious book,  of  common  reputation,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  does  not  make  unlimited 
obedience  to  a  priestly  confessor  the  safest  and 
most  perfect  way  to  salvation." 

Are  you  ready,  parents,  to  commit  your  daugh- 
ters to  the  guidance  and  care  of  Jesuits  and  Jesuit- 
esses,  whose  one  great  aim  is  to  teach  them  to  re- 
nounce Vae  tia.\ANe  wftis.\j.sfi.'«i.t<if  liberty,  to  proaelyt* 
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tfaem  to  their  faith,  and  to  get  hold  of  the  con- 
science ?  Do  you  consent  that  they  should  surren- 
der this  right,  this  American  principle,  the  grand 
principle  of  their  indefeasible  inheritance  7  But,  by 
idacing  them  in  Romish  seminaries,  you  place  them 
in  a  situation  where,  from  all  past  experience,  not 
<me  in  twenty,  if  one  at  all,  iBver  escapes  the  snare. 
The  conductors  of  these  establishments  make  to  you 
very  fair  promises,  and  will  deny  any  attempt  at 
creating  a  sectarian  feeling,  with  a  view  to  detach 

r 

their  affections  from  the  ties  of  family  or  home,  or 
to  alienate  their  free  Protestant  preferences ;  but 
it  is  the  art  of  their  profession  to  deceive,  and  their 
very  eath  and  their  invariable  practice  contradict 
these  statements.  One  of  the  maxims  of  Jesuits 
is,  to  prevaricate,  to  affirm,  or  deny,  as  the  case 
requires.  Another  maxim  is,  <<the  end  justifies 
the  means ;  **  and  as  any  means  for  their  interest 
are  justified,  so  truth  or  lying  is  equally  ready  at 
their  command.  And  so  common  is  this  vice  of 
lying,  not  only  among  the  Jesuits,  but  among  the 
more  ignorant  Papists,  that  the  remark  of  the  fact 
is  proverbial  among  Protestants.  And  the  wonder 
ceases  when  it  is  known  that  the  maxims  of  the 
Jesuits  inculcate  duplicity  and  deceit  in  all  their 
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phases.  For  the  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer 
to  their  nilea  and  instructions  contained  in  theii 
pnbliahed  books,  and  in  the  "Moral  Theologiea" 
of  Ligori,  Eacohar,  Bellarmine,  and  Dens,  vhid 
are  the  text-books  for  candidates  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  May- 
nooth,  Ireland,  and  in  all  similar  institotioDS  ia 
Europe  and  America. 

6th.    These  beutnakies  akb  dakokbous,  bbcaitsi,  ' 

nKDEK  THEIB  PLAUSIBIA  DI8QDI8K,  ROHE  HOPES  TO 
REPEL  THE  CHARGE  THAT  SHE  13  HOSTILE  TO  KSOWL- 
EDGE,  AND  THDS  ENTICE  PROTESTANT  SONS  AND  DAD6H- 
TERS  TO  BECOME  THE  TICT1H8   OF   THEIR   TREACHEROUS 


This  proposition,  that  Rome  is  hostile  to  knowl- 
edge, would  seem  paradoxical,  since  the  Romish 
church  boasts  of  being  the  channel  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  learning  for  six  hundred  years  before  the 
invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
exhibits  such  zealous  endeavors  to  set  up  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  But  we  shall  show 
that  these  pretensions  of  Rome  are  but  deception  ; 
that  they  are  intended  to  create  a  false  impression 
over  the  minds  both  of  Papists  and  Protestants  in  the 
Umted  ^la.^«;%.  ^^^(is^'&amii.'xiikii.mem.ti  of  knowledge, 
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Hiat  is,  opposed  to  the  general  diffiision  of  it  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  is  a  truth  conclusively  estab- 
lished by  such  facts  and  considerations  as  the  fol- 
lowing, namely :  There  have  been  other  channels 
beside  Borne  to  transmit  the  learning  of  previous 
centuries,  namely,  the  Greek  church,  whose  patri- 
archs, through  the  whole  existence  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  been  cotemporary  and  in  regular  par- 
allel succession  with  the  Popes,  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  Greek  church  is  as  old  as  the  Roman  ; 
and  so  is  the  Waldensian  church,  which,  through 
all  the  persecuting  wars  which  Rome  waged  against 
her  during  the  dark  ages,  still  preserved  her  sep- 
arate identity.  The  Popes,  certainly,  have  care- 
fully preserved  whatever  wprks  of  great  writers  she 
possessed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  very 
rigorously  locked  their  books  up  in  the  libraries, 
not  allowing  any  one  to  open  a  single  volume,  — 
they  were  forbidden  books.  It  was  no  difficulty,  it 
dm  easily  be  imagined,  for  the  Popes  to  preserve 
their  books  for  centuries,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    V.  I 

Cabdihal  WiSBHAir,  in  faia  lecture,  delivered  in 
Leeds,  said  that  science,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
never  ilourished  more  luxuriantly  than  tinder  the 
papal  system,  and  that  the  Romish  church  is  the 
ntoAer  of  all  wisdom.  In  proof  of  this  propoeition, 
he  refers  to  Italy,  He  aaid,  in  substance,  Italy  is 
the  first  country  in  Europe  in  pMnt  of  talent  and 
genius,  and  it  is  also  the  foremost  country  of  the 
papal  dominion  ;  therefore,  the  papal  domination  is 
the  immediate  creator  and  patron  of  lofty  genius 
in  science,  literature,  and  art.  That  is  evidently 
false ;  for  Ireland  Is  the  greatest  country  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  talent,  producing  the  best 
order  of  poeta,  orators,  and  scientific  and  literary 
men.  But  Ribbon  Societies  are  an  exclusively 
Irish  institution ;  therefore  Ribbon  Societies  pro- 
duce the  best  orators,  poets,  statesmen,  and  literary 
people,  of  all  the  United  Kingdom.  Is  not  that  as 
good  an  argument  as  Cardinal  Wiseman's?  If  In 
Italy  there  \a  fttiSi.  gwaS.  ^«msi&,'-*,Sa  -^sS,.  hftcause 
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Italy  is  under  papal  dominion,  but  it  is  because 
Italy  is  Italy,  and  she  produces  great  genius  not 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Pope,  but  because  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  natural  product  of  her  sun  and  soil.  It 
was  not  a  Pope  that  called  forth  the  genius  of  a 
Oioero,  a  VirgU,  a  Livy,  and  a  Horace,  and  all 
tho  ancient  poets  and  orators.  Her  genius  is  not 
from  the  Pope,  but  it  is  in  spite  of  the  Pope  and 
Popery.  Therefore,  the  great  men  of  that  country 
appertain  to  Italy,  and  not  to  the  Vatican.  In 
Rome  itself,  the  Popes,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  destroyers  instead  of  conservators  of  the  glo- 
rious works  of  antiquity.  Pope  Barberini  destroyed 
the  Coliseum,  in  order  to  build  palaces  for  his 
bastard  children  with  the  venerable  marbles  of  that 
once  splendid  edifice ;  whilst  Urban  robbed  the 
Pantheon  of  many  of  its  glories.  What  has  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  done  to  compare  with  the 
memorials  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilization  ?  The 
dome — the  great  beauty  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
—  is  the  dome  of  the  ancient  Pantheon  ;  that  is, 
the  idea  was  taken  by  Michael  Angelo  from  that 
building.  Certainly,  the  Popes,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  people,  but  for  their  own  advantage,  built 
many  very  fine  churches,  and  they  employed  able 
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artists  to  beautify  them.  ■Wisemmi  spoke  of  Dante, 
Fetxarch,  Boccacio,  and  Galileo,  in  sappoit  of 
hia  proposition.  But  Dante  was  persecated  by  tlw 
Popes,  and  his  works  were  forbidden  to  be  reaJ 
until  two  centuries  ago ;  the  Jesuits  even  now 
exclude  his  writings  from  their  schools.  Petnu'.ili 
was  forbidden  to  he  read,  too,  because  he  wioiu 
two  sonnets  satirizing  a  Pope.  Boccacio  is  alao 
denounced  ;  in  fact,  all  the  great  writere  of  Italy 
have  been  placed  in  the  Inquisitorial  Inde^  Erp^r- 
gatoritts.  That  is  the  patronage  of  Uie  Eoman 
church  for  men  of  letters. 

The  figure  of  St.  Peter,  which  Rome  boasts  of 
being  such  a  noble  specimen  of  art,  and  which  is 
placed  for  admiring  reverence  in  her  temple,  is  an 
ancient  bronze  Jupiter.  The  splendid  ruins  of  art 
left  by  pagan  Eome  to  papal  Rome  only  served  to 
the  latter  as  quarries.  By  accident  of  position, 
papal  Rome  became  trustee  ;  but  a  more  reckless 
and  scandalous  trustee  there  never  was  than  the 
Vatican  proved  for  ages.  The  fairest  columns  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  were  torn  down 
from  their  porticos,  and  broken  up  for  building 
material.  The  marbles  of  Pares  and  Numidia  were 
burned  Sot  tsaB.    "E.-^^^  ax^iaa  the  admiration  of 
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strangers  for  what  remained,  after  ages  of  such 
waste,  awoke  Borne  to  the  value  of  her  treasures, 
she  has  been  their  careful  custodian.  But,  without 
doubt,  all  the  destruction  wrought  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  by  all  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
that  ever  set  foot  in  Borne  was  a  bagatelle  to  the 
dilapidation  carried  on  by  the  Popes.  Let  this 
boast,  therefore,  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the 
priestly  and  lay  lecturers  in  the  United  States,  of 
Bome's  being  the  warm  and  Uberal  patron  of  ex- 
pansive genius  and  learning,  no  longer  impose  upon 
superficial  minds  and  credulous  Protestants.  Bome 
has  always  shackled  the  human  faculties  ;  always 
cramped  human  genius ;  always  kept  the  Scriptures 
shut  up  from  the  people  ;  always  performed  much 
of  her  service  iu  an  unknown  tongue ;  always  op- 
posed  liberal  investigations  of  either  morals,  phi- 
losophy, or  theology. 

Did  she  not  condemn  Galileo  for  asserting  a  true 
problem  of  science  7  Did  not  her  hostility  to  the 
culture  of  the  masses,  and  closing  the  fountains  of 
literature,  and  discouraging  light  and  knowledge, 
create  the  ^^ Dark  Ages''?  Did  she  not  thunder 
forth  her  bull  against  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 

printing  J  and  tremble  when  the  first  Bible  appeared 

23* 
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m  type  ?  Did  she  not  frame  the  /nrfex  EzpurgatV' 
rius,  which  put  an  interdict  upon  manj  of  thB 
most  splendid  works  of  learning,  and  which  is  stiB 
in  full  force,  with  many  additions  of  the  most  valO' 
able  and  popular  books,  such  a  Milton,  MacanlajV 
History,  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  and  nnmerotf 
other  kindred  works,  which  contain  liberal  idea^ 
and  advocate  the  freedom  of  man  ?  What  anaUM^ 
mas  and  execrations  did  she  poor  out  npoo  tU 
iUastrioos  refbrmer,  Luther,  for  advocatiDg  free 
inquiry,  and  opening  the  sources  of  knowledge! 
And  have  not  her  priests  and  most  prominent 
writers,  participating  in  this  spirit  of  defamation, 
assailed  that  defender,  and  all  the  reformers  whc 
shone  as  bright  lights  amid  Rome's  moral  ani 
intellectoal  darkness,  and  emitted  their  fnutfhj 
venom  ?  Have  not  the  priests  and  Romish  pressef 
in  our  country  denounced  liberal  inquiry  and  Prot- 
estant education,  which  favors  the  free  and  man); 
improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  development  of 
all  its  rational  and  noble  faculties? 

Macaulay,  in  his  History,  observes  that,  '*  The 
loveliest  provinces  in  Europe  have,  under  the  rule 
of  Rome,  been  sunk  in  poverty,  in  political  servi- 
tude, and  va  «A^wi\a^  Wc^Rst  \  -«\oJ».  "Pcatestant 
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countries,  once  proverbial  for  their  sterility  and 
barbarism,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets."  Yes,  Bome 
is  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  seeks  to  hide 
the  "key  of  knowledge"  from  all  within  her 
withering  influence.  We  could  write  not  merely  a 
few  brief  paragraphs,  but  a  volume,  to  illustrate 
this  truth.  The  following  specimens,  among  num- 
berless others  which  are  passing  in  the  world,  to 
establish  the  proof  of  our  proposition,  we  present 
to  the  reader. 

"  The  UniverSj  the  most  celebrated  organ  of  the  Jesuits 
in  France,"  says  the  Congregatumalist^  "is  speaking 
openly  against  the  use  of  the  living  languages  or  popular 
idioms  in  the  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  theol- 
ogy, and  regrets  that  books  are  not  now  written  in  Latin,  as 
in  the  middle  ages.  All  knowledge  must  be  confined  to  a 
few  select  minds,  in  order  that  the  priests  may  retain  an 
unbroken  hold  on  the  multitude ;  wide  and  thorough  discus- 
sions on  any  subject  are  dangerous,  because  they  Uberalize 
tiie  mind,  and  cherish  the  thirst  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment that  ill  comports  with  the  great  aims  of  Bomanism,  — 
to  bind  the  world  over  to  ignorance,  for  the  sake  of  pecuni- 
ary accumulation.  The  time  was,  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  books  on  medicine,  history,  the  natural  sciences, 
astronomy,  and  politics,  were  written  in  Latin,  and  the 
oommon  people  were  excluded  fixnn  all  knowled^e^  exoetgt 
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of  tbo  catechism,  which  the  corale  t&ught  them;  the  mam 
of  Buoh  limea  is  wjuii-alent  to  the  return  of  'the  golden  age' 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuit  isthtrs,  and  for  it  ihey  are  laboritig 
ihongh  in  their  kbora  at  Bowiog  the  wind,  tbey  are  jirepu- 
iDg  to  reap  ike  whirlwind.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  hia  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  alluding  » 
Spain,  says,  "The  education  of  the  nobJlitj  was  oonmitud 
to  tho  priests,  who  took  care  to  give  them  no  lights  Wyood 
Catholic  bigotry." 

M.  Leone,  an  Italian,  settled  in  England,  now 
engaged  on  tbe  great  work  of  the  codiii  cation  of 
tlie  commercial  laws  of  Great  Britain,  paid  a  Tist 
to  Italy  during  the  Italian  republic. 

"On  the  fall  of  the  pontifical  government, "  said  he, 
"the  republicans  immedintely  established  schools  in  ev^ 
town,  and  village,  and  rural  district  There  were  day- 
schools,  and  night-schools,  and  Sabbath -schools.  I  ma 
inespressibly  delighted  at  tbe  wonderful  change.  But,  ah ! 
back  came  the  Pope ;  and  in  a  week,  in  one  short  wedc, 
every  one  of  these  schools  was  closed  !  Italy  is  again  sunk 
in  its  old  torpor  and  stagnation,  and  one  black  cloud  of 
barbaric  ignorance  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tbe 
Adriatic!  I  sat  down,"  says  he,  "on  the  steps  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  which,  though  ommbling  with  age,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ruins  of  Rome.  Three  boys, 
the  eldest  fifteen  years  of  age,  came  about  me,  to  beg  a  few 
baicchi.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  few  qu^timis 
to  them,  judging  them  a  &ir  sample  of  tbe  Boman  yontL 
The  following  dialogue  occurred : 

'"Can  ^OM.  Wi  mjb^  \  »^sA,'-«ba  made  the  worldT 
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The  question  started  a  subject  on  which  they  seemed  never 
to  have  thought  before.  They  stood  in  a  muse  for  some  sec- 
onds ;  and  then  all  three  looked  around  them,  as  if  they 
expected  to  see  the  world's  Maker,  or  to  read  his  name 
somewhere.  At  last  the  youngest  and  smartest  of  the  three 
spoke  briskly  up,  *  The  masons,  Signore.'  It  was  now  my 
turn  to  feel  the  excitement  of  a  new  idea.  Yet  I  thought  I 
oould  see  the  train  of  thought  that  led  to  the  answer.  The 
masons  had  made  the  baths  of  Caracalla ;  the  masons  had 
made  the  Coliseum,  and  those  other  stupendous  structures 
which  in  bulk  rival  the  hills,  and  seem  as  eternal  as  the 
earth  on  which  they  rest ;  and  why  might  not  the  masons 
have  inade  the  whole  affair  ?  I  might  have  puzzled  the  boy 
by  asking,  *  But  who  made  the  masons  ? '  My  object, 
however,  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  knowl- 
edge. I  demurred  to  the  proposition  that  the  masons  had 
made  the  world,  and  desired  them  to  try  again.  They  did 
try  again ;  and  at  last  the  eldest  of  the  three  found  his  way 
to  the  right  answer,  —  *  God.'  *  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
Christ  ? '  I  asked.  *  Yes.'  *  Who  is  he  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  him?'  I  could  elicit  nothing  under 
these  heads.  *  Whose  Son  is  he? '  I  then  asked.  '  He  is 
Mary's  Son,'  was  the  reply.  'Where  is  Christ?'  I  in- 
quired. '  He  is  on  the  Cross,'  replied  the  boy,  folding  his 
anns,  and  making  the  representation  of  a  crucifix.  '  Was 
Christ  ever  on  earth? '  I  asked.  He  did  not  know.  '  Are 
you  aware  of  anything  he  ever  did? '  He  had  never  heard 
of  anything  that  Christ  had  done.  I  saw  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  those  hideous  representations  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  a  man  hanging  on  a  oroes. 
That  was  the  Christ  of  the  boys.  Of  Christ  the  Son  of  ihe 
living  God,  —  of  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  of  his 
death  a3  an  atonement  for  human  gooVl) — ^<6^\ab&.  ^usis^^st 
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heard.  In  &  city  Bvanning  vitli  profeeseii  ministers  oC  ths 
Gospel,  these  boys  knew  no  more  of  Chriatiam^  than  if  thej 
had  Wn  Hottentots." 

And  now,  iq  the  view  of  all  these  clear  and 
positive  endences,  from  her  history  and  unifonn 
practice,  that  Rome  is  hostile  to  knowledge,  ve 
ask,  how  is  it  that  Rome  is  so  zealously  engaged 
in  setting  up  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  United 
States  ?  The  answer  is  ready  at  hand :  It  ia  to 
create  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  our  Protest- 
ant people  that  she  is  a  warm  friend  to  education. 
In  this  land  of  light  and  intelligence,  she  is  neces* 
sarily  forced  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  being  that 
patron,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  the  opposite 
charge,  which  she,  with  adroit  Jesuitism,  knowa 
would  be  injurious  to  her  interests,  and  might 
entirely  frustrate  all  her  plans  of  papal  aggrandize- 
ment and  influence.  She  must,  therefore,  assume 
this  pretension,  and  appear  to  be  the  friend  of 
education.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  attempts 
to  delude  superficial  Protestants,  the  "cloven  foot" 
protrudes,  the  symbolic  type  of  its  owner.  She 
arrogantly  approaches  the  state  superintendent  and 
committees  of  schools,  and  demands  the  exclusion 
of  tht  Bible  ?xtitaYT(i^ftsXa3&^j5a!;i'Ja,    '^fessftProt- 
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estant  officers,  not  being  adepts  in  thi  crafty 
schemes  of  this  enemy  of  our  noble  system  of 
education,  thoughtlessly  complied,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  the  demand,  and  thus  betrayed  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  next  subtle 
design  was,  to  demand  of  the  Legislature  to  divide 
the  school  funds  of  the  state,  to  favor  her  Jesuit 
sectarian  plan  of  separate  schools  for  her  sectarian 
ends.  In  this  she  has  not  yet  succeeded.  Other 
demands  she  has  made,  all  going  to  establish  the 
fact  that  Rome  is  hostile  to  knowledge,  and,  with 
a  seeming  zeal,  establishes  schools  and  seminaries, 
to  entice  Protestant  parents  to  send  their  daughters 
and  sons  into  them,  more  effoctually  to  accomplish 
her  objects. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  appeal  to  all  classes  of  our 
people.  Patriots,  do  you  love  your  country  ?  Do 
you  value  the  priceless  legacy  transmitted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  7  Do  you  appreciate  and 
rejoice  in  its  Protestant  laws,  institutions,  and  gov- 
ernment ;  in  its  charter  of  independence  ;  in  the 
value  of  its  American  system  of  education,  and  in 
its  model  schools,  which  approach  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  any  yet  devised  by  the  skill,  wisdom, 
experience^  and  genius,  of  man  ?    Axe  yoa  vR^kA 
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to  gaard  inviolate  these  iDestimabfe  privileges  mi 
Bentisels  of  liberty  from  the  touch  of  ruthl» 
hands,  and  from  the  spoliation  and  comiptions  of 
the  invader  ?  Thea  never  let  the  public  iunds  be 
uaed  fot  sectarian,  foreign  purposes  ;  and  give  do 
countenance  to  papal  approaches,  whose  hieranhj 
ia  the  bane  of  knowledge,  and  in  deadly  hostility 
to  this  free  republic.  The  following  documcDt, 
&om  the  Roman  Catholic  journal  at  Buffalo,  wiQ 
show  the  confidence  with  which  that  hierarchy  is 
at  work  in  the  United  States  : 

"  Whoever  nnderralues  the  spiritual  power  of  the  cbnivh 
in  the  United  Slates  wanders  in  a  fearful  l&byriDth.  We 
have  not  only  seven  archbishops,  thirty-three  bishops,  and 
seventeen  hundred  and  four  priests,  all  in  the  service  of  tbe 
Pope  and  the  church,  bat  we  have  also  thirty-one  colleges, 
thirty-seven  seminaries,  and  a  hundred  and  seventeen  fenule 
academies,  all  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  bringing  danger  and 
death  to  unbelief  and  mischief,  to  Ajnericao  Eoow-notluDg- 
ism,  and  un-American  radicalism.  And  the  hierarchal 
band  which,  like  a  golden  thread,  surrounds  forty-one  dio- 
ceses aiid  two  apostolic  vicarites,  and  stretches  from  the 
Atlaotic  Ocean  to  the  still  waters  of  tbe  Pacific,  and  main- 
tains an  invisible  secret  magnetic  connection  with  Rome,  — 
this  hierarchy  is  to  us  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  church, 
perhaps  after  severe  strugglefl  and  sufferings,  will  one  day 
come  off  victorious  over  all  the  sects  of  America.  It  is 
compntei  t!^^  ^b«t«  «.tq,  «.\.  '^tcsent^  more  than  two  mJUiws 
of  CaihoUQ  u&u^XaxiXa  V&.  '&>«  '^Ti\<«&.%'«iwK.-^v^>2C'aer 
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tiled  and  confirmed  Catholic  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  and  who, 
at  the  first  summons,  will  assemble  in  rank  and  file;  then 
irill  men  not  nndeiralue  the  power  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States.  I  will  scatter  sand  in  no  one^s  eyes, 
and  therefore  I  stand  forth  openly,  and  directly  declare  that 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  church  are 
stronger  than  many  believe.  Whoever  doubts  this  must  be 
either  a  fool,  or  blind." 

In  this  document,  my  countrymen,  weigh  the 
expressions,  <^  the  secret  magnetic  connection  with 
Rome,"  and  that  these  papal  seminaries  and  col- 
leges are  **  all  founded  by  the  Jesuits  ;  *'  and  then 
consider  the  dangers  which  hover  over  our  land. 

Fathers,  mothers,  do  you  love  your  children? 
Can  you  intrust  the  dearest  objects  upon  which 
your  parental  hopes,  and  the  joys  of  the  family 
roof,  centre,  to  the  supervision  and  charge  of  Jes- 
uits and  Jesuitesses  ?  Why  do  the  conductors  of 
these  papal  seminaries  manifest  such  a  remarkable 
zeal  in  pursuit  of  females,  and  especially  the 
daughters  of  Protestant  parents  ?  They  know 
that,  in  gaining  them,  they  can  secure  the  most 
powerful  influence,  and  often  gratify  their  avari- 
cious desires  in  greater  profits  ;  but  the  one  great 
end  they  have  in  view  is,  to  proselyte  them  to  their 
faith.  Remember,  they  give  a  special  preference 
to  Protestants.     They  select  th.^  m!(^\»  ^^*^)!i&c<j  %:sA 
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bo&utiful,  and  persa&de  tbem  to  Uie  confessioul 
and  into  the  convent ;  and,  when  once  secured 
there,  they  become  the  slaves  of  a  tyrannic  priest- 
hood. O,  could  you  comprehend  their  designs.— 
could  you  penetrate  into  one  tithe  of  their  art,  and 
ruinous  plots  against  the  life,  honor,  and  Uberty, 
of  your  daughters, — you  would  start  back  aghaat 
at  the  insidious  and  fatal  sacrifice  of  the  objects 
and  images  of  your  affection.  Could  the  secreh 
of  ttie  confessionalfl  be  uncovered,  there  is  not  i 
priest  that  could  stay  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  one  week.  Pause, 
then,  parents,  I  beg  of  you,  while  your  daughters 
are  safe  on  this  side  of  an  admission  into  these 
pestiferous  and  ruinous  establiabments  ! 
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HON.  EDWIN  0.  PERRIN- 

Thb  fiskther  of  this  American,  the  late  Judge  Perrin,  of 
Maryland,  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Ohio,  and 
at  Springfield,  in  that  state,  the  sabject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom.  The  death  of  his  father,  and  the  consequent  depri- 
vation of  young  Perrin's  patrimony  by  the  injudidona 
management  of  his  estate,  obliged  him,  like  most  of  the 
public  men  of  our  country,  to  become  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  After  acquiring  a  suitable  education  by  his 
industry  and  energy,  he  adopted  the  law  as  his  professioUi 
and  studied  with  Judge  Mason,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Perrin  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Stanton,  sister  of  the  Hons.  Richard  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Stanton,  late  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  who,  estimable  for  every 
excellence  and  virtue,  is  also  admired  for  her  intellig^oe, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments. 

Under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Taylor,  Ifr .  Perrin  was 
appointed  navy  agent  of  Memphis,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  fidelity  and  fiiithfulness,  untQ  the  acces- 
sion of  Franklin  Pierce,  who  found  Mr.  Perrin's  political 
principles  good  cause  for  removal.  He  then  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  pursue  his  profession,  and  united  with 
the  great  American  par^  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
country  to  its  pristine  integrity  and  purity.  In  the  electiQua 
of  1855  be  became  the  eloquent  dfiiendiex  ^l  koi^^sc^sffSL 
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principles  apon  the  hustings,  aod  the  people  grwieJ  bin 
with  ealhusiasm  vherercr  he  was  heonl  in  that  cause.  A 
company  of  volunteers,  soon  &ft«r  the  success  of  the  Abrv 
caa  ticket  in  Kew  York,  vas  org&nixed  as  the  "Fam 
Guard,"  in  that  cit; ;  and  in  contending  for  the  priie  rf  » 
magnificeiit  silver  basket,  presented  by  Mr.  Pcrrin,  then^ 
tain  of  that  company  said :  "  Our  distinguished  gueot,  Ediin 
0.  Petrin :  One  of  Tennessee's  ablest  orators.  We  eite^ 
to  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  home  of  his  adoption,  tiw 
Empire  City  of  the  Empire  State.  Long  may  he  live  to 
defend  with  eloquent  tongue  our  common  country  and  eat 
country's  canse !  Having  adopted  his  name,  let  ns  emnbte 
his  devotion  '  "  Mr.  Perrin  closed  his  speech  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Volunteer  Soldiery  of  New  York:  A  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  and  no  running  army  in  time  of  wu. 
Their  discipline  and  courage  at  home  hare  only  been  eqaall«d 
by  their  patriotism  and  bravery  abroad.  May  the  junior 
American  corps  prove  worthy  descendants  of  their  gallant 
'  seniors;  maintaining  for  the  future  what  they  have  bo 
gallantly  achieved  in  tiie  past" 

Ader  the  nomination  of  the  American  Presidential  ticket, 
Mr.  Perrin  appeared  again  in  the  political  field,  to  press  with 
eloquence  and  eameetnesa  the  election  of  Millard  FiUmore 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  Like  the  heroes  of 
our  Revolutionary  battles,  he  put  aside  all  other  pursuita  for 
the  American  canse,  and  is  now  winning  ' '  golden  opinions,' 
throughout  the  Stole  of  New  York,  for  the  intelligent  per- 
suasions and  thrilling  appeals  he  is  making  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people,  and  which  are  the  more  effectively  enforced 
because  of  the  impregnable  delenoes  which  sorroaitd  and 
elevate  \iia  c^utsacXei. 
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The  genins  and  oratory  of  Mr.  Perrin,  are  not  only  emi- 
nently original,  bat  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  gives  him  great 
indiyidnality.  He  is  animated  and  bold,  and  attracts  and  cap- 
tivates bis  audience  by  his  wit  and  humor.  The  extract,  from 
a  well-known  democratic  organ  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will 
show  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held,  in  this  connection,  with- 
out regard  to  party  consideration  : 

The  Fillmore  men  had  a  large  meeting  at  the  Court-house  in  this  city 
last  Saturday  evening.     Every  seat  and  vacant  place  was  filled.     Hon. 
E.  0.  Perrin  was  the  speaker.     Mr.  Perrin  was  formerly  from  Tennessee, 
but  is  now  a  resident  of  this  State.    He  is  a  young  man,  not  far,  wo 
ahould  say,  from  thirty  years  of  age,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators,  and  captivating  speakers  we  ever  heard  in  our  life.    We  have 
listened  to  the  graceful  oratory  of  Henry  Clay ;  we  have  been  riveted  to 
our  seat  by  the  fascinating  voice,  pleasing  gestures,  and  sublime  eloquence 
of  Wm.  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina ;  we  have  heard  the  gifted  Breck- 
inridge, and  been  carried  away  captive  on  the  wings  of  his  matchless 
eloquence ;  we  have  been  one  of  a  thousand  who  have  been  moved  first 
to  tears,  and  then  provoked  to  laughter,  by  the  overwhelming  and  pow- 
erful eloquence  of  Gough — yet,  none  of  these  men,  in  our  judgment,  sur- 
passes, in  fluency  of  expression,  in  the  eloquency  of  words,  in  beautiful 
imagery,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  those  elements  that  go  to  make  a  popular 
and  eloquent  orator,  Hon.  £.  0.  Perrin,  the  eloquent  Tennessean.    To 
such  of  our  readers  who  may  think  us  over-enthusiastic,  we  can  only  say, 
go  and  hear  Mr.  Perrin,  and  judge  as  to  his  eloquence  for  yourselvesL 
He  is  full  of  humor  as  well  as  pathos;  he  can,  in  a  moment,  change 
**  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  **    His  style  and  manner  more 
doaely  resemble  Gough  than  do  any  other  man's  we  erer  beard.    We 
cannot,  of  course,  give  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Perrin's  speech.    In  conclusion, 
be  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Clay  and  Webster,  and  closed  with  a  grand, 
beautiful,  and  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
CTnion  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Perrin's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Maddoz  Fisher, 
of  Lexington,  Eentncky.  She  was  bom  and  reared  almost 
beneath  the  shades  of  Ashland,  and  remained  through  life  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  honored  statesman  and  patriot,  of  whom 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  27th  of  April,  1797.  In  the 
war  with  England,  1812,  he  entered  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  though  but  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  his  deter- 
mined bravery,  and  fisarlesaness  in  th»  discharge  of  hig 
duties,  made  him  prominent  in  every  battle,  and  ezpoBed 
him  to  every  danger  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  But,  his 
only  purpose  in  enlisting  in  the  war  being  a  patriotic  one, 
he  was  steadfast  in  bis  refusal  of  all  promotion  tendered 
him,  and  adhered  to  his  original  intention  of  remaining  ia 
Ae  service  during  the  five  years  for  which  he  had  enlisted. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  his  ambiticm  led  him  to  a 
different  decision,  he  would  long  since  have  occupied  tfu^ 
Ipghast  riM^  among  the  galhmt  men,  of  the  arm^. 

In  1819,  Cbn.  Baaney  loo^ted.  igk  St.  Lpois^  Mttsonci, 
where,  as  a  prominent  member  of  society  and  an  enterpris- 
ing merchant,  he  has  eminently  assisted  in  tibe  opening 
prosperity  of  St.  Louis,  and  possesses  a  hold  upon  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  community  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  any  other  resident 

In  1827,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  so  fiuthfol,  active,  and  oonsislent,  has  he 
proved,  in  the  dischaxge  of  every  Christian  daty  belonging 
to  his  religious  profiMsioii,  that  be  has  held  the  imQcrtanfe 
Bad  msBnuifftfr  **'^*^*'^  of  aUbil  aliiijQsL  ttufc  ibbo^^b^  ^^MIp 
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congregation  with  which  he  woohipB.     "AD  that  t4 
throngh  the  blessing  of  God,"  has  beeo  the  glononil 
timent  which  has  emulated  this  ooble  Americaa  to  ■edoo, 
■    and  given  him  a  name  that  kings,  with  their  Meptrea,  might 
wisely  envy. 

In  1855,  the  oonvention  of  the  soldiers  of  1812  met  in 
Philadelphia.  Gen.  Banoey  addressed  that  assembly  in 
these  worda : 

"  FELLOw-CrrisBSs  and  Fbllow-Soldiebs:  MiK^hu 
been  said  in  relation  to  the  militia  of  this  country,  aad  their 
Mrnces  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  They  are, 
.  indeed,  the  bulwark  and  safety  of  our  oountry ;  but,  while 
jost  honors  have  been  paid  to  them,  the  gallant  spiriu  wiio 
fought  by  their  side  with  equal  honor  and  equal  soocess  — 
the  soldiers  of  the  regular  anny  of  1812  —  were  not  men- 
tioned. I  propose,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  regular  soldiers  of  that  eventfiil  war. 

"It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of  you,  perhaps,  that 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  1812  came  fnm  the  first  bm- 
ilies  of  the  land.  They  entered  the  army,  not  as  menena- 
riea,  but  &om  patriotio  motivee,  with  a  determinatKm  to 
serve  their  country,  and  drive  back  the  myrmidoos  of 
Britain  from  our  sacred  soil.  [Applause.]  I  will  give 
you  briefly  the  history  of  one  of  those  aoldien,  which,  witfa 
some  mouficationa,  may  bo  the  histMy  of  evety  soldier  in 
the  regular  army. 

"  There  was  a  lad  belon^ng  to  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble familiea  of  the  United  States,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  - 
vears,  was  tbe  farored  of  hia  &mily.  At  that  age  he 
left  his  home  and  his  school,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  2dth  Regiment  for  five  years.  His  &ther's  brother, 
who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  obtained  an  oider  for  the 
boy's  discharge.  The  discharge  came^  and  was  refused 
[Great  applause.]  A  commission  was  also  offered  him, 
and  that,  too,  was  refused.  This  lad  served  under  Gmeral 
Wool.     He  iiae  qtw  <A  *&^%  "Cox^^  \v\a&x<t&:  ttha  met  Got- 
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their  way,  inch  by  inch,  until  they  reached  the  banka  of  the 
Saranac.  He  was  one  of  thirty  who  croesed  the  Saranao 
and  set  fire  with  hay  and  tar  to  the  underbrush  of  dry  pine 
directly  under  the  guns  of  the  British  battery,  and  returned 
across  the  Saranac  by  floating  a  hundred  yards  down  that 
stream,  and  £ednting  from  the  loss  of  blood.  He  was  but 
one  of  a  regiment  through  whose  instrumentality,  in  part| 
the  British  lion  was  made  to  turn  in  defeat  from  the  Amer- 
ican eagle.  [Applause.]  This  same  person,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  led  twenty  men  into  a  British  town  of  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  where  British  guards  were  sta- 
tioned to  defend  it,  and  took  three  distinguished  prisoners, 
and  carried  them  safely  into  the  American  camp,  with  loss 
of  only  one  man  wounded.  He  was  made  a  sergeant,  and 
afterwards  a  proTOSt-marshal,  that  being  the  highest  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  army.  But  he  did  not  seek  the 
life  of  a  soldier  as  a  profession.  He  determined  to  serve 
his  country  as  a  patriot,  and  when  national  honor  and  na- 
tional rights  were  vindicated  to  return  into  civil  life.  Now, 
in  the  hr  West,  the  lad  then,  but  man  now,  has  reared  an 
interesting  family,  and  maintains  a  good  name  there,  and 
commands  the  respect  and  honor  of  his  fellow-men.  [Yoioes 
— ^^  Give  us  his  name ! ']  I'll  come  to  that  by  and  by. 
I  know,  fellow-sddiers,  that  so  dearly  does  that  man  love 
the  quiet  and  unostentatious  position  which  he  now  occu- 
pies, that  were  Congress  at  this  day  to  offer  to  confer  upon 
Mm  a  title  of  Lieatenant-Cteneral  of  our  army,  or  any 
other  trust  of  a  like  character,  that  he  would  refuse  it  u 
he  has  served  his  country,  it  alone  is  satisfiiction.  He  has 
but  discharged  his  duty.     [Applause.] 

Fellow-soldiers,  many  of  us  will  never  meet  each  other 
again  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  This  meeting  is  interesting 
to  mo  —  more  so  than  any  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
ever  attend,  since  the  scenes  of  that  war.  We  have  all 
fought  our  last  fight  —  but  we  have  still  the  warfiure  of  life 
before  us.  Let  us,  tlien,  so  contend  that  we  shall  win  a 
crown  of  victory,  and  be  led  by  the  eternal  Captain  of  our 
salvation  to  our  last,  our  eternal  home  in  heaven !  [Great 
applause,  and  cries  of  'Tell  us  the  nasnsb  oi  nIdaXXiwj^X 
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Union  men  of  the  United  States.  We  meet  to  ffft  a  hear^ 
sanction  to  the  Philadelphia  nomination  of  President  ana 
Vice  President 

<^  Wo  have  had  but  one  Washington  and  Jackson,  one 
Webster  and  Clay,  and  bat  one  Oalhonn. 

<<  Fillmore  and  Donelson  are  good  men, —  the  best  in  the 
Union.  A  better,  a  stronger,  a  more  suitable  nomination! 
cannot  be  made  bj  any  party,  nor  one  better  calculated  to 
succeed.  Three  times  in  my  life  I  have  rejoiced  with  ex- 
ceeding great  joy ;  first  when,  in  1814,  at  Plattsburgh,  (me 
thousand  four  hundred  Americans  defeated  fourteen  thou- 
sand of  Lord  Wellington's  best  troops." 

4f  Hf  4f  4f  • 

^'The  constitution  must  be  preserved  from  yiolatioiL 
The  one  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  slave  property 
is  nothing,  compared  with  the  worth  of  the  Union.  Ay,  can 
the  ten  thousand  millions  of  property  in  the  world  purchase 
of  us  the  &me  of  Washington,  or  the  memory  of  York- 
town,  of  Monmouth,  of  Saratoga,  or  of  Plattsburgh  and 
New  Orleans  ?  No  !  the  Union  must  —  it  sh^  —  it 
will  be  saved !  The  nation  looks  to  us  for  its  safety.  The 
good  men  of  the  North  will  help  us,  and  our  prospects  are 
good.  We  take  no  step  backward ;  our  platform  is  the  con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  the  states. 

'^  The  Christian  who  throvrs  away  his  Bible  has  no  re- 
ligion. The  American  who  throws  away  the  constitution 
has  no  cmintry.  Americans,  let  our  par^  do  rij^  and 
act  riffht,  if  the  heavens  fiiU ! 

^'  The  third  time  of  my  joy  was  at  the  nomination  of 
Fillmore  and  Donelson.  My  reasons  are,  that  the  nominees 
are  worthy ;  that  the  countir  looked  for  such  men,  with  the 
determination  to  elect  them.'' 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1856,  the  American  party  of  Mis- 
souri held  a  mass  meeting  at  Hannibal^  in  that  state.  Gen, 
Banney  was  present  to  enforce  the  principle  that  ''  Ameri- 
cans alone  should  rule  America."    And  be  did  it  with  a 
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will,  wluchfijnndita  wajniUielectnopawwiotaAAtwM 
of  tbovsuida.     He  told  tiu  people  Uiat 


"  For  more  than  iMrty  yean  Uo  w», , 

lljuL-Ling  democrat,  aod  tb&t  he  tud  aclad  with  them  t 
good  fiuih  as  loQg  as  tLey  bad  oontiaoed  bonest  utd  pore  in 
pTJQcipIos ;  bat  two  years  ago  Uis  couvidioQ  was  certain  Uwt 
tbc  dcinacntic  party  had  changed,  had  beoome  oormpt; 
uud  he  had  dooe  vhat  every  hooeit  man  sfaoold  do,—  thnmt 
himself  body  and  soal  iato  the  great  Amerioui  cMue :  that 
he  lioi]  become  a  member  of  the  only  party  truly  o 
and  truly  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  Xiut  CdJob>" 

At  a  convention  held  in  Burlington,  lova,  in  Octebv, 
1851,  a  member  from  St.  Louia,  in  a  set  speech,  decland 
that  *'  while  the  nin  of  heaven  mn  nfreahing  ai 
fructifying  the  earth,  and  swelling  the  tide  of  the  Missis- 
Bippi,  he  thanked  his  God  that  not  one  drop  came  from 
South  Carolina  ! ! !  " 

Geo.  Banney,  his  personal  friend,  bom  in  Xew  Bnglaad, 
but  loving  the  whole  Union,  risked  him,  widi  this  dgtiifi- 
cant  language,  for  his  wanton  attsclc  ttpon  a  sister  state : 
"Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "attempt  to  goad  men  on  to  mad- 
ness, who  were  placed  under  di&rent  circumstances  with 
ourselves,  and  of  which  we  know  but  little  ?  " 

He  then  referred  to  the  glorious  history  of  this  chivafa-ft 
and  heroic  state, —  W  the  memory  of  Marion,  Sampter, 
Greene,  and  others ;  to  the  battles  of  Torktown,  Cowpens, 
and  the  Eutaw  Springs,  and  askod  the  President,  in  a  mild 
but  emphatic  manner,  if  all  these  were  to  be  forgotten.  He 
stated  that  there  wad  one  delegate  in  that  assembly  whose 
body  bad  been  scarred,  and  whose  limbs  had  been  disfigured, 
while  fighting  side  by  side  with  tlie  Carolinian  against  our 
,  ancient  foe  in  the  war  ef  1812. 

He  alao  referee^  \o  ^«  ^Vca.<:i».x  '^^tiw&.ijl  €«»\.«Ji.  Carolina 
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which  had  enriched  the  plains  of  Mexico,  and  said,  "Mr. 
President,  shall  we  be  no  longer  allowed  to  revere  and 
honor  these  events,  and  be  compelled  to  steel  oar  hearts 
against  the  noble  actors  in  them  ? 

^^  Sir,  the  rains  of  heaven,  &lling  upon  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  refreshing  and  fructifying  the 
soil  of  South  Carolina,  ran  some  of  it  down  her  rivers,  and 
some  of  these  ^  drops '  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  sea 
that  floated  the  Constitution,  the  Ouerriere,  the  Wasp,  and 
the  Hornet,  and  enabled  the  American  navy  to  obtain  vic- 
tory and  renown." 

Said  Gen.  Banney,  "Is  this  gallant  state  to  be  made 
accountable  for  all  the  vagaries  of  some*  of  her  HotspurSi 
and  mistaken  friends  ? 

"  Why  not  attack  good  old  New  England,  the  land  of 
churches  and  school-houses,  and  make  her  accountable  for 
the  infamy  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  the  infernal 
acts  of  her  hosts  of  abolitionists,  who  cast  aside  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  ridicule  our 
holy  religion?  No,  Mr.  President,"  said  G^.  Banney, 
"  I  love  New  England,  and  I  love  South  Carolina ;  and, 
with  all  their  &ults,  I  will  love  them  still." 

As  president  of  the  Missouri  Bible  Society,  Qen.  Ban- 
ney is  also  known  for  his  distinguished  eflforts  to  advance 
the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  diffuse  its 
spirit  among  his  fellow-men. 

Gen.  Banney  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  and  his 
industiy,  intelligence,  and  energy,  have  more  ibssk  supplied 
any  deficiency  of  early  culture;  while  the  history  of  his 
life  is  replete  with  every  virtue,  and,  without  flaw  or  blem- 
ish, may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  every  American  patriot 
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